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BASIL    EWES. 
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BOOK     I, 


E  M  P  I  R  E. 


CHAPTER  I. 


now   THE    WIND    BLEW. 


IT  is  a  common  failing  of  mankind  to  attribute 
the  origin  of  their  vices  to  their  ancestors, 
while  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  such 
virtues  as  they  happen  to  possess.  Pride  of 
ancestry  (the  cause  of  countless  feuds)  never- 
theless remains,  and  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  a  great  deal  of  miscliief,  especially  in  Society, 
when  ladies  take  up  the  gauntlet  ;  yet  it  is, 
after  all,  not  without  its  uses,  since  it  keeps 
before  the  possessor  of  a  long  line  of  noble 
ancestors  the  old  adage  of  "  noblesse  oblige," 
and  causes  him  to  reflect,  to  some  degree,  that 
culture  and  refinement  which  have  been  the 
heritages  of  his  family  for  generations,  forming 
the  true  and  only  criterion  of  a  "  gentleman." 
But  we  often  forget  that  even  the  Peerage  has 
had  a  begiiming. 

Once  uiK)n  a  time,  a  long  lime  ago,  as  our 
nurses  used  to  say-so  long  ago,  in  fact,  as  the 
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iinding  no  scone  for  his  ambition  in  Scotland, 
left  his  home  in  the  Cowgate  of  hMinbuq^h, 
and  set  out  by  coach  from  the  "  Old  White 
Horse  Cellars  "  (then  the  most  famous  hostelry 
in  Scotland,  and  noted  for  its  whisky  punch) 
to  follow  his  king  to  London. 

The    name    of    this    young    man    was    John 
Dreims  ;    his  father  k'^pt  a  general  store  in  the 
Cowgate,  a  district  wliich,  in  those  days,  was 
the  abode  of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
Scottish    CA\M\iA— Quantum    mutalus    ah    U'o ! 
John  was  the  youngest  of  live,  and  at  the  time 
of    his    arrival    in    London    was    only    eighteen 
years  of  age.     He  lost  no   time   in   starting  a 
business  of  his  own,  in  the  same  line  as  that 
of    his    father,    and,    possessing    the    secret    of 
wealth— to    spend    little    and    work    hard— his 
business    grew    and    j)rospered  :     until,    on    the 
accession  of  diaries   L,  he  was  accounted  one 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  London.     Secure 
in   his    position,    he    began   to   interest    himself 
in  jMiblic  matters,  and  was  entrusted  with  some 
important    missions    to    the    Continent,    upon 
one  of  which  w  met  his  wife     a  noble  lady  of 
French    extraction,    who    brought    with    her    a 
considerable  dowr\'. 
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the    rule    of    Demos.     Sir    John    Dreims    took 
advantage    of    these    tuues  ;     enormously    m- 
creased  his  already  great  wealth,  and  returned 
with  his   wife   and   lanuly   to  Scotland  at    che 
time  of   the    Restoration,   where  he   purchased 
Bannock  Castle,  a  large  property  m  Mudshire, 
belonghig  to  a  family  of  the  same  name  as  his 
own,   although  having  no   connection   with   it. 
As  vears  went  on,  the  new  family  annexed  the 
lineage    of    their    predecessors,    including    the 
possession  of  the  family  ghost  -which,  it  was 
said,  was  to  revenge  a  murder  perpetrated  two 
hundred  years  before  the  present  family  acquired 
the  property.     The  story  go.-s,  the  night^be  ore 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  heir,  the  younger  brother 
locked  his  elder  brother  in  the   charter  room 
which  was  in  an  obscure  and  seldom  visited  part 
of  the  castle,  and   his  disappearance  was    not 
accounted  for  till  seme  hfty  years  after,  on  the 
death   of   the   younger   brother,   who   had   suc- 
ceeded to  the   property,  Nvhose  son  discovered 
the    ghastly    skeleton    of    his    long-lost    uncle. 
Sir    John    was    created    luirl    of    Hannockburn 
(taking  a  title  which  had  lapsed  under    Khza- 
beth.'and  here  lived  out  the  remainder  ot  his 
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uncveiittul  life.  Since  tliosc  (hi\s  the  family 
had  iunii^hed  ^oKHns,  ^ailoi^,  and  statesmen 
to  their  country,  the  Uist  tvj  earls,  however, 
having  had  no  profession.  Such  was  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  house  of  Dreims. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  Ronald  Gordon 
Algernon  Dreims,  Lord  Falkirk,  was  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  Young,  and  pos- 
sessed of  robust  constitution  and  good  health, 
heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Bannockburn,  with  its 
broad  acres,  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year 
without  having  fallen  into  any  of  the  pitfalls  set 
for^the  unwary  youth  of  wealth  and  position  at 
that  age,  while  even  busy  Mrs  Grundy  admitted 
that,  for  aught  she  knew  to  the  contrary,  the 
young  man  was  heart  whcle.  Now,  for  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  of  high  social  position,  to  escape 
the  animadversions  of  this  busy  lady  means 
that  he  must  be  a  very  careful  and  circumspect 
young  man  indeed.  Personally,  Lord  Falkirk 
cared  httle  for  Mrs  Grundy;  he  followed  his 
own  bent,  and  his  life,  on  the  outside  at  least, 
was  a  placid  and  quiet  one. 

To  his  sister,  Janet,  who  was  just  two  years 
old(u-  than  himself,  and  to  his  brother,  Archie, 
who  was  eighteen  months  his  junior,  he  was 
kindly,     without     bein.L^     deinonstritive.     Thi^- 
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reti.vnce- apathy,  some  called  it     in  his  char- 
arter   wh^  the   one   featun-   that   prevented   the 
world  hoiii  knowing  hini  a>  it  might  have  done. 
He  wa>  -enerallv  lik.-d,  bnt   there  was  m>  one 
who  ronld    profess   to   understand  him,   tor   he 
had  a  way  of  closing  in  n|)on  himself,  whenever 
anyone  approached  the  conhdential  stage,  that 
bartled  and  checked  any  att-mpt  at  friendship. 
Some   cynical    peo})le   said   that   his  father-- 
the  Earl  of  Fads  and  Fancies,  as  he  was  called 
by  his  intimates— had  so  tyrannised  over  the 
youth,  so  belaboured  him  with  his  fusty,  crot- 
chety'  principles,   that    he   had    made   him   old 
before  his  time.     Others  affirmed  that  the  lad 
had  never  been   the   same   since   his   mother's 
death     which    occurred    when    he    was    twelve 
years 'of  age  ;    but  while  everybody  knew  that 
the  whole  family  had  been  very  much  attached 
to  the  late  countess,  it  was  very  seldom  that  her 
name  was  mentioned. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Bannock- 
burn  was  Bannock  Castle,  in  Mudshire,  a  dull, 
venerable  structure  of  the  type  now  called 
"  Scots  Baronial."  The  old  building— the  ori- 
ginal Bannock  Castle— was  not  more  than  a 
stone's  throw  away,  but  nothing  save  the  old 
tower  and  a  few  ruined  ivy-covered  walls  re- 
mained, to  point  to  the  anticphty  and  past 
great i 
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With  the  titU'  of  luirl  of  Baiinockburn,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  estate,  the  first  luirl  had 
inlierited  from  the  extinet  famil\-,  wliose  estates 
he  possessed,  (at  least  so  the  common  people 
said),  the  curse  which  lay  u})on  that  family, 
and  which  took  the  shape  of  a  tragic  catas- 
trophe, occurring  at  regular  intervals.  Cer- 
tainly events  during  the  past  century  had 
warranted  this  belief  to  some  degree  ;  and  the 
superstition,  already  half  forgotten,  was  shortly 
to  be  brought  vividly  to  mind. 

Bannock  Castle  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded 
rise,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  strath.  To  the 
north,  sheer  and  precipitously  from  the  plain, 
rose  a  range  of  brown  and  purple  fronted  hills, 
steeped  in  romantic  and  historical  association  ; 
very  sphinxes  of  hills,  which  through  long 
centuries  had  looked  down  on  some  of  the 
most  stirring  scenes  in  Scotland's  history,  and 
kept  grim  secrets  hidden  in  their  hearts.  Through 
the  plain  ran  a  river,  twisting  tortuously  like 
some  great  silver  snake  through  the  green  and 
brown  fields,  until  it  lost  itself  in  the  blue 
North  Sea.  In  olden  times  the  strath  had  been 
a  desolate  waste  of  forest,  moss-hags,  and  peat  ; 
later  it  had  been  the  chosen  home  of  a  sturdy 
people,  who  had  partially  cleared  it  of  moss 
and  timber,  and  defended  their  herds  and  little 
corntieids  with  a  warlike  valour  that  had  made 
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Now  .1  was  a  MnUiuK  land  ot  pear,  a.ul  plenty. 
Tinu',  truly,  is  Nature's  threat  physician 

Despite' a  certain   family  likeness,  it   would 
have  been  difticult  to  find  two  human  beings 
„,ore  widely  dissimilar  in  character  than  Lora 
Bannockburn   and  his  elder  son.     The   former 
was  crotchety,  mercenary,  but  politic  in  speech  ; 
the  latter  reserved,  of  a  generous  disposition, 
and    given    to    saying    what    he    thought.     He 
was,  too,  one  of  those   rare   young  men   who 
think  a  great  deal  more  than  people  give  them 
credit   for  ;    in   fact,   some   experienced  people 
said  that  he  thought  too  much. 

At  half-past  eight  on  a  blustering  morning 
at  the  end  of  March  189-,  the  Earl,  his  daughter, 
and  Lord  Falkirk,  were  sitting  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  Bannock  Castle.  The  ola  Earl  did  not 
approve  of  the  modern  go-as-you-please  break- 
fasts •  he  liked  his  family  to  sit  down  with  him, 
and  he  was  a  great  stickler  for  punctuality. 

His  h-ure,  despite  his  sixty  years,  was  still 
erect  if  ^angular,  his  features  good,  with  deep 
hues  on  either  side  of  the  mouth,  which  was 
drawn  and  severe  ;  his  thick  grey  hair  was  cut 
close  to  his  head.  Lord  Falkirk,  tall  and  fair, 
with  manly  blue  eyes,  was  a  typical,  good- 
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cent  niaiiiu'r,  (iiiite  dilhTciit  from  the  impulsive 
and  jKMiipous  ^t-lt-a^^sertivcnLhh  ol  his  father. 

Lurd  IJannocklKnn  was  cuttin^^  a  pi'-cc  of 
toast,  whon  he  chancctl  to  look  at  the  clock. 

"  Where's  yonr  brother  ?  "  he  suddenly  asked. 
"  It's  a  strange  thini;  that  he  should  always 
be  late." 

"  He'll  be  here  directly,  father,"  answered 
Ronald.  "  I  daresay  he's  out  looking  after  the 
boats,  and  d(jesn't  know  that  it's  quite  so  late." 

"  Humph  !  "  snorted  Bannockburn  ;  molli- 
fied, nevertheless,  for  he  was  always  glad  to 
hear  someone  make  even  the  most  transparent 
excuse  for  the  younger  son,  even  although  he 
himself  was  the  party  who  was  finding  fault. 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  a  minute  or  two. 
The  Earl's  appetite  did  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly good  ;  he  seemed  to  have  something 
on  his  mind  that  he  wished  to  communicate  to 
Ronald,  and  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  say 
it.  He  had  long  since  learned  that  Lord  Fal- 
kirk had  a  mind  of  his  owm,  not  always  the 
most  desirable  thing  in  the  world.  Had  it 
been  his  second  son  to  whom  he  had  wished  to 
speak,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
about  the  matter  at  all,  for  Archie  moulded  his 
views  to  suit  his  father.  If  anyone  had  hinted 
to  the  Earl  that  this  was  commendable  policy 
on    Archie's    part,   and    that,    in    reality,    the 
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\(>nn,L:«'r  son  had  mort'  than  oiico  publicly 
liduult'd  soiiit'  i)t  his  rather  uiic-sidcd  and 
doj^matic  political  oi)inions,  he  would  not  have 
believed  it. 

Presently  the  Karl  spoke  aj^ain. 

"  Well,  Ronald,  my  boy  ;  I've  been  thinking 
lately  that,  as  you'll  soon  be  of  age,  it's  about 
time  that  you  made  some  definite  plans  for  the 
future  ;  you  can't  always  be  young,  you  know. 
You  must  think  of  marrying  soon — what  about 
your  cousin,  Norah  ?  " 

"  I  like  Xorah,  but  I  don't  want  to  marry 
her,  father  ;  besides,  I  don't  believe  in  marry- 
ing a  cousin  ;  we  Dreims  are  already  spun  too 
hue.  We  introduce  fresh  blood  into  our  grouse, 
pheasants,  and  rabbits,  and  so  it  should  be 
with  our  families." 

"  Then  I  suppose,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  you'll 
be  i^oing  to  America  to  sell  yourself  for  dollars, 
or  marrying  a  dancing  girl,  as  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  with  young  men  nowadays.  Talk  about 
blue  blood,  every  woman  in  America  is  brought 
up  to  be  a  duchess,  while  the  stock  of  dukes 
is  running  short  ;  we  shall  have  to  create  more, 
to  supj)ly  the  demand." 

"  I  don't  defend,"  replied  Ronald,  "  the 
action  of  some  stupid  Johnnies,  who  make 
their  own  life  miserable  in  this  world  for  the 
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families  badl\-  waiil  a  new  lease  of  life  the 
fii-ioii  of  new  bh^otl  i;^  the  oiii\'  remedy— to  give 
the  necessary  energy  lor  work." 

Ronald  glanced  (juickly  at  his  father's  face. 
It  was  one  of  those  furtive,  nervous  looks  that 
old  friends  of  the  family  had  often  commented 
upon — a  hereditary  mannerism,  which  had  been 
peculiar  to  the  family  for  generations.  After 
slight  hesitation  he  continued  : 

"  What  would  you  have  nie  do,  father  ? 
Surely  there's  no  hurry.  Can't  I  have  a  3'ear 
or  two  at  home  ?  ^'ou  know  you  always  said 
that  you  wanted  me  to  stand  ^x  the  county  ; 
I've  been  reading  up  about  our  Colonies,  and 
will  want  a  year  or  two  for  observation.  The 
electors  won't  stand  a  system  of  political  cram 
— a  man  must  have  some  i)ractical  experience 
of  life  before  he  can  go  bi'lore  the  electors." 

"  Humbug  !  "  growled  t  le  Karl,  rising  to  his 
feet,  drawing  iiimself  up,  and  throwing  back 
his  head  in  short  (piick  jerks,  as  he  always  did 
when  e.xched.  "  You're  talking  nonsense  ! 
Take  your  j)olitics  from  me.  Electors  dont 
think!  they  no  like  a  florh  of  sheep.'  If  tlu'ir 
leader  hai)pens  to  be  a  wise  sheep  they  go  all 
right  ;  if  a  ^lupid  one  they  all  go  wrong.  'S'our 
grandfatlu-r  at  xoiu-  age  started  lo  studv  life, 
as  he  called  it,  lor  the  puij)ose  ot  entt>ring 
Parliament,      lie  went   to   l\iii--,  >  ut   a  brilliant 
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,,,,,,,  f.n-  sonu.  years  in  th(^  life-  of  tlu>  iM-ench 
onirt-     wasted    a    large    fortune    hi    gambling 
an.l  the  niackUst  extravaganee,  and  then  came 
home      lUit    his    father    was    broken    m    spirit 
as  well  as  in  purse,  and  died  shortly  after  his 
retur.i,  leaving  him  the  family  estates  heavily 
burdened,  as  the  natural  heritage  of  a  spend- 
t|„-ift  son.     I've  partly  redeemed  the  jnoperty 
and  hope  when  vou  come  into  it  you  11  f>nd  it 
free      Now  it  is  mv  ambition  that  vou  and  your 
brother  should  distinguish  yourselves  in  politics, 
a,id  raise  the  familv  fortunes  to  a  iM)sition  th<^y 
have  never  before  occupied.     The  Liberal  i^arty 
i.  broken  and  dispirited  ;    they  have    few  men 
of   education   and   wealth   in   their   ranks,   anc^ 
fewer  of  birth,  since  the  introduction  of  that 
last    Home    Rule    Bill.     Iiuleed,    you    will    be 
received  bv  the  Liberals  with  open  arms,  and 
XVI il  hax-e  a  chance  of  promotion  open  to  few- 
Lord  Bannockburn  paused,  looked  as  if  the 
matter  were  as  good  as  settled,  and  as  if  he  had 
ivist  done  a  verv  noble  and  praiseworthy  action 
m  condescending  to  put  the  matter  so  clearly 
before    his    son.     Therefore,    what    the    latter 
replied  came  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  surprise 

to  the  Larl.  ,   i       i 

"  l'>ut,  father,  I'm  not  sure  that  1  m  a  Liberal, 

or  a  (.ladstonian.as  tluv  are  now  called." 

-  Not    a    Liberal!"   exclaimed    the   Kail,  m^t 
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quite  sure       lu'  had  li(«ard  rightly.     "Am  not 
I  a  Liberal  ?— were  not  your  grandfather  and 
your    great-grandfather    the    same  ?     Wliy,    of 
course  you  are  a  Liberal  !     You  can't   depart 
from    the    family    traditions— they    should    be 
your  proudest  heritage.     Lm  afraid  that  your 
new  Oxford  friends  and  that  Union  have  been 
teaching  you   to   think   for  yourself— the   very 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  voung  man— 
for   what   on   earth   does   it    matter   w^  it    you 
thmk  ?     Nowadays,  you  must  go  in  tor  what 
pa>-s  ;    the  motive  may  be  low,  but  the  result 
IS  high  ;    and  in  such  cases  the  end  most  de- 
cidedly justifies  ih?  means.     Adopt  the  whole 
Liberal   programme  ;     promise   evervthing  (the 
people  will  swallow  anything  nowadays  except 
common  sense\  and  your  success  is  assured— a 
dukedom  will  be  your  reward.     The  secret  of 
political  success  lies  in  discreet  dissimulation  : 
learn    to    control    yourself;    to    conceal    your 
thoughts.     No    man    can    become   great    before 
he  has  mastennl  himself." 

While  the  Laii  sjx)kc  with  all  the  })lausibility 
which  a  ^•eteran  of  experience  must  command, 
his  son's  face  darkened.  IVrhaj)s  it  was  Miat 
the  natural  biMit  of  their  minds  was  so  widely 
dissimilar,  or  perhaps  the  mind  of  the  ^on  was 
not  yet  tvadv  lor  tlu-  mercenarv  and  worldly 
seed  that  had  taken  root  and  borne  such  a  weedv 
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growth  ill  the  mind  of  the  father.  But,  as  it 
was,  the  youth  kept  the  angry  thoughts  that 
suggested  themselves  well  in  hand,  and  an- 
swered, still  in  a  quiet  and  respectful  way  : 

"  But  is  it  not  dishonest  to  advocate  schemes 
one  can't   believe   in  ?     How  could   I   advocate 
the    principle    of    '  Down    with    the    House    of 
Lords,'  when  I  hope  to  sit  in  it  one  day  myself  ? 
F>esides,  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  safety  brake 
to  the  nation  when  the  Parliamentary  machine 
is  going  too  fast— let  it  be  mended,  father,  but 
not  ended.     The  Home   Rule  Bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  give  Ireland  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment, and  entire  control  over  her  own  affairs, 
yet    she    is    to   send    over   eighty    members    to 
control  ours  ;    and  we  are  to  be  taxed  for  this 
Irish    parlian-ient,    which    would   be    an   enemy 
at   our   own    door.     I    don't    believe    Scotsmen 
will  swallow  this.     Local  Veto  is  pure  bosh— 
I  was  readmg  onl>-  the  other  day  that  it   has 
been  an   utter  failur(>   both  in   Canada  and  in 
th(>  States,  and  has  created  secret  drinking  to 
an  extent  that  was  unknown  when   there  was 
license,  besides  poisoning  people  with  vile  li(pior. 
You'll  forgive  me,  sir,  when  I  say  I  really  don't 
believe   vou'll   ever   make   people   happy,   sober, 
viituous,  or  ))rosperous  by  Act  of  ParliauKMit  — 
you    can    only    give    them    tiie    opportunity    of 
practising  these  virtues  ij  they  choose.     I  b;-heve 
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xvith    John    Rrii^ht     that    the    mstriution    and 

i.nprovcnuMit    ..i    the    proplr    i^    the    only    per- 

nianont  ivnuMlv." 

Having  spokon,  h.  ,ot  np  and  loft  tho  roonj 
xvithout    another    word.     There    was   no    doub 
that   Ronald,  m  some  respects,  at  least,  conld 
keep  himself  well  in  hand. 

lust  then  Arehie.  the  seeond  sou,  eutered 
the  room.  He  had  not  been  looking  after  the 
boats  as  his  brother  had  hazarded  with  a  view 
of  exi^laining  awav  his  absence.  It  Nsas  lucky 
for  him  at  that   precipe  lont  that  the  Larl 

^vas  too  much  e.xercisea  o^  er  his  brothers 
somewhat  unexpected  exhibition  of  "  a  mind 
„{lH.  owu"  to  note  the  lateness  of  the  honr. 
\s  It  was  the  Earl  onl\-  fumed,  and  made  some 
remarks  bv  no  means  complimentary,  regaid- 
lug   what   he   called   the    pig-headed   obstinacy 

of  Ronald.  ■ 

To   an   obserN-er    the    difference   between    the 
two  brothers  showed  itself  to  a  degree  that  was 
more  marked  than  anv  mere  physical  distinction, 
for  there  was  no  doubt  that,  while  there  was  a 
certain  familv  hkeuess  common  to  them  both 
the    vounger' brother,   with   his   dark   hair   and 
bright  green-grev  eves,  was  the  handsomer  m.m 
of    th.>    two.      Ihit    the    difference    wa^    one    of 
i„,„,t,,v  ..vater  nnportauce  ;    d  wa^  the  ddter- 
.......    hMu...n    an    honi-f    -^clf-ie^peclmg    man, 
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and  one  who  was  cursed  with  moral  obUquity 
and  who,  moreover,  lacked  both  the  strength 
and    the    inclination    to    fight    agamst    it.     1 
Archie  was  in  some  respects  a  more  brilliant 
man  than  his  brother,  he  was  the  bigger  foo 
of  the  two,  for  he  tried  to  pit  himself  against 
the  natural  law-which  carries  the  decree  that 
the  works  of  the  transgressor  must  inevitably 
recoil  upon  his  own  head  in  this  world,  without 
waiting  for  the  advent  of  the  next.     His  was  a 
not   uncommon   type,   and   very   characteristic 
of   the   way   a  public   school  education   reacts 
upon  a  certain  sort  of  youth.     Schoolmasters 
are  to  blame  for  much  of  the  ignorance  in  the 
world.     Their   system   is   to   cram,   instead   of 
developing  the  brain  as  an  instrument  of  reason  ; 
they  should  themselves  be  sent  to  study,  not 
how  to  acciuire  knowledge,  practical  and  moral 
but  how  to  impart  it.     Our  wh-'.e  system  of 
teaching  requires  revision. 

If  the  Karl  had  not  been  so  blinded  by  his  own 
conceit  he  would  have  experienced  something 
more  than  disgust  at  the  position  his  younger 
son  now  assumed  ;  for  the  latter,  with  a  plaus- 
ible and  spurious  sympathy,  abetted  his  father 
in  his  pettish  attacks  upon  his  elder  brother. 

"  I  hav»'  just  b.cn  talking  to  Ronald."  said 
Lord  Bannockburn.  "  about  standing  for  the 
countv.   and  he   hi>   been  airing  his   view>  on 
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to  sl^sfvt:'^:  '''  ^'^*'-^'^  °P'"-  ought 

"Local    Veto!"    exclaimed    Archie,    looking 

want      T.     '^^^'  ■,  ^""    '""P''^    ''">■*  ng    they 

oWer  1  ,.      "'''"'"  ''y  "'^^  majority.     The 

«ith  hberty-^tC  hke     „  h     '     "'""'^  "^'^'" 
if    badly-ft    saves    th         ,      g°^erned,  even 

thcn,selves      Tlty  do  vIT  ",   """""«    '°^ 

but  they  n„,st';Z.";ra't  'r'""'"'  "'^^-  ^■^"'' 
Arclne   paused   for  a   minute.     He   Has   r  .t 
such  a  fool  as  to  over<lo  his  part.     The  Ear 
HZtr-"'' '-"""-'^ -nrethin;  at:: 

iJ  "ir""  w;.;;r 'ir^'r "'"'"' ^^"-- 
^,  but  fn^,:::  t;;,: :,:?-«:;[  ^^ 

il^("^  can  I(>ave  the  rountrv  " 

"-  b.o.her.: , -y:  ::;;,;:^*:;;,. -r-'  -^y  "y 

n joined    the   youn^i^ci-   son    lightly, 
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and  with  a  smile.  "  The  electors  won't  consider 
that,  anyhow,  until  it  is  too  late.  I  don't  see 
why,  if  a  man  thinks  that  Home  Rule  is  going 
to  get  him  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  shouldn't 
go  in  for  it.  Expediency  is  the  thing  nowadays. 
A  man  must  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  walk  warily, 
but  not  fail  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancement that  offers  itself.  A  clever  man 
always  profits  by  the  experience  of  others  ;  a 
stupid  man  pays  for  his  own  experience.  The 
people  are  simply  stepping-stones  for  the  am- 
bitious, and  the  funny  thing  is  that  the  lattcr's 
step  is  so  light  that  the  people  never  seem  to 
feel  it.  I  have  often  told  Ronald  that  he  has 
too  many  squeamish  scruples  to  be  a  politician. 
Now  what's  amusing  you,  Janet  ?  " 

"  ^^'hy,  I  always  hear  the  Liberals  preaching 
the  necessity  of  trusting  the  people,"  answered 
his  sister,  "  while  they  try  all  the  time  to  take 
their  liberty  away,  and  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  a  pack  of  children  not  fit  to  be  trusted. 
We  must  not  do  this— we  may  not  do  that. 
Soon  there  will  be  no  liberty  left.  There  will 
be  so  much  legislation  that  no  one  will  know 
what  the  law  is— a  Britain  of  chaos  and  lawyers. 
We  have  too  manv  lawyers  in  l^arliament 
alr(\i(ly." 

"  Bravo  !  "  said  Archie,  with  a  sneer.  "  Vou, 
()l  r(>nr<(>    ni(>  in   J-i,-,>ii.-  ,.r  w '.  ^-..fi..-.   ..   -.  >> 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  r('j)Iic{l  his  sister.  "  It's  sure 
to  come  some  day,  now  that  women  form  such 
a  large  percentage  in  the  labour  market." 

"  Von  keep  those  ideas  to  vourself,  my  dear 
or  you'll  be  classed  with  such  women  as  Mrs 
Brandt  and  Miss  Hitchcock,  who  go  disturbing 
political  meetings  with  their  catervauling  • 
women  who  want  to  have  the  i^rivileges  of  both 
se.xes,  while  ])ossessing  the  virtues  of  neither  i  " 
"  Women  must  do  something,  Archie  ;  they 
become  dull  for  want  of  an  interest  in  life." 

"  Save  us  from  their  interest,"  Archie  ex- 
claimed. -  It's  my  belief  thev  raise  the  cry 
of  suffrage  simi)]y  from  curiositv  to  see  what 
tlK  men  will  say.  Curiosity  is  the  great  curse 
of  the  female  sex,  and  brings  more  women  to 
grief  than  viciousness." 

"  My  dear  brother,  when  women  cease  to  be 
curious,  the  world  will  amie  to  an  end,"  rei,lied 
Lady  Janet  lightly,  as  slie  moved  back  from  the 
table. 

I  "  Women  are  too  fond  of  sliding  on  thin  ice  " 
retorted  Archie,  "  and  xery  few  of  them  a^e 
hght  enough  not  to  go  through  :  curiositv  leads 
them  on." 

The    Earl  snuled.     "  I   think    vou'll    have    to 
contest  th.-  cniuilN-,  Ar(lii(>,  instead  of  Ronald." 


l^i^ht,   sir!  "    was   the  easv  answer. 


begin    whenc\fr    nou    nj. 


I'll 
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hear  that    Murray  is   not   (piito  so   popular  in 
thc.cp-i'-t-'^-^'^'""''*^^^*'''"-    I  in.'t  old  Stitrhos, 
the  vobblrr,  XTstrrclav.  .iul  hr  toKl  uu'  that  he 
had  not  sent  his  subscription  to  the  Bird  Show. 
Old    stitelK-s    will    never    for^a-t    that,    and    he 
represents  twenty  votes  at  least.      Hut,  father, 
don't  you  think  that  my  present  allowance  is 
rather    insignihcant    for    one    who    aspires    to 
Parliamentary  honours  ?     One  must  go  among 
the    electors,    you    know,    and    spend    a    little 
money      It's    akin    to    what    the    vulgar    rail 
<  greasing  their  palms,'   and  the   money  would 

be  well  spent." 

The  Earl  grunted.     "  Work  hard   when  you 
are  young,  my  boy,  and  you  will  enjoy  your 

old  age." 

"  I  rather  agree  with  Dr  Johnson,  sir,  that 
for  a  man  to  spend  tin-  best  part  of  his  life  in 
amassing  a  competence  which  he  is  too  old 
to  enjoy,  is  the  height  of  folly.  Let  us  make 
the  most  of  our  life  while  we  are  yoimg,  and 
do  our  charities  afterwards." 

Lightly  humming  an  air,  he  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

"  H^^    IS    XOT   DEAD,"    „K    cRIED. 

->ay  to  the  south  o  S    h    nor^-    "  "'"'^'■' 
peat-moss  of  Mordun      (M   n       "''"""^^^ibe.l 
b"tler  to  my  lord  ofBa  moc  h"'""  '''''"""'"'■ 
^^id  that  it  meant  hea    andWt   i"/  'r''°"^'>' 
Scot  he  was,  that  he  .vas  '  „      '   ^^'  ""'  ''"'"y 
self   to   any  panic  Lk         I  '^°™""'«"g  him- 
blue   waters  o     t       i^^.^    i"  '"'""""■     ^l^ 
where  they  mingled  w   h  ft,  "'^   '°   ""^  ''«^f. 
waters  of  the  Xor  h   s   '  '"'"'''  ""^  -'^"^'^ 

fascination  over  I  d  i^',JrI"'T'  V*^"^'' 
'■arliest  yonth.  he  never  „uld'  ,  i  ™'"  '"'^ 
and  see  the  stately  fu  l^ri,  d  .  \^"''^*"-"'' 
"•■t  npon  it,  until  he  verc  lostt"'"''  ''"'■'' 
"s  dm,  blue  horizon  ZIT  "*'''"  '''''""'' 
indefinable  lon.inrto  .n  7  .''•^I"'^iencing  an 
neu.  and  stran\f,  ""'"■■""'-"*"  seek 
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of  youth  are  loiif^s  long  thoughts/'  and  it  is 
grantt'tl  to  but  tew  ot  us  to  rcahze  thcni.  Lord 
Falkirk  was  not  very  old  Ix-fore  he  was  aware 
of  this,  it  was  a  lingular  thing  that  even  when 
he  hatl  come  to  what  are  supposed  to  be  years 
of  discretion,  he  -iiould  have  felt  envious  of  the 
son  of  old  Widow  Brown,  at  the  lodge  gates, 
when  he  "  signetl  on  "  and  sailed  as  a  cabin- 
boy  in  a  leaky  old  merchantman  sailing  out  of 
the  port  of  Leith.  Perhaps  not  till  then  had 
he  realised,  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  that  the 
poor  are  in  reality  freer  than  the  rich,  and  that 
if  one  is  born  to  a  responsible  position  in  life, 
he  may  not  do  exactly  as  he  pleases— that  there 
is  a  certain  something  expected  of  him  which  it 
is  unwise  to  disregard. 

It  was  the  day  of  Lord  Falkirk's  coming  of 
age,  and  in  Bannock  Castle  they  were  having 
a  busy  and  an  anxious  time  ;  for  the  old  Earl, 
true  to  the  promptings  of  his  warped  nature, 
had  determined  that  such  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  county  should  be  cele- 
brated with  all  due  honours.  He  was  only 
unselfish  when  the  dignity  of  the  family  was 
concerned  ;  that  had  to  be  maintained  —  it 
was  part  of  their  stock  in  trade.  For  once  in 
his  life,  at  least,  he  had,  literally,  loosened  his 
purse    strings,  and    given    a    free    hand    to    the 
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t^he  different  marquees  in   Bannock  Park,  and 

l.n  ,ted  refreshments  „f  a  substantial  and  linu.d 
nature  to  all  eon.ers.     There  uere  to  bo  gam  s 
or    he  young,  and  there  was  to  be  speechifvine 
for  the  old.     In  particular,  at  two  i.^th    a  ft'" 

Ea  1  and  h,s  fam.ly,  some  of  the  neighbours 
and  the  tenantry  were  to  be  present    and  at' 

«_h,c     the  health  of  the  young 'laird  was  to  b 
drunk.     In  short,  ,t  v    ■  to  be  a  day  of  general 
r  jo,ong  and  nrerry-maKing  :    for,  ne.xt  to  th 
b.  th  o    an  he,r  to  the  throne,  the  Earl  lirmlv 

h  story   of  the  eoLU-.try  was  the  coming  of  age 
of  an  heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Bannockburn       ^ 

that  verv"'  '"  ""^  "'^'  "'""'■"  '""•  -"-""ng 
that  very  nuic.  resembled  a  fair.     It  was  the 

h.rges    crowd   tha,  had  ever  been   see      ev  n 

dncts  of  R  '  '"habitant,"  within  the  pre- 
cmcts  of  Bannock.  There  were  all  sorts  and 
cond,t,ons  of  people  present,  from  toil  an^cla"' 
worn  hedgers  and  ditchers,  to  keen-eyed  jo, ma 
l-ts  from  some  of  the  big  Scottish  dailies  and 
smart  county  folk  who  had  come  down  t;  th 
country    to   recruit   after   the    London    seaso 

bv  their  b  '"n  '"'°  ""  '"^^'^  "'  "-  ™^'i«' 
st^ne.T  ''""'^'^^""K  bows  and  dresses,  con- 
structed on  a  scheme  that  passed  all  commn"^ 
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understanding.     It     was    a    remarkable    thing 
how  such  an  och  a-ion  seemed   to  break  down 
all  the  barriers  of  elas>,  drawing  together  many 
so   widely   dissimilar   in    wealth,    jnirsnits,    and 
social    position.     I'or   instance,   a   certain   dow- 
ager, well   known   in   society,   who,   if   she   saw 
ht,  would  think  nothing  of  cutting  a  i)rincess 
of  the  roval  blood,  was  seen  discussing  with  a 
homelv    countrvwou;an,    in    the    most    friendly 
and  amiable  fashion  in  the  world,  the  relative 
merits  of  wheaten  meal  and  oatmeal  as  articles 
of  diet   for  children.     In   another   part   of   the 
park  there  was  a  young  subaltern  of  a  Highland 
regiment,  and  another  of  dragoons,  each  with 
his  coat  off,  putting  the  stone  and  tossing  the 
caber  with  a  group  of  gamekeepers  and  plough- 
men,   and   beating   them   badly,    too.     In    still 
another    place    there    was    a    youth    of   sixteen 
years,  who  had  been  very  strictly  brought  up, 
and  was  now  being  bound  hard  and  fast  to  the 
lowest  scamp  in  the  village  in  order  that  the 
two  might  run  together  in  a  three-legged  race. 
They  were  to  run  against  the  parson's  son,  who 
was  coming  out  for  the  Church,  and  the  son  of 
an  old  poacher  called  Crook,  who  spent  on  an 
average  six  months  out  of  the  twelve  in  gaol. 

Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
friendliest    gatherings    th"^    the    country    had 
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ences  of  rank  onrr  lai.l  nsi.lr,  isnvoi.e  scrined 
"<l'-""vrs,Mnr,l.„,attn,,|,v,M,,,h,«.,,|,,,,,, 
bHo,v,ll„.vlK„llo„k...l  „,„„,,.  ,,„,„,,,,  |„„„^,„' 
butv,rvla,  a|.a.ll,,„n|h,„„,K,,,      It  proved 
t  ic  grami  fart  of  ,h,.,r  connno,,  l„„„a„itv   and 

nrH-'",'  '""""■  "'""'"'"'"  '"'I  tlH.  better 
tor  tins  Kinnps,,  of  .l.^r  ae.|uaintaneeslnp 

As  for  f.ord  l.-alkirk  Imnseif,  i„  „1„«,  hononr 
tlu    day  was    b.-n.^  eelebrate.l,  it  was,  perhaps 
no     so   remarkable   after  all,    that   n  a m'   who 

en  erod  the  castle  or  park  wuh  a  view  to  seeking 
h  m  out  and  congratnlating  bin,  npon  his  eonting 
of  ago  should  express  no  stn-,,ris..  when  thev 
d'd  not  r.n.l  bin,.  Doubtless,  in  sneh  a  erowd 
It  «as  an  easy  thing  to  miss  him.  J'erhaps  as 
h.s  anttpathy  to  anything  approaehing  a  fuss 
was  well  known,  he  fel,  sonu-what  <lit^'dent  m 
appearing  before  the  tin.e  when  he  would  ha" 

° '■"';;";'''•  l-Se  marquee  an,lretu,n  thank 
for  he  honour  which  had  been  .onferred  o, 
Inm  that  day  by  ..,ch  a  la.ge  and  infin  tb 
ga  henng.  It  was  indeed  a  son.ewhat  trying 
ordeal  for  a  yo.n>g  ,nan  of  a  sensitive  and  ret.rin^ 
nature    and  it  was  with  no  particular  su  p  i  e 

or  dtspeasure  that  when  the  Karl  and  his  gue! 
came  down  to  breakfast,  thev  discovered  tla 

.arl.r  .  nd  had  d,sap|x.ared.     More  than  likely 
as   l-or,l    Haimockbnrn    Ihought,    he   ha,l   gone' 
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into  tlu'  park  to  direct  and  help  the  ])reparations 
lor  tlie  da\'s  festi\ities.  Only  Lady  Janet 
XHined  to  trouble  herself  unusually  about  her 
brother's  absence.  She  left  the  breakfast  room 
and  (questioned  old  Duncan  the  butler,  who 
had  grown  white  haired  in  the  service  of  the 
family,  as  to  the  time  Lord  I'alkirk  had  gone 
out,  and  as  to  his  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts. 
But  the  domestic  staff  of  l^annock  was  some- 
what demoralised  on  this  particular  morning, 
ha\ing  had  a  double  amount  of  work  to  get 
through,  and  had  taken  no  note  of  the  doings 
of  their  young  master.  One  of  the  footmen 
indeed,  was  certain  that  he  had  seen  him  going 
towards  the  large  marcjuee  some  two  hours 
before,  and  more  than  likely  he  was  there  now. 
There  was  surelv  no  cause  for  Lady  Janet  to 
be  a})prehensive  as  to  the  non-appearance  of 
her  brother  ;  she  knew  how  he  disliked  a  fuss, 
and  it  was  not  an  unpardonable  offence  if  on 
this  rather  trying  day  he  had  in  some  way  set 
aside  the  conventionalities. 

Li  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  Earl,  Lady 
Janet,  and  Archie  were  kept  far  too  busy  re- 
ceiving guests  and  making  various  arrange- 
ments to  note  that  Ronald  had  not  yet  put  in 
an  appear;  nee.  Probably  he  had  retired  to 
some  (juit  c  corner  of  tlu^  park  to  rehearse  the 
speech  that  he  would  have  to  deliver.      It  was 
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thouf^htless  of  hin.   to  nr^Krt   his  quests  , 
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then  tlu-  Dn.nns  l.a.l  Invn  a  p.n.l.ar  ra,;  for 
generations,  and  wl.at  wonI,l  havr  Iv.n  con- 
strued as  somethin^r  almost  like  an  act  of  in- 
sanity in  others,  was  considered  only  in  the 
liglit  of  eccentricity  in  them. 

Noon:    and  the  sun  blazed 'down  upon  the 
hrong  in  the  park.     There  never  had  been  such 
a  day  mi  the  Instory  of  the  county.     It  was  a  day 
or  some  of  these  simple,  honest,  country  folks 
to  talk  aooul  m  the  long  winter  eyenings  for 
many  years  to  come.     It  was  a  day  of  bewilder- 
ing gaiety,  and  of  hobnobbing  with  lords  and 
ladies  that  they  neyer.  in   their  wildest   ihglds 
of  imagination,  had  aspired  to.     The  only  thing 
that  puzzled  some  of  those  whose  heads  were 
not  cpiite  so  easily  turned,  was  the  continued 
absence  of  lord  VaW-iri-       i  ,     .       """■" 

knpvv  .        ..  Amongst  those  «ho 

kne«  s„n,etln„K  ot  the  family  history  there 
were  whisperings  of  a  din,  tradition  regarding 
a   eertun,   c.arl   who  on   his   .narriage  <iay  1  ad 

aken,t,n,o„sl..ad.,,,oawaywithson,ebol 
elses  n,  ,.  „],..„  Ins  bride  ua,  waiting  for  him 
m  ehnrd,  or  of  ,h,.  sud.len  disappearance  " 
former  he„-  a,  ins  ,„„,ing  of  age,  son.e  hnn.lre.ls 
of  years  ago  and  of  a  visit  from  that  n,ys,icd 
l>erso„age,  I  he  family  ghost,  being  ,h,e 
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One  o'clock,  and  the  Earl  had  sent  a  couple 
of  footmen  to  tell  Lord  P'alkirk  that  he  would 
like  to  speak  with  him.  There  were  one  or 
two  i)oints  which  he  thought  it  would  be  well 
for  his  son  to  introduce  into  his  speech.  Young 
men  could  not  be  expected  to  have  the  wisdom 
of  older  heads,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  same 
ordeal  himself  nearly  two  score  years  before. 
The  Earl  felt  in  a  not  particularly  uncharitable 
mood  ;  still,  this  extreme  ditttdence  of  his  son 
to  meet  his  own  guests  was,  beyond  doubt, 
annoying. 


•^ 


ft  .  \!- 


Half-past  one  o'cloc  k,  and  the  footmen  came 
back  looking  hot  and  worried,  to  report  to  the 
luirl  that  thev  had  searched  high  anr'  low  for 
Lord  Falkirk,  but  had  been  unable  to  find  him. 
The  strange  thing  about  it  all  was  that  nobody 
had  seen  him  that  forenoon. 

In  five  minutes  more  the  Earl  was  a  very  angry 
man  indeed,  and  three  or  four  gamekeepers 
were  scouring  the  policies  in  different  directions. 
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A  (piarter  to  two  o'clock,  and  the  guests  were 
already  tiling  into  th(>  large  manjuee  and  tak- 
ts.     lord  l)annockb\nn  was  j)a(  ing 
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tlit'ir  scats 


anxiousiN-   \ip  and   down   out'-ide    th''   tent    with 
his   watch   in    his   hand,    fuming   over   what    he 
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considered    a   din    ,    msult    to    himself      Afn 


La,lv  Janet  stood  irreso]„telN-.     Hesiilc  her  u 

iuTc  ^"    "7'"-"'--    -f    U-rrible    news.     A 
■noanin,  of  the  !„;":;'"';  f  •"  ""= 

^;^-.:::^;,;:L:!ferS~T,^ 
™;i  :;:::":,r;i:;'  r;  'r- '— ^^ 

to  break  „,  he,-  h  - ;  ,',  t;;'",""  '>-- 

and    ,,e,haps    e,,.a,e    nnne  ^^     ,■  .         ,    "  T' 
"•■'•'■ssaiv    alarm!     Oh    ,1,,,    J,'  ";     ^  "" 

think  so  I     Ifvis-,  ,  n  '■""'''    ""'^■ 

•^he    hnd    lo  '''-'•""'■"■  ''""'I'le  faet 

"     H'Tl    I.,    eonnriinnratr    to    her    fither       ^1 

iilwe    must    ,|„   it     „    v  ,     1  ,  '  '"' 

'      't    ».as    ll,T    n;;hl.      ii,    ,|„. 
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porch  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  her  courage  seemed 
to  desert  her  ;  there  was  a  singing  in  her  ears, 
and  everything  seemed  to  spin  round. 

"  (io  and  teH  his  Lordship  that  I  must  speak 
to  him,"  she  said  ;    "  I'll  wait  for  him  here." 

At  that  moment,  some  one  with  authority 
and  a  little  more  sense  than  his  neighbours, 
turned  the  several  wondering  spectators  out  of 
the  little  tent  attached  to  the  marquee,  and 
Lady  Janet  and  the  gamekeeper  were  left  alone. 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  she  thought  long 
afterwards,  that  in  her  perturbed  state  of  mind 
at  that  time  such  trithng  details  should  impress 
themselves  upon  her  observation.  For  instance, 
she  noticed  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  mud 
upon  the  boots  and  clothes  of  the  gamekeeper  ; 
there  was  a  dirty  yellowish  kind,  and  another 
of  a  dark,  slatey  blue.  She  realised,  almost 
without  any  conscious  effort  of  thought,  that 
the  man  must  have  waded  down  to  the  water's 
edge  in  the  river  through  the  treacherous 
"  slink."  When  the  iitranger  had  lifted  aside 
the  canvas  of  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
maniuee,  to  go  and  tell  her  father  that  he  was 
wanted  outside,  she  caught  a  mouKMitary  glimpse 
of  the  long,  glittering,  and  crowded  tables  that 
ran  down  the  centre  of  the  tent,  and  every 
detail  was  instantly  photograi)lHd  in  her  mind. 
^'ears  afterwards  she  could  remember  wondering 
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^  hmpire. 

-so  subtly  quirk  is  thought -how  a  certain  ol<l- 
ash,onod  tlowor  ha,l  found  its  wav  amon  st 
ho  anstocratic  orclnds  a.ul  roses  of  the  taWc' 

s«en  of  human  voices,  the  clinking  of  plates 
and    glasses,    and    other    broken    sounds    tha 
s  ruck  upon  her  cars  ;    she  could  even  ana    se 
hese  sounds  afterwards,  and  recall  the  h  nt  o 
orr,ble  mockery  they  suggested  at   the  tie 
It  seemed  an  age  to  her  before  her  father  came 


She  often  wondore.l  afterwards  how  she  had 
ound  the  courage  to  break  the  dreadful  ne- 

o  L/v     LUL    naiKl     as   if    ho    were    thn 

weaker  of  the  two,  and  nK,st  needed  hi    : 'a 
'(she  were  a  niother,  a„,l  he  „,.„  a  son  with 
whon,  she  nn,st  needs  deal  gentiv      X     o  d 

him   how   tlie    keeoer   1,„1    „„        i' 

t      ,,  ,        "^'W'T   li.ul   gone   down   to   the 

boat  house  by  the  ri^■er,  and  how  there  he  had 

ound,  on  the  little  wooden  p.er  that  ran  some 

d  s  aiice  out   towards  the  ebbing  tide,  a  stick 

bro  I'er       H  '""  "/  f""'"'  ""*  ""'"'««'  '°  '-^ 

she    ai/   t     .  '"""  ''""'  ^"''^  "•"  '■»  ""^  ^kiff, 
he    aia   that  was  used  for  wild  fowl  shooting 

'"  ""'  '^'■'■i"'-  l'^"l  seen  th..  hid,,  boat  stuck  i!; 
;'',"';';''''''''''''l'l«-''--l.-"nheriver  le,: 
"   ""'  "■"'  ^'- 'i  '-y  <llc  ou.g ,  ,„|e,  kec^ 
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upwards.  He  had  got  lu'lj),  launched  a  boat, 
and,  going  over,  had  ])ick(d  it  up  ;  but  nowhere 
on  the  opposite  shore  was  there  any  sign  of  its 
former  occupant,  who,  if  circumstantial  evi- 
dence did  not  lie,  must  liave  been  Ronald. 

And  now  her  tale  was  told  ;  but  although 
she  put  almost  ridiculous  importance  and  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  evidence  was  onlv  circum- 
stantial, after  all,  and  that  I^onald  might  pos- 
sibly have  gained  the  opposite  bank,  even 
although  the  boat  had  capsized  in  mid-stream, 
it  was  a  pitifully  meagre  and  insufticient  hope 
to  glean  au\'  comfort  from. 

r>\'  this  time  Archie  had  joined  the  little 
group  ;  he  stood  looking  upon  his  father  and 
sister  with  a  face  on  whicli  the  most  careless 
obser\er  could  plainly  read  tiie  strain  of  con- 
thcting  emotions.  It  would  not  have  been  a 
difficult  thing  to  speculate  upon  these  emotions 
then.  His  brother  drowned,  he  the  heir  !  — 
there  are  c^mes  when  e\'en  the  hardest  hearted 
are  filled  with  disgust  and  horror  at  the  con- 
tcmj:»lations  of  their  own  sordid  selves. 

It  was  with  a  thoroughly  impassive  face 
that  the  Earl  heard  the  news.  But  any  one 
who  knew  him  intimateh"  could  tell  that  it 
was  the  impassi\-eness  of  one  wliost'  faculties 
had  been  literally  paralysed  by  an  unexpected 
shock,     ror   about    a    minute    the    drawn    and 
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\vl)itc  face  was  like  a  mask.     'riRii  the  muscles 

round  the  mouth  twitched  and  the  lips  moved. 

In  another  second  the  weakness  passed. 

"  He  is  not  dead  !  "  he  cried,  "  lie  cannot  be 

dead  !  I  can't  and  won't  bclie\-e  it.  This  thin- 
has  happened  before  in  our  family.  Let  me 
go  my  dear  ;  I  will  look  at  the  spot  where  the 
boat  was  found.     Let  me  go  !— let  me  go  !  " 

'ihe  girl  tried  to  stoj)  him,  but  the  old  man 
was  not  to  be  arrested;  he  disengaged  her 
hands  with  his  trembling  lingers,  and  with  his 
set  grey  face,  and  an  unwonted,  frenzied  look 
in  his  e\-es,  he  rushed  out  into  the  sun  bare- 
headed, and  hurried  towards  the  river. 


?!'g?.'^y^'*^-£g^'??gg 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  GOXK,    AS    Tlii:    BLACK    DRKIM    GAED  !  " 

IT  was  some  considerable  time  before  the 
,u;uests  in  the  different  marquees  reahsed 
that  something  serious  had  liappened.  The 
Earl,  closely  followed  by  one  or  two  of  the  out- 
door workers,  had  crossed  the  })ark  and  was  now 
nniking  for  the  river  side.  He  had  not  been 
gone  many  minutes,  however,  before  the  spare, 
black-coated  hgure  of  the  butler,  old  Duncan 
^r  Robbie,  followed  him  swiftly  across  the 
grounds  and  over  the  low-lying  fields  by  the 
river  bank.  He  had  no  covering  on  his  own 
grizzled  head,  but  in  one  hand  he  held  a  soft 
felt  hat  that  belonged  to  his  master.  It  was 
the  Earl  himself  whom  Duncan  wanted  to  look 
after  ;  the  hat  was  a  good  excuse,  and  of  little 
ini|)ortance.  For  was  not  Duncan  a  good  ten 
\ears  older  than  his  master,  and  had  he  not, 
when  the  latter  was  a  boy,  been  the  one  to 
whose  guidance  he  had  been  entrusted  in  his 
country    rambles  ?      Had    he    not    grown   grey 
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rejoiced  witli  tlicin  in  tluir  triuini)li>,  and 
mourned  with  them  in  their  aithction^  ?  Had 
not  his  one  ^a'eat  interest  in  hte  been  the  family 
of  Dreims  ?  and  cHd  he  not,  in  spite  of  many 
acts  of  devotion,  li^ditly  passt'd  o\er  1)\-  the 
Earl,  re<,far(l  him  with  as  nnich  feeliiii;  and 
interest  as  he  would  luu'e  laxished  ui)on  his 
own  son  ?  It  was,  indeed,  because  he  Iuk.  no 
living  relatives  that  all  the  old  man's  affection 
went  out  to  his  master's  fami!  .  l\'rha})s 
Duncan  was  the  one  man  in  liannock  of  whom 
the  Earl  stood  sonu'what  in  fear,  foj-  though, 
at  times,  the  latter  would  growl  in  his  character- 
istic way  at  him,  he  was  generall\-  unpleasantly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  being  regarded 
with  a  species  of  mild,  i)it\ing  dis})arag<'ment 
by  his  intellectual  superior.  M' Robbie's  shrewd 
common  sense  was  prox'erbial  in  the  country- 
side, and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Earl  himself 
would  rather  take  his  butler's  ojiinion  than  that 
of  his  factor  upon  many  ihings. 

The  two  keepers  had  launched  the  little  boat. 
The  Earl  had  seized  an  oar  and  was  about  to 
push  off,  when  Duncan  ran  (]uicklv  down  the 
slii)pery  wooden  ])ier  and  leaped  into  the  boat, 
with  the  innninent  danger  of  capsizing  it. 

\\'hat    the   de\il    has   brought    sou    here  'i  " 
cried    Lord    Hannockburn,    e\eing    the    butl(M- 
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-ri/xlcd,  >tubl)lv  liair,  so  lik."  lii>  own,  had 
somewhat  >tartl>'(l  hini. 

"  Shovf  her  oil,  ^hl^ ohii  and  keep  lit-r  nose 
lonnd."  wa>  wliat  Dnnran  said  llr^t.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  Ivarl  -bv  this  time  the  strong 
current  had  carried  the  Htt1(  boat  well  past 
th(^  ]Mer  ;  there  wa-  no  danger  of  them  putting 
back  n'n'v  and  an>were.l  :  "  It's  a  strong  sun, 
niv    lord,    an"    I    thocht    ye    had    forgotten    yer 

hat." 

The    iCarl    muttered    something    as     Duncan 
placed   the    hat    in    his   hand.     It    was   strange 
that    the    presi>nce    of   this   old    servant    should 
seem   to  contirm   certain   mieasy   misgivings  in 
his  master's  mind.      He  remembered  how,  many 
long   years   ago,   when   tliere   had   been   a   crisis 
in  his  life,  and  things  had  somehow  gone  wrong 
with   him,   the   unexpectcMl   and  opportune   ap- 
jiearance  of  Duncan  on  one  occasion  had  saved 
him  from  committing  a  very  rash  action  indeed. 
There  was  no  one  who  knew  better  than  Duncan 
what   foolishness  the    Dreims  were  capable  of. 
It  was  strange  that  now,  when  the  I'larl's  chev- 
ishcd  hopes  for  the  future  seemed  in  the  very 
act  of  crashing  down  about  his  ears,  and  the 
better  promptings  of  his  heart  were  torturing 
him  with  i:>ainiul  recriminations,  the  very  pres- 
ence of  this  faithful  old  servant  should  bring 
i.„ ,  4^,,  1,;,,,  fiw.  fn^f  r»f  iiic  nwn  \^'nni"  nf  stab- 
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ilitv.  Tt  is  ono  thine:  to  advocate  hi-h-lian.lod 
principles  where  otliers  are  concerned,  but  it 
IS  quite  another  thing  to  folhnv  them  oneself. 

W'liat  an  iinplacabl(>  face  that  deep,  steadily 
flowing  ri^-er  showed   to   the   furti\-e  and   half- 
frightened    glances    of    the    four    men    as    they 
pulled  across  it  !     In  some  places  the  surface 
would   be   as  dull   and  cxpre^^sionless  as  glass 
then   suddenly,   as   if  there  were  some   unseen 
power    forcing    the    water    u})wards,   it    would 
bubble  and  boil,  and  a  little  wave  would  form 
and    break    again.     It    was    as    if    thev    almost 
expected  to  see  on  such  occasions  a  white  face 
come  suddenls-  to  the  surface,  shot  u])  b}'  one 
of  those  tortured  undercurrents. 

They  reached  the  other  side,   looked  at  the 
siK)t  N\here  the  upturned  boat  had  been  found, 
but    got    no    information    there.     They    pulled 
up  stream  again  to  where  a  low,  rough  spit  of 
stones  ran  down  through  the  mud  to  the  wafer's 
edge,  and  the  Earl  got  out.     He  told  the  two 
men  to  stop  in  the  boat  ;    as  Duncan  did  not 
move   he  took  no  notice  of  him  ;    but   before 
the  Earl   had  reached  the  river  bank,  Duncan 
had  sprung  out  of  the  boat  and  was  following 
Looking  back,  the  Ec.rl  saw  him  and  shouted 
angrily    to    stop    where    he    was    until    he    was 
wanted. 

But  Duncan  never  stoonprl  imfii  \^^  1,0,1  „„i. 
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alonc:siclt>  tlu^  Earl.  "  M\  lord,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  I  di^obcn'cil  vou  once  before,  ari'  ye 
know  what  came  of  it.  \'e  tell't  me  after  that 
I  had  been  \'our  friend,  ^'e  spoke  me  true,  an' 
it's  because  I'm  that  now  that  I  daur  ye  as  I 
do.  I  ken  whaur  ye're  gaun,  yer  lordship,  as 
weel  as  if  ye  tell't  me  yersel'.  Let  me  gang  to 
that  eursed  sj^ot.  It  was  there  I  fund  y<'r  ain 
fe\'ther  -but  I  wot  the  lad  isna  there.  Stop 
ve  here,  an'  let  r.i(>  look  :  y  maunna  gam; 
\-(M"ser.  Hoots  toots!  (juaet  vtM'sel',  my  lord  - 
I'm  etlin'  it  will  be  a'  rieht  y*'t." 

It  was  a  strange  thing  that  in  his  excitement 
the  old  man  should  have  relapsed  into  his  native 
Doric.  He  never  was  known  to  use  it,  save  to 
one  or  two  of  his  old  friends  who  were  his 
social  equals.  l>ut  now  that  an  old  tragedy, 
which  for  years  had  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
house  of  Dreims,  threatened  to  repeat  itself, 
Duncan,  true  to  the  instincts  that  had  kept 
him  all  his  life  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
of  servants,  took  one  step  backwards  across 
the  changes  tnue  had  wrought,  and  became  as 
that  earnest  but  raw  youth  again  who  had 
before  pleaded  with  the  young  earl. 

Now  he  pleaded  with  him  for  a  widely  different 
j^urpose.  He  knew  whau  the  effects  of  a  shock 
would  be  to  one  in  his  excited  condition  just 
liicn.     lie    naQ    Knuwiij    since    iic    vvcis    a    L'oy, 
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that   tlioro  was  a   stran-v  strctV   of  sonictliint,- 
— occontririty,    to    use    a    kindly    tmii— which 
ran    throu-h    tho   lioiise   \\v   scrv.'d.     Tlic   indi- 
vidual  members  of   the   rac(^  who  had  jiroved 
the  existence  of  this  family  curse  had  suffered 
from   it  in   somewhat   different   ways.     In   one 
respect  only  the  disease  showed  its  sameness— 
the  victim  was  in  most  respects  much  like  any 
other  healthy  minded  person,  and  seldom  gave 
any   indication   of   it    until    he   had   astonished 
the  world  by  some  unaccountable  act  of  folly. 
It    was   a   remarkable    fact    that    the    principal 
victim  of  the  attack  was  generallv  the  sufferer's 
own  self.     One  tale  ran  that  a  certain  amiable 
and  beautiful  lady  of  the  family  flung  over  the 
man    she    rea]]\-    loved,    without    anv    warning 
whatever,  and  wi^iit  off  with  a  slrolhng  ))layer 
who  was  as  commonplace  and  sordid  a  wretch 
as  ever  li\-ed.     ("oming  to   her  senses   when  it 
was   too   late,   she   dec-lared    luM'self   the    victim 
of    an     inexj^licable    and    irresistible    impulse. 
One   lord   had   disappeared   on    th(^   dav   of  his 
marriage,    and    had    Ixhmi    found,    years    after- 
wards,  working  as  a  common   labourer  on   the 
wharfs  of  a  seajK-it   town,     'j-here  was  another 
who,  on  (he  (la\-  he  was  to  have  been  decorated 
by   the   king   for   distinguished   service   abroad, 
disai)i)eaivd,    and    was    never    heard    of    again." 
And  })erlia])s  sadder  and  stranger  than  any  of 
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th(^^(^  tliinuis.  was  th(^  fart  that  the  father  of 
the  ])resent  Tuiii  had  chowned  himself  in  the 
self-same  pool,  towards  whieh.  the  latter  was 
now  making  his  way,  with  the  horrible  fear 
in  his  heart  that  there  he  might  tind  the  corpse 
of  his  son,  for  he  knew  that  to  repeat  some  par- 
ticularly appalling  deed  is  ever  the  tirst  impulse 
of  the  insane.  That  strange  reticence  and  hint 
of  introspection  in  one  so  young  as  his  son  had 
more  than  once  sti^.^k  the  Earl  with  a  chill 
significance.  It  was  easy  to  guess  at  the  con- 
siderate promptings  that  made  Duncan  anxious 
to  shield  his  master  from  any  horrible  discovery. 
The  latter  had  in  his  youth  been  the  victim  of 
tragedy  enough  ;  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to 
confront  him  witli  what  might  be  withheld  from 
Inm,  now  that  he  was  perhaps  not  so  well  able 
to  b;'ar  it.  Duncan  saw  beyond  the  selfishness, 
narrowness,  and  pL-rversity  of  this  man's  world- 
worn  individuality  :  he  remembered  to-day 
only  the  somewhat  weak  and  affectionate  nature 
of  the  impulsive  bov  who  had  been  as  a  brother 
to  him  in  the  years  that  seemed  so  long  ago. 

Now  that  th.ev  had  gone  some  little  distance, 
out  of  sight  of  the  men  in  the  boat,  Duncan 
suddenlv  placed  his  hand  on  the  Earl's  arm. 

"  You'll  stop  here,  mv  lord,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  that,  though  respectful  enough,  was  still 
not    without    a    hint    of    firmness.     "  Vou    mun 
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let  mc  ,G:an(?  alan-  the  bank  and  ha'e  a  look 
at  -  Dead  Man's  Hole'  It's  no  canny  for  you 
to  look  at  It.  I'll  come  back  an'  tell  if  f  sec 
audit." 

But  the  Earl  had  begun  to  fume  and  fret  at 
what  he  doubtless  considered  was  the  undue 
restraint  put  upon  him  by  his  servant.  "  Let 
me  go,  I  say,"  he  cried  angrily.  "  WMio  the 
devil  an-  you  that  you  should'  stop  mc  like 
this  ?-let  me  go,  or,  ol.l  as  you  arc,  I'll  flin- 
ye  out  of  my  way."  '"^ 

"  ^'e  migiit  weel  do  that,  //  vour  lordship 
daurrdl"  (|uietly  rejoined  the  old  servant 
"  but  I'm  doubtin'  it— I'm  doubtin'  it.  Come 
now,  ye  s'all  juist  stan'  wliaur  ye  arc  like  a 
guid  man.  There  now,  my  lord,  a  wee  bit 
prayer  wudna'  be  amiss  at  the  present  moment 
It's  no'  for  me  to  say't,  but  it  seems  to  mc  if 
the  Dreims  had  prayed  mair  and  sworn  less  in 
their  time,  ye  mightna  be  here  now." 

It  was  something  to  live  in  one's  memory  to 
see  how  the  older,  feebler  man,  and  the  Vub- 
ordinate,  by  the  sheer  force  of  conscious  recti- 
tude and  unswerving  devotion  to  what  he 
considered  was  his  master's  interest,  checked 
the  outburst  of  passion  that  was  welling  up 
in  the  breast  of  the  latter,  making  the  servant 
the  master.     Such  servants  are  rare  nowadays. 

Duncan    went    up    alone    to    "Dead    Man's 
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Hole,"  which  was  simply  a  huj^e,  muddy,  deep 
pool  in  the  river  bank,  that  had  once  been  the 
main  outlet  of  the  drainage  of  the  low-lying 
country  at  the  back,  and  into  whicli,  at  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  a  current  of  seeth- 
ing but  muddy  water  spun  round  and  round, 
converting  it  into  a  veritable  whirlpool.  This 
was  the  spot  where  more  than  one  poor  human 
creature,  weary  of  life,  had  made  a  bid  for 
heaven  or  hell  by  seeking  rest  upon  its  pitiless 
bosom. 

It  was  by  this  time,  however,  dead  low  water, 
and  "  Dead  Man's  Hole  "  was  only  an  evil- 
looking  pit,  with  sloping  slimy  sides  of  a  dirty 
chocolate  colour,  at  the  bottom  of  which  bubbled 
and  spun  a  little  muddy  water,  with  a  handful 
of  drift  floating  on  its  surface. 

Duncan  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief — Lord 
Falkirk,  at  least,  had  not  perpetuated  the 
ghastly  reputation  of  this  devil's  caldron,  for 
the  channel  that  connected  it  with  the  river 
was  choked  with  bushes,  and  no  body  that  once 
went  into  it  could  pass  out  through  them. 

It  was  a  significant  fact  that  neither  the  Earl 
nor  Duncan  should  surmise  that  an  accident 
had  happened  to  the  boat  in  the  river,  and  that 
Lord  Falkirk  should  have  been  accidentally 
drowned.  No  ;  none  of  the  Dreims  had  ever 
been  known  to  come  to  grief  in  such  a  fashion  : 
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and  thf^  possibilitv  of  such  an  accident  did  not 
enter  into  tlicir  calculations. 

As  Duncan  made  back  to  where  he  had  left 
the  Earl,  he  suddenly  stopped  short  and  gave 
a  little  cry,  for  among  the  reeds,  and  coming 
up  from  one  of  the  little  breakwaters  of  stones 
that  ran  down  into  the  ri\'er  to  defend  the  banks 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  current,  he  saw 
something  that  looked  uncommonly  like  the 
track  of  a  man's  feet. 

"  What  is  it,  Duncan  ?  "  cried  someone  v.  !.o 
had  come  up  from  the  opposite  direction  and 
now  stood  beside  him. 

Duncan  looked  uj)  and  saw  the  Earl. 
"  Look  !  "  cried  the  old  bent  figure,  gripping 
the  Earl  by  the  arm  in  his  e.xcitem.nt,  "  look, 
my  lord!  Ife's  no'  in  '  Dead  Man's  Hole."  an* 
them's  the  marks  his  ain  feet  have  made.  He's 
no  deid— he's  no'  dcid,  an'  W(^  may  fhul  him 
yet  !  He  had  left  the  boat  an'  cam'  up  here 
through  the  reeds,  i  ken  tlu^  pattern  o'  the 
sparables  on  his  shoon.  Let  us  doon  on  our 
knees,  my  lord,  and  thank  (iod  for't." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MRS    GRUXDY,    AND    THE    HAND    OF    TIME. 


THERE  has  been  more  mischief  done  in 
the  world  by  gossip  than  by  the  decrees 
of  tyrants.  It  is  the  weapon  of  the 
coward,  and  the  weak  are  its  surest  victims. 
That  which  may  not  be  told  to  a  man  or  a 
woman's  face  carries  the  uneasy  consciousness 
of  falsehood  with  it.  This  is  a  hard  thing  to 
say  about  human  nature  generally,  but  at  the 
same  tiuic  it  is  a  significant  fact  th.Tt  there  is 
no  language  on  earth  which  has  not  an  equiva- 
lent for  this  miserable  word.  Surely,  when 
man  was  driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  the 
curse  which  was  put  upon  him  was  not  work, 
but  that  he  should  be  the  victim  of  his  own 
tongue. 

In  Scotland  the  e(|uivalent  for  the  word 
"  gossip  "  is  "  clash."  It  is  an  (.wpressive  word, 
for,  sooner  or  hiter,  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
■  cla^hiiit^."   uv  even   of  listening   to   it,   are 
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hound  to  clasii  with  their  neighbours  and  come 
to  avk'i.     It  is  safe  to  sav  that  in  a  bushel  of 
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clash,"    there   is   seldom   more   than   a   pinch 
of  truth— if  that. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  that 
when  Lord  Falkirk  disappeared,  the  reasons 
given  for  his  disappearance  were  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  conflicting  character.  The 
newspapers  had  a  chance  not  to  be  lost,  and 
kej)t  the  ball  rolling  by  invention  long  after 
facts  were  unobtainable.  Some  said  he  had 
drowned  himself  in  the  river  over  an  unfortunate 
love  affair  ;  otliers,  whose  geographical  know- 
ledge was  limited,  but  whose  imagination  was 
boundless,  affirmed  that  he  had  been  kidnapped 
by  a  band  of  brigands  sent  over  from  Sicily, 
who  had  lately  been  scouring  the  country  dis- 
guised as  gipsies.  These  refreshing  indi\'iduals 
said  that  the  Earl  was  even  now  negotiating  in 
regard  to  the  heavy  ransom  which  the  gipsies 
demanded  for  his  safe  return.  Sensational  news, 
as  we  all  knovv,  is  the  main  object  of  the  press  ; 
it  is  a  libel  on  the  intelligence  of  mankind, 
but  assists  the  newsvendors,  and  will  end  by 
saj^ping  whatever  influence  it  formerly  i>os- 
sessed;  for  since  its  main  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  making  money,  it  has  lost  its  real 
])<)wer. 

After  all,  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  reasons 
given  for  his  disappearance  simply  ended  in 
leaving'  the  matter  a  mvstprv      pnhlir  opinio" 
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was  pretty  equally  divided  as  to  the  nature  of 
Lord  Falkirk's  fate.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
after  his  disappearance  the  general  opinion 
was  that  he  had  been  drowned,  and  that  in  a 
few  days  the  body  was  sure  to  be  cast  ashore. 

From  the  moment  that  the  news  of  the  dis- 
appearance had  flashed  among  the  guests  there 
was  no  more  merry-making.  The  good  people 
either  at  once  began  to  assist  in  the  search,  or 
went  home  without  daring  to  thrust  useless 
sympathy  upon  the  sacred  grief  of  the  family. 

As  for  the  Earl,  as  soon  as  he  and  Duncan  re- 
crossed  the  river,  they  drove  off  at  once  to  the 
nearest  town  of  Snowplace,  and  there  set  the 
police  and  the  telegraph  wires  to  work.  But, 
perhaps  because  every  one  outside  the  family 
believed  that  Lord  Falkirk  was  drowned,  there 
was  not  so  much  activity  exhibited  by  the 
detective  fraternity  as  there  might  have  been. 
The  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
had  been  well  scoured,  but  no  one  had  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  the  missing  man.  One  farmer 
certainly  had  noted  someone,  who  was  doubtless 
a  connnon  sailor,  coming  up  from  the  direction 
of  the  river,  somewhere  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  making  across  the  lields  to 
Snowplace  station  ;  but  Lord  Falkirk  was  not 
with  him  ;  and  before  the  "  unco  canny  " 
farmer   had  come   to   the   conclusion   th.^.t   this 
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admission  might  possibly  be  of  sotnc  use  to  the 
pohce,  and  could  not  incriminate  himself,  the 
sailor  had  disappeared. 

It  was  strange  how,  for  the  hrst  few  weeks, 
so  many   things  suggested  hope   and  so   many 
despair.     For    instance,    if    Lord    Falkirk    had 
meditated  simpl}   to  go  away,  he  had  made  no 
preparations    for    so    doing.     His    rooms    and 
private  papers  were  left  just  as  he  would  have 
left   them   at   any   other   time.     He   had  taken 
nothing  with  him  that  he  would  have  recpiired 
if  going  on  a  journey.     Indeed,  the  speech  that 
he  was  to  have  made  on  the  day  of  his  disap- 
pearance was  found  in  manuscript  lying  on  a 
chair  by  his  bedside,  just   as  if  he  had  been 
rehearsing  it.     Again,  if  he  had  been  drowned 
in  the  river  his  body  would  surely  have  been 
found,  for  it  had  been  dragged  again  and  again  ; 
anylKJw,  if  thev  had  missed  it,  it  would  surely 
have  been  cast  ashore.     Why  he  should  have 
thought  of  going  out  in  a  small  boat  so  early 
in  the  morning  on  that  particular  day  was  in- 
explicable.    Finallv,    there    were    undoubtedly 
his  unmistakable  tracks  in  the  hrm  mud,  close 
to  the  banks,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  he  mu^t  have  gone  ashore.     Had  there 
been  any  known  reason  lor  his  disappearance, 
either  one  way  or  another,  it  might  have  given 
a  clue  to  the  situation.     But  his  hie  had  been 
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as  ])lanicloss  as  it  was  possible  for  anv  young 
man's  to  be  in  these  days,  so  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  niotiw  for  his  unknown  act.  The 
wliol(>  affair  was  a  mystery,  and^  as  time  rolled 
on,  it  promised  to  remain  so. 

l-"or  months  tlu'  Earl  was  i)ossi'ssed  with  a 
IcN'erish  (^aL^crness  to  learn  somethin,^  as  to  the 
late  of  his  son.  At  this  period  of  his  life  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  become  a  chani^ed  man. 
His  inordinate  })ride  of  family  :  his  overweening 
conceit  :  his  false  and  contradictorv  hostility 
to  the  powers  of  hereditary  right,  which  in  his 
secret  heart  he  clung  to  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  : 
lii>  unscrupulousness,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  convince  himself  was  perfectly  justifiable 
as  a  mere  matter  of  policy  :  his  intolerance  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  his  ambitious 
schemes,  all  sccukhI  as  if  they  were  to  be  swept 
a->ide  for  ever  by  the  returning  Hood  of  j)aternal 
instinct.  lUit  he  undere^timated  the  strength 
<>l  that  which  was  the  slow  gr(jwth  of  \ears. 
A  wrong  o[)inion,  like  an  e\il  habit,  is  a  weed 
of  in>idious  and  cK^adh-  growth  ;  it  is  easicu"  to 
i>nll  it  out  b\-  tlie  roots  while  it  is  \-et  voung, 
tiian  to  try  and  do  so  later  on,  when  it  has 
struck  deej)  and  buried  itself  in  the  heart. 
When  the  luirl  had  knelt  with  Duncan  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  realised  that  the  curse  of  his 
iaiiiers  iuui  i.li  sLemled  upon  hib  own  uuoiienuing 
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offspring;,  the  better  instincts  of  tlie  man  pre- 
vailed.    His  ])ricle   was  humbled  to   the   dust  ; 
he  reahsed  the  imjwtence  and  frailty  of  man 
\vhen    touched    by    tlu>    hand    of    that    hi-hei 
Power  ;    he  saw  that  his  attitude  towards  his 
elder  son  had   been  unnatural  in  a  father;  he 
had  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  line  of  policy 
h"    had    pursued    had    not    unlikely    influenced 
a. id  hastened  the  tragic  issue,  and  he  thanked 
God  for  the  gleam  of  hope  which  the  footjn-ints 
extended.     Nor   did    he   stop    here    with    mere 
words,   but   spared   neither   lime   nor  pains   to 
trace  his  missing  son.     He  never  seemed  to  rest, 
and  was  indefatigable  in  instituting  and  direct- 
ing   enquiries.     He    undertook    long    journeys 
to  obscure  seaport  towns,  and  never  once  con- 
sidered them  in  tlie  light  of  a  personal  incon- 
venience.    But    as    no    authentic    clue    to    the 
whereabouts  of  his  son   was   forthcoming,   the 
"  old  Adam  "  gradually  began  to  reassert  itself ; 
he  became  fitful,  then  apathetic  ;    he  began  to 
think    that    Providence    had    dealt    somewhat 
hardly  with  him  and  his  family  •    at  last    and 
feehng  that  he  was  gradually  sinking  into  an 
unwholesome  frame  of  mind,  he  almost  uncon- 
sciously set   to  work  to  take   u|»  (he  old  lines 
of   life   again    where   they   had   been   so  rudely 
broken  olf.     He  had  still   Archie,  an.tl  th<^  ho^ 
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had  always  shown  himself  commeridably  amen- 
able to  his  maturer  opinions. 

So  far  as  Archie  himself  was  concerned,  in 
the  days  of  anxiety  that  followed  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  elder  brother,  no  one  could  find  any 
fault  with  his  behaviour.  If  any  old  friend 
referred  in  sympathetic  or  hopeful  words  to 
his  brother,  he  always  replied  in  a  tone  of 
proper  and,  a])parently,  deep  feeling,  which 
was,  of  course,  the  correct  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  But  there  were  certain  other 
blunt  persons  who  said  that  these  outward 
expressions  of  grief,  though  perhaj)s  not  unlike 
those  that  a  character  in  a  story  book  or  an 
actor  on  the  stage  might  use,  were  not  the  real 
signs  of  any  very  deej)  grief.  They  noticed 
that  Lady  Janet  went  about  day  after  day 
trying  to  look  cheerful,  and  always  talked  hope- 
fully, particularly  before  her  father  ;  yet,  if 
any  one  said  a  word  concerning  Lord  Falkirk 
in  her  presence,  she  would  turn  on  them  such 
a  look  of  wistful  entreaty,  that  they  would 
pull  up  short  witii  a  sense  of  apprehension  in 
their  hearts,  realising  that  it  was  too  sacred 
a  subject  to  be  spoken  of  in  conventional  terms. 
The  servants  said  she  did  her  mourning  in 
private,  and  did  not  keep  it  for  the  edification 
of  the  general  public  ;  and,  doubtless,  they 
wL-ie  right.     Whatever  she  beheved  or  feared 
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coiictTnin<,r  the  fate  of  Iut  brother,  slic  kcj)t 
to  herself.  To  Iior  father  oiil\-  she  spoke  words 
of  hope.  RiNih^iii,)^  that  the  i,Teate>t  source 
of  happiness  is  in  doin^^  K<»»<1.  >li»'  ^vciit  about 
among  the  jjoor  and  those  wlio  were  in  sorrow, 
reheving  tiieir  troul)les  in  her  sxinpathetie  and 
unostentatious  way,  as  she  hatl  always  done. 
There  were  many  wearied  mortals  who,  stretclud 
on  beds  of  sickness,  looked  into  her  eyes  and 
took  courage,  for  they  di\'ined  that  she  had  a 
burden  to  bear  that  was  heavier  than  their  own. 
As  weeks  and  months  went  past,  and  nothing 
had  been  heard  or  disco\-ered  about  Lord 
Lai  kirk,  the  general  opinion  was  that  he  had 
been  drowned,  and  his  body  had  drifted  out  to 
sea  and  been  lost. 
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T  was  .'"  glorious   ir.ornini,'   towards    .lie   end 
of  July,  the  warm  air  tempered  by  gentle 
breezes,     which     wandered     up     i)layfully 
from    the    salt    North    Sc-a,    causing    the    white 
horses  to  ride  on  its  curling  waters,  and  rij^plmg 
tlic  serener  stretches  of  the  land-locked   Firth. 
It  urged  the  grey,  fleecy  clouds  to  move  lightly 
along  against  their  background  of  blue,  while 
flinging  irregular  slanting  shadows  which  chased 
one    another    from    slope    to    slope,    and    from 
summit  to  summit  athwart   the  now  purplinf-- 
slopes  of  the  long  range  of  hills.     The  hills  did 
not  wear  the  same  aspect  for  two  minutes  to- 
gether ;    what  at  one  moment  was  an  irregular 
j)atch  of  glowing  amber  or  delicate  purple,  at 
another  was  only  a  cloud  of  dead  and  shadowy 
umber.       It    is    perhaps    these    ever    changing 
phases,  combined  with  the  richness  of  colour, 
that   gi\('   to  Scotland's  hihs   their  charm  and 
sense  of  life. 

In   the  morning  room  at   Bannock  the  Earl 
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and  his  daughter  sat  at  breakfast.  Though 
only  two  years  hail  pa;-.sod  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  Lord  Falkirk,  the  Earl  looked  at  least 
ten  years  older  ;  there  was,  perhaps,  less  of 
the  familiar  proud,  overbearing  expression  on 
his  face,  but  the  old  self-confident  and  assertive 
look  was  still  there. 

Lady  Janet  was  a  good  sjiecimen  of  the 
healthy  and  rationally  reared  Old  Country  girl  ; 
she  had  never  been  allowed  to  do  exactly  as 
she  pleased — that  is  to  say,  she  had  when  a  girl 
never  eaten  any  other  than  plain,  wholesome 
food  :  she  had  gone  to  bed  early,  and  risen 
(\irly  :  she  had  been  a.i  her  life  accustomed 
to  outdoor  exercise,  and  the  result  was  that 
she  had  grown  up  a  fine  type  of  womanhood, 
vigorous  and  fresh  in  mind  and  body  :  a  type 
of  that  womanhood  which  surely  has  something 
to  do  with  the  secret  of  ! England's  greatness. 
The  New  \yoman,  indeed! — that  chimerical 
creature  is  a  withered  hag  and  nightmare  con>- 
pared  with  the  old  one. 

The  Earl  had  finished  his  breakfast,  and  moved 
his  chair  so  that  he  could  see  out  of  the  win- 
dow, o\'er  the  rugged  oak-trees  in  the  park.  He 
looked  careworn  and  perplexed,  for  the  mystcrv 
of  his  son's  disap])earance  had  never  been  solved. 
To  divert  his  mind.  Lady  Janet  asked  him  if 
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he  thoii,i:jlit  there  was  much  chance  of  a  General 
Election  scon. 

This  startled  the  Earl  out  of  his  reverie.  For 
a  moment  he  looked  a^  if  it  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  concentrate  his  attention 
on  the  (luestion  which  his  daughter  asked  him. 
I^ut,  whether  or  not  he  divined  her  motives, 
and  therefore  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reply,  he  acknowledged  the  question  after  the 
Scotch  fashion — by  asking  another.     He  said  : 

"  Why  is  it  that  Archie  can  never  be  in  time 
for  his  breakfast  '  " 

"  Oh,  he'll  be  down  in  ■  lediatcly,  father  ;  I 
suppose  it's  because  when  at  college  the  poor 
f(^llo\\s  sit  up  so  Ipte  studying  that  they  get 
into  the  habit  of  rising  rather  late  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Something  very  like  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
somewhat  relaxed  and  lingered  round  the  hard 
lines  of  the  Earl's  mouth,  when  he  heard  this 
refreshing  and  ingenuous  explanation. 

Lady  Janet  never  saw  that  smile,  but  went 
on  placidly  with  her  breakfast, 

"  Father,"  she  (juerier  after  a  pause,  "  do 
you  really  think  Archie  will  have  any  chance 
for  the  county  ^  Oh,  if  I  were  a  man  it  would 
be  my  greatest  ambition  in  life  to  sit  in  St 
Stephen's  !  " 

"  Lucky  you're  not  one,  my  dear!  "  chuckled 
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the  Eaii  grimly,  "  for  von'n'  too  like  \-our  brotluT 
Ronald.  I'm  afraid  \-onr  opinions  and  mine 
wouldn't  exactly  hit  it  olf." 

"  Jhit  that  wouldn't  matter,  father,  so  long- 
as  we  didn't  (juarrrl  about  it,  and  I'm  ijuite 
sure  we  wouldn't  do  ihat." 

"  Wouldn't  we  ?  "  said  the  luirl,  somewhat 
dubiously.  Then,  as  if  he  had  just  remembered 
what  it  was  he  had  asked  her,  he  continued  : 
"  As  for  your  brother  Archie,  I'm  beginning  to 
think  I  don't  (juite  understand  him.  At  one 
time,  he  seemed  all  anxiety  to  conciliate  the 
electors,  and  get  into  Parliam(>nt,  but  now  it 
seems  to  me  he's  beginning  to  iransfer  his 
interest  to  horse  flesh,  and  to  see  how  ((uickly 
he  can  run  through  his  allowance  and  th<-  litt^^^ 
money  I've  laid  b\-  to  meet  what  improwments 
are  needed  on  the  estate  from  time  to  time. 
I'm  growing  old,  and  he's  getting  beyond  my 
control.  He's  not  so  po])ular  as  \-our  brother 
was,  because  he  tells  one  man  one  thing,  and 
another  man  another  ;  he  hasn't  any  idea  of 
consistency." 

"  Ihit  do  you  think,  fatlirr.  Lis  j)olicy  is 
founded  on  consistency.?  Ha\en't  you.  always 
said  that  exp.edienc\-  was  nuich  more  imiiort- 
ant  ■>  " 

What  the  Karl  would  have  replied  to  this 
somewhat   unexpected  and  embarrassing  ques- 
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tion  it  miij;lit,  or  might  not,  have  been  difficult 
to  sjX'Culate  upon,  had  not  the  subject  of  their 
(oin-ersation  just  at  that  moment  entered  the 
room. 

"  (lood-morninsj;,  sir/'  he  said  hghtly  to  his 
fathci".  To  liis  sister  lie  onlv  \'ouchsafed  a 
nod.  It  was  a  \\ell  known  fact  that  he  and 
his  sister  (Ud  not  always  get  on  too  well  to- 
gether ;  she  sometimes  had  an  unj:)leasant 
fashion  of  speaking  her  mind  to  him. 

Archie  lacked  the  power  of  always  being  able 
to  look  the  person  to  whom  he  spoke  honestly 
in  the  eyes,  flis  were  rather  handsome  green 
eves,  but  their  furtiveness  marred  their  beauty. 
Some  said  it  was  the  result  of  nervousness,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  many  honest  people  ;  but, 
howe\'er  it  was,  with  Archie  the  fact  remained 
the  same,  and  it  certainly  detracted  from  his 
appearance.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  post- 
bag,  and  a{)proaching  the  table,  emptied  out 
its  contents. 

"  It's  a  confounded  nuisance  we  can't  get 
our  letters  in  decent  time  in  the  morning,"  he 
said,  running  on  in  irrelexant  fashion,  as  if 
h(>  spoke  merely  to  distract  the  attention  of 
his  listeners  from  himself. 

1  ex[)ect  you're  in  no  hurry  for  some  of  your 
letters,"  remarked  the  Earl  dryly,  and  with  a 
signilicant    inllection   in   his   voice.     "  Anyhow, 
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if  they  came  sooner  they'd  only  find  you  in 
bed.  It's  a  strange  tiling;,  Archie,  that  you  can 
never  be  in  time  for  your  breakfast  ;  in  fact, 
I  never  knew  you  be  in  time  for  anything 
except  your  allowance." 

Archie  had  sense  enough  never  to  cross 
his  father  over  the  vexed  breakfast  question — 
it  was  not  worth  while  falling  out  with  the  old 
man  over  that.  He  took  the  cup  of  coffee 
which  his  sister  had  poured  out  for  him,  and 
though  he  helped  himself  to  some  devilled  kid- 
neys, it  was  very  evident  he  did  so  only  xor 
the  sake  of  aj^ipearances,  and  that  he  had  little 
appi  lite. 

The  I^.arl  jiicked  out  a  couj)le  of  letters,  and 
hand(Hl  them  to  his  daughter.  There  were  no 
letters  in  the  little  pile  for  Archie,  for  the  ^'cry 
good  reason  that  he  already  had  them  in  his 
pocket.  As  the  Earl  had  sagely  remarked 
theie  was  no  hurry  about  them,  they  could 
wait,  and — they  generally  had  to. 

For  severd  minutes  there  was  nothing  heard 
in  the  breakfast  room  save  the  rustling  of  note- 
l^aper,  the  ripping  open  of  envelopes,  and  the 
clinking  of  Archie's  cup  as  he  handed  it  to  his 
sister  for  some  more  coffee. 

The  Earl  had  come  to  the  last  letter  in  the 
little  pile  before  him,  .md  was  about  to  rip 
open  the  envelope  with  his  penknife,  when  the 
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foreign  stamp  and  the  strange  postmark  on  it 
attracted  his  attention  for  a  moment.  "  Roma," 
he  muttered,  in  a  puzzled  fa-^hion,  "  Sydney — 
ah,  New  South  Wales  !  Well,  I  wonder  what 
somebody's  got  to  say  to  me  from  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  sir,"  broke  in  Archie  at 
this  point,  "  I  noticed  a  little  registered  parcel 
— it's  there  amongst  the  newspapers —with  the 
same  postmark.  Hero  it  is."  He  had  risen 
and  picked  up  a  small  sealed  packet,  which  he 
handed  to  his  father.  "  It's  heavy  ;  specimen 
of  gold-bearing  quartz,  or  something  of  that 
sort — some  needy  old  Johnny  wanting  you  to 
back  him  in  a  gold  mine,  I  expect.     Het  you 

a I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  didn't  exactly 

mean  that."  His  father  had  looked  up  at  him 
with  an  angry  light  in  his  eyes.  "  Let's  open 
it  first  and  see  if  I'm  not  a  prophet.  Give  it 
me,  father  ;    I'll  undo  it  for  you." 

"  You  speak  about  betting  fivers,  sir,  as  if 
you  had  an  unlimited  quantity  of  them,"  re- 
marked the  Earl  severely.  "  Where  on  earth 
do  you  think  they're  to  come  from  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  about  '  fivers,'  sir," 
was  the  answer,  in  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
propitiatory  tone  of  voice. 

"  But  you  meant  it,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  ;  and  you  talk  slang  and  swear  like 
a  coster — damn  it   sir  !   "  reioinod  the  Earl  in  an 
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excited  manner,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  Archie, 
who  had  very  j^ood  reasons  for  not  wishing  to 
quarrel  with  his  father  just  then. 

The  I-^arl  took  up  the  sealed  ])arcel  and  began 
to  open  it  with  the  aid  of  his  ])enknife,  cutting 
the  strings  clumsily,  for  his  hands  were  shaking. 
It  was  very  evident  that  time  was  telling  on  his 
nerves.  But  befon-  he  remoxed  the  lid  of  the 
little  wooden  box  that  the  covering  of  brown 
paper  disclosed,  he  paused  in  his  task,  and, 
looking  up,  said  to  his  son  : 

"  Archie,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I've 
been  disappointed  in  you  lately — you  haven't 
got  the  grit  I  thought  you  had.  You've  done 
nothing  but  spend  money  recently,  goodness 
knows  on  what.  You  needn't  go  away,  Janet  ; 
you  may  as  well  hear  what  I'x'e  got  to  say. 
I  don't  like  your  way  of  living,  and  I  don't  like 
your  companions.  I'm  not  a  fool,  sir,  and  can 
see  these  things.  You're  going  the  road  your 
grandfather  went,  and  you  know  where  that 
led.  Stop  where  you  are,  Janet — it  sha'n't 
be  said  that  I  didn't  warn  him.  Xcnv,  sir, 
you've  had  every  spare  ]X'nny  that  I  can  afford 
to  throw  away,  and  ^-ou're  not  going  to  have 
a  sixpence  more,  mark  you,  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  with  and  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
family.     Your  brother  Ronald  never  asked  me 
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r>ut  here  there  was  a  truly  remarkable  inter- 
ruption to  the  Earl's  speech — so  remarkable 
that  Archie  sprang  to  his  feet  in  alarm.  He 
had  sat  silently  listening  to  his  father's  remarks 
with  a  peculiarly  angry  light  in  his  averted 
t'ves,  and  a  flush  on  his  face  which  came  and 
went  strangely.  As  for  Janet,  what  she  saw 
for  the  moment  literally  paralysed  her  with  a 
nameless  terror.  It  was  a  sight  so  strange  and 
unexpected  that  at  first  she  hardly  realised  its 
import. 

For,  while  talking  to  Archie,  the  Earl  had, 
in  his  rather  e.xcited  condition,  nervously 
j)Iucked  at  and  pulled  ofi  the  lid  of  the  little 
wooden  box.  Almost  without  knowing  what 
he  was  doing,  he  remov(»d  some  cotton  wool 
fiom  the  surface,  and  then  he  sat  speechless, 
with  drooping  under  jaw,  a  face  that  was  ghastly 
in  its  pallor,  and  a  stony  wild  stare  which  was 
alarming  in  its  intensity,  fixed  on  the  thing 
tiiat  was  in  the  box. 

Janet  sprang  forward,  fearing  that  something 
was  about  to  happen  to  her  father,  and  placed 
her  arm  round  ins  neck.  P)Ut  in  another  minute 
the  old  luan  had  recovered  himself  ;  with  fingers 
tliat  trembled  he  clutched  the  little  box  and 
drew  from  it  a  gold  watch  and  chain  and  a 
s'nall  packet  of  letters. 

!t  \.vn^  t!ii'  u.i.tcli  .nul  ('b.ain  th.-it  h.ad  belonged 
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to  Ronald,  which  he  was  wearing  on  the  morning 
he  had  disappeared.  They  knew  the  watch 
well,  for  it  was  a  handsome  gold  hunter,  and 
had  the  family  crest  on  one  side  and  his  mono- 
gram on  the  other.  Anyhow,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  uniciue  pattern  of  the  chain.  The 
letters  were  addressed  to  Lord  Falkirk,  and 
bore  the  date  on  the  postmarks  of  the  day 
beiore  that  ever  memorable  one.  They  always 
seem  haunted — these  strangely  familiar  things 
which  the  dead  have  owned. 

There  was  a  death-like  silence  in  that  room 
for  about  a  minute  ;  the  spasmodic  and  feeble 
purring  of  a  little  spirit  lamp  on  the  table,  and 
the  ticking  of  a  heavy  bronze  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  only  seemed  to  accentuate  the 
stillness,  while  the  woman  and  the  two  men 
stared  strangely  at  the  once  familiar  relics 
which  the  Earl  still  held  in  his  shaking  hand, 
as  if  they  looked  upon  some  message  from  the 
other  world. 

Archie's  face  in  particular  was  not  a  pleasant 
one  to  look  upon  just  then.  One  need  not  have 
been  any  particularly  experienced  judge  of 
human  nature  to  have  seen  that,  after  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  vital  discovery  had  dawned 
upon  him,  his  mind  was  a  prey  to  emorions  of 
the   most   conflicting   nature.     His   better   self, 
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striving    for   the    mtistcry   over   him    then 
was  Janet  who  first  broke  the  silence. 

"  Oh,  what  does  it  mean,  father — what  does 
it  mean  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  It  means,"  answered  the  Earl,  in  a  voice 
that  was  almost  harsh  in  its  bitterness,  "  that 
Ronald  was  not  drowned  in  the  river,  but  went 
abroad,  and  is  now  dead.  .  .  .  Shut  the  door, 
Archie,  and  give  me  that  letter  ! — shut  it,  I  say  ! 
Good  God  !  what's  the  fellow  staring  at  ?  .  .  . 
He'd  have  gone  anyhow — it's  in  the  blood,  and 
he  couldn't  help  it.  Yes,  we  Ureims  are  getting 
wiped  off  the  slate,  and  I'm  almost  beginning 
to  think  that  the  sooner  we're  all  gone  the 
better." 

It  was  a  pitiable  thing  to  sec  the  old  man 
losing  control  over  himself,  and  talking  in  a 
wild  and  incoherent  manner  that  suggested  the 
bitterness  of  desj)air,  as  he  saw  the  ambitious 
castles  he  had  built  for  himself  crumble  to  ruin. 
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TIIH    DRV    STAC.I-:    TO    I5IKKAI,<  iXC. 

ITH  perhaps  the  exception  of  tlu^  one 
grand  })assion,  there  is  no  phase  of 
hnnian  svnipathv  that  so  drties  an- 
alysis as  that  which  deals  with  onr  subtle  rela- 
tions to  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  For  no 
matter  how  the  world  may  change  or  modify 
those  sympathies  which  are  the  outcome  of 
instinct,  it  can  never  wholly  alienate  or  eradi- 
cate them.  Other  interests  and  selfish  ])assions 
may  seemingly  take  their  [)lace,  but  deep  down 
in  the  human  heart  lie  their  indestructible 
germs,  only  waiting  for  the  opportune  touch  to 
(juicken  them  into  \igorous  life  again. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  remaining  members  of 
the  familv  of  Dreims.  The  contents  of  Mr 
Tyson's  letter  that  accompanied  th(^  ])ack''t 
containing  the  watch  and  chain  of  Ronald 
only  served  to  bring  home  to  them — if  such 
were  really  needed — the  pathetic  and  tragic 
nature  of  their  loss.  Not  being  a  family,  how- 
ever^  that  was  given  to  showmg  the  emotional 
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side  of  their  natures,  e\'eii  to  onr  another,  they 
refrained  from  e.\|)ressinj^'  whatever  they  may 
have  feh  ;  so  reticent  were  they,  indeed,  that 
a  straiii^er  wouhl  have  fancied  their  attitude 
savoured  of  callousness.  When  men  or  women 
are  cynical  regardinjj;  human  nature  generally, 
it  is  because  they  have  either  had  some  ex- 
ceptionally bitter  exjx'riences  with  the  lees  of 
humanity,  or  because  there  is  a  screw  loose 
in  their  own  moral  mechanism. 

After  the  Earl  had  sufKiciently  recovered  from 
the  sense  of  stupefaction  that  the  discovery 
had  brought  upon  him,  he  tore  open  th(>  letter, 
which  was  written  at  considerable  length.  He 
did  not  read  it  aloud— cold  and  strong-minded 
mortal  that  he  was,  he  could  hardly  trust  him- 
self to  do  that— but  he  handed  it  to  Janet, 
and  she  and  her  brother  read  it  together.  As 
they  had  expected,  it  helped  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  concerning  their  brother's  fate. 


Instead  of  readmg  the  letter  of  Mr  Tyson, 
J. P.,  squatter  on  the  Salt  Bush  Plains^  the 
sender  (f  the  articles  already  referred  to,  and 
their  personally  unknown  correspondent,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  give  the  gist  of  what  he 
had  to  communicate  in  narrative  form.  Letter 
.ay,  i:<  a  niSi  art,  ana  tnougli  Mi 
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Tyson  couUl  I'vcn  lay  claim  to  no  inconsichMable 
ability,  still  such  a  form  ot  composition  has 
its  restrictions  ;  therefore  some  jiersonal  know- 
ledge and  local  colouring-  necessarily  absent 
in  a  letter— may  add  to  the  interest  of  what 
the  scjuatter  had  to  tell. 


It   was  the  Salt    Bu^h   Plains,  on   the  upper 
reaches  of  the   Murray    Kiver,   and   Mr  Tyson, 
accompanied  by   Harry   Maskey,  who  was  one 
of  his  stockmen,  and  a  couple  of  black  boys, 
were  visiting  a  distant  part  of  the  run.     The 
weather    was    unpleasantly    warm  ;     but    there 
was  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  so  that,  as 
far    as    thirst    was    concerned,    there    was    no 
danger  of  them  suffering.     Still,  one  of  the  six 
pack-horses  that    the  black  boys  drove   ahead 
had   a  couple    of   large   coiipcr-rivcted,   canvas 
water  bags    slung    across   its    back.     For    the 
party  intended  to  cut   across  the  big  bend  of 
the  river,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing   it    round    by    its    banks.     It    was    a    great 
sandy  desertlikc^    patch   they  had  to  cross,  one 
of  the  worst  i)laces  in  the  whole  district,  nearly 
iiftv   mil(^s   across  from   bank   to   bank.     'Ihey 
had  breakfasted  in  the  grey  dawn,  so  that  they 
might    make    an    early   start,    and   camp   for   a 
couple  of  hours  or  so  at  middas'.     The  horses 
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until  liitc  ill 
the  evening;  but  tiny  then'  "Ives  would  boil 
their  billies  at  midday,  and  ti.  re  were  the  dogs 
who  could  not  go  nearly  so  long  as  the  men 
without  the  precious  Ihiitl  —  hence  the  great 
canvas  bags. 

A  remarkable  land,  truly,  this  apparently 
hmitless  and  weary  jilain  -yes,  weary  indeed, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  touch  of  weird  and  pensive 
old  world  beauty  about  it.  For  as  one  rode 
into  and  over  it,  one  left  behind  the  long  scat- 
tered lines  of  shadelcss  gum  trees  that  marked 
the  river  bank,  and  as  the  everlasting  green 
or  grey  closed  around,  there  was  a  sense  of 
utter  rest  and  repose  that  was  conducive  to 
thoughts  which  one  does  not  usually  associate 
with  the  busy  w'orld.  liven,  perhaps,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  save  the  rustle 
of  the  grass  as  some  wandering  wind  passed 
over  it,  there  was  a  suggestion  of  life  that  was 
fresh  and  free  as  the  wind  itself. 

Rut  ])eople  whose  lives  are  spent  in  such 
lonely  parts  of  the  earth  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
dwell  overmuch  on  their  poetic  aspects  ;  gene- 
rally speaking,  thev  look  at  things  from  a  very 
materialistic  ])oint  of  view.  That  is  to  say, 
th(\v  are  chieih'  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  flocks  or  herds  which  are  the  main  reason 
ui    iluii    bring    in    sulIi    platrS  \     the    ijualitv    of 
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the  f^rass  or  "feed")  is  of  more  importance 
than  its  colouiv  and  tlu'V  anathematise  the 
cloncUess  bine  skv  in  no  measniecl  terms  when 
the  water  is  getting  scarce  in  the  biUabongs 
and  creeks,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  rain. 

"  Harry/'  remarked  Tyson  to  his  compani(ni 
and  stockman,  as  they  jogged  along  together 
ahoad  of  the  ]>ack-h()rses  and  the  bhick  boys, 
"  we've  not  had  mnch  rain  this  season,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  we  hnd  the  conntry  between 
this  and  Pandanns  Camp  drier  than  usual." 

"  It's  always  drier  than  -sual,"  was  the 
cheerful  comment  of  Harry,  whose  t- mperament 
was  by  no  means  of  a  sanguine  nature.  "  Ever 
since  1  left  the  l^irwan  the  seasons  is  gittin' 
drier  an'  drier.  Oh,  there  s  no  place  at  all 
anythin'  like  the  Rarwan.  Hell  !  but  this  'ere 
day's  goin'   to  be  a  scorcher.' 

There  was  no  denying  it.  The  sun  had 
appeared  above  the  eastern  horizon  like  a  sullen, 
sluggish  lamp,  and  a  thin  bhic  mist  had  (Tt  pt 
out  from  the  wandering  and  seemingly  mter- 
minable  line  of  the  rivtr,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  jihantoni  sea,  until  it  was  dissipated 
in  the  scorching  rays  of  that  (pavrrmg  and 
pitiless  world  of  lire. 

Thcv  had  now  left  the  ri\cr  tar  Ix'hmd,  and 
the  tarthei-  tlu\-  got  from  it  the  ])()or(T  and 
^.parsir  bci  amc  the  nattnal  gra^^cs,  imtil  at  last 
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{\\v\  y;A\v  i)la('{'  to  1/luisli  j);itch('S  of  \\\\\  spini- 
It  x,  iliA',  htoiiy  WiilficoursfS,  and  tli'sertliki- 
^trrtclu's  of  brown  clay  or  sand.  Look  aronnd 
in  any  direction  they  might,  tliey  conld  see 
notiiing  but  that  oceanhke  expanse  of  cheerless 
desert.  It  was  a  remarkable  thing  to  think 
that  only  a  year  before  this  very  spot  had  been 
in  reality  a  vast  sea  of  water  ;  for  there  had 
been  a  great  flood  and  the  plains  had  been 
submerged  for  hundreds  of  miles,  as  he  scjuatter 
knew  to  his  cost.  But  now  it  was  only  the 
"  big  dry  stage  "  on  Tyson's  run,  which  was 
crossed  by  the  track  to  Birralong  far  to  the 
east.  The  fine  dust  and  sand  floated  into  the 
air  as  the  feet  of  the  horses  stirred  it  up  until 
even  the  black  boys  looked  like  dusty  millers. 
.\t  last  the  heated  air  b(^came  as  a  tangible 
thing,  and  took  the  form  of  a  ])eautiful  lake, 
with  inviting  shade-trees  fringing  its  shores  ; 
it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  these  trees  were 
of'iy  tniserabU'  tnfts  of  si)ij>ifex  magniri<^d  to 
abnormal  jiroportions,  while  at  times,  in  the 
distance  the  withered  carcases  and  skeletons 
f  animals  that  had  perished  there  assumed 
till'  weird  and  gigantic  proportions  of  ante- 
diluvian monsters,  grotesipie  and  terrible. 

Still  the  tv>()  white  men  steered  their  way 
o\('r  tliat  ghasth'  desert,  as  imerringlv  as  a 
<;il)taii)  on  the  bridge  of  his  shij)  iia\igates  his 
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way  <)\cr  tlie  trackless  ocean  by  means  of  liis 
sextant  and  compass.  They  were  botli  old 
bushinen  and  had  the  bnnip  of  locality.  lUit 
midday  apj)roached,  the  sun  was  almost  right 
overhead --a  perplexing  time  to  travel  even  for 
an  old  bushman— and  it  was  about  time  to 
camp.  They  had  made  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  journey  ;  moreo\  er,  Mr  Tyson  was  getiing 
rather  tired  listening  to  the  various  histories 
concerning  defunct  bullocks  and  horses  with 
which  Harry  Maskey  had  been  regaling  him 
all  the  morning  ;  he  felt  as  if  a  rest  would  be  a 
welcome  respite.  He  thought  it  was  a  provi- 
dential thing  that  a  man  could  not  eat,  drink, 
smoke,  and  talk  at  the  same  time  ;  for  Harry 
Maskey,  though  a  very  worthy  man  in  his  own 
way  when  he  was  not  growling  or  indulging  in 
reminiscences  of  a  horsey  or  bovine  nature,  was 
one  of  the  most  maddening  tautologists  in  the 
world. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  rugged,  sandy  creek, 
which  was  little  else  than  a  huge,  ungainly  scar 
breaking  the  depressing  monotony  of  the  plain. 
Here  and  there  the  steep-cut  banks  overhung, 
and  great  boulders  cast  grateful  black  shadow^ 
that  were  accentuated  by  the  dazzling  white 
light  which  beat  down  so  mercilessly.  15ut 
there  was  not  one  single  droj)  of  water  in  that 
creek-  tht>\'  knew  it  was  not  to  be  found  even 
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by  digi^iiii:;  neither  was  tliere  a  single  tree, 
(jr  shrub,  ur  blade  of  grass  to  give  a  semblance 
oi  lite  to  that  melancholy  spot.  In  the  bed 
of  the  dry  watercourse  they  threw  the  pack- 
saddles  off  their  horses,  and  the  poor  brutes 
at  once  uiddled  in  the  comparatively  cool 
shadow:^  of  the  banks  and  rocks.  The  squatter 
himself  lit  a  fire  and  boiled  the  large  billy— they 
had  carried  some  firewood  nith  them — while 
they  all  sat  down  together  in  the  shadow  of 
an  overhanging  bank,  and  had  a  good  square 
meal  of  tea,  beef,  and  damper.  When  the  horses 
were  sufficiently  cool,  each  of  them  had  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  water  and  a  handful  of  oats  :  the 
two  white  men  smoked,  and  the  black  boys, 
true  to  their  mquisitive  natures,  wandered  off 
to  have  a  look  round. 

"  You  go  'longa  Birralong  track,  Jacky," 
the  squatter  said  to  one  of  them  in  the  pigeon- 
English  used  between  natives  and  aborigines, 
"  ana  look  out  'sposin'  white  fellow  bin  pass." 

"  Youi,  master,  me  look  out,"  Jacky  had 
said. 

Five  minutes  had  passed,  and  Harry  Maskey 
had  just  recollected  that  there  was  an  old  red 
bullock  calu-d  "  Strawberry."  which  had  be- 
longed tf  >  uncle,  Hil!  Maskey,  on  the  Barwan, 
that  would  never  allow  itself  to  be  hitched  uj) 
alongside    a    roan    bullock,    and    was   about    to 
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inflict  the  full  particulars  of  this  interesting  case 
upon  the  long  -uffering  -ipKilter,  when  they 
were  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Jacky,  who,  with  a  significant  light  in  his  eyes, 
said  : 

"  Master,  white  fellow  bin  go  'longa  Birra- 
long  track  little  time  ago.  That  fellow  boot 
bin  baal  budgerie— very  bad— that  fellow  bin 
walk  all-a-same  bin  drunk.  I  tink  it  that 
fellow  get  'ini  no  water,  and  very  seeck." 

"  Fill  the  little  water  bag  and  fetch  it  along," 
cried  the  squatter  to  the  stockman,  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet.  "  It's  another  of  those  poor  beggars 
who  will  tempt  Providence  by  tackling  this 
dry  Birralong  stage." 

In  two  minutes  more  they  had  1 -ached  the 
feebly  indicated  track  that  ran  almost  parallel 
with  the  creek,  and  came  to  what  the  experi- 
enced vvhite  men  knew  were  the  footprints  of 
a  man  whose  boots  were  in  the  last  stage  of 
approaching  dissolution,  and  who  had  staggered 
as  he  walked,  i)resumably  from  sheer  physical 
exhaustion. 

"  The  tracks  are  not  more  than  a  few  hours 
old,"  said  the  squatter  ;    "  he  can't  be  far  off." 

Even  as  he  spoke  they  heard  what  for  the 
moment  struck  something  akin  to  terror  into 
their  hearts,  for  in  that  veritable  valley  of  Dry 
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Bones,  and  Dciith,  and  DesolatiuFi,  they  heard 
j)cal  npon  |)eai  oi  hysterical  hiu;^hter. 

In  another  minute  the  two  white  men  and 
the  two  black  boys  had  cautiously  descended 
the  steep  banks  of  the  waterless  creek  from 
which  the  maniacal  laughter  seemed  to  come  ; 
they  reached  a  place  where  the  torrent  had 
cut  a  deep  and  narrow  channel  through  a  bank 
of  sand,  and  slopped  to  listen  again.  They 
heard  the  following  words  from  an  old  Jacobite 
song,  shouted  in  a  hoarse,  cracked,  unnmsical 
N'oice  : 

"  (^h.  Johnnie  Cope  are  ye  waukin  vet  ? 
Or  are  your  cirunis  a-lieatin'  yet  ?  " 


It  did  not  take  long  to  cross  the  reek, 
and  after  rounding  a  steep  rock  they  beheld  a 
j)athe'ic  sight. 

Bootless,  and  with  but  a  dirty  ragged  shirt 
and  a  loin  and  diitiei  pali  of  trousers  to  cover 
his  nakedness,  was  a  young  man  of  not  more 
than  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  his  long, 
unkempt  brown  hair,  his  emaciated  frame, 
catlaverous  hice,  and  eyes  in  which  the  light  of 
insanity  or  delirium  bmned  with  a  bri'^htness 
horrible  to  look  uixin,  gave  him  the  appearance 
ot  one  who  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  If 
lit     j)Ossessed    belongings,    he    must     have    lost 
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tlu'in,  for  all  that  he  seemed  to  liave  with  him 
was  the  belt  ruimd  his  waist  and  the  eouple  of 
leather  pouches  attaclied  which  most  biishmeii 
carry.  On  the  ground  beside  him  was  a  canvas 
water  bag,  empty,  and  as  dry  as  a  bone.  It 
was  quite  evident  to  the  white  men,  judging 
from  former  experiences,  that  this  poor  delirious 
fellow  creature  had  started  to  walk  by  the  dry 
stage  to  Birralong,  instead  of  following  along 
the  river  banks  ;  had  wandered  off  the  track, 
and  then  travelling  in  the  inevitable  circle,  had 
regained  it,  having  by  this  time  finished  his 
food  and  water,  become  delirious,  and  was 
now  fast  approaching  the  dread  end. 

:a  the  sight  of  the  two  white  men  he  did 
not  seem  to  experience  the  slighte.^t  surprise  ; 
he  only  raised  him.self  slightly  from  the  g'-ound 
and  regarded  them  with  a  proud  air  of  superior- 
ity that  would  have  been  comical  had  it  not 
been  unspeakably  tragic  and  pathetic. 

"  Good-day  to  you,  gentlemen,"  lightly  said 
this  human  scarecrow^  "  and  v/hat  may  be  your 
pleasure  ?  But  belore  we  proceed  to  business 
we'd  better  have  some  refreshment — I  never 
seem  to  have  enough  to  drink  myself  this  warm 
weather.  See  that  fountain  beside  you,  gentle- 
men—that crystal  stream  bubbling  irom  the 
dolphi  I's  mouth  well,  that's  champagne  and 
soda    iced.     Helj)    yourselves    lirst,    and    then 
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wr'll  talk  business."  And,  as  if  lie  had  ex- 
liaustetl  himself  with  this  sjK-ech,  he  sank  back 
against  the  wall  of  clay  again. 

Something  like  a  moan  of  pity  rose  to  the 
squatter's  lips  as  he  darted  forward  with  the 
water  bag  to  give  the  apparently  dying  man 
some  of  the  precious  fluid.  "  Hen  ,  my  good 
fellow,"  he  cried  soothingly,  "  have  a  little 
drink — you're  with  friends  who'll  stay  by  you." 

He  then  tenderly  lifted  the  head  of  the 
emaciated  human  being,  and  pillowed  it  on  his 
arm  ;  with  the  other  he  raised  the  water  bag 
to  the  black,  parched,  shrivelled  lips,  and  en- 
deavoured to  force  them  apart  so  that  he  could 
pour  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  down  his  throat. 
I^ut  hunger  must  have  done  its  work  as  well 
as  thirst,  for  this  man  was  now  past  that  stage 
in  which  he  could  help  himself.  The  reaction 
had  set  in.  There  was  a  strange  and  painful 
noise  in  his  throat  when  he  tried  to  swallow. 
As  the  eyes  of  this  poor  wretch  looked  into  the 
pitying,  kindly  face  of  the  squatter,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  mad  glow  of  delirium  faded  out  of 
them,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  something 
very  like  fear  instead.  A  sudden  shock  or 
surprise  will  often  for  a  few  minutes  call  back 
the  wandering  senses.  As  it  was,  his  first 
rational  speech  came  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

"  Are  you  traps  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  Traps  !  no  ;  what  nialas  \(ni  think  that  ?  " 
answTRtl  the  N(|iiattrr.  "  But  iic\cr  mind  what 
we  are.     SwaUow  sonu'  ol  this." 

But  he  was  past  swallowing,  and  the  water 
trickled  out  of  either  side  of  his  mouth,  dribbling 
down  his  matted  beard  and  bare  breast.  His 
eyes  closed  for  a  moment,  and  he  lay  back 
motionless. 

"  We've  come  too  late— as  usual,"  remarked 
the  pessimistic  stockman.  "  I've  seen  this  sort 
of  thing  before  ;  they're  a-laughin'  and  a-talkin' 
one  minit,  and  then  they  goes  out  like  the  snuff 
of  a  candle  the  next.     I  niver  knew  it  different 

yet-" 

"  For  God's  sake,  man,  hold  your  tongue,  or 
better  still,  run  to  my  swag  and  bring  the  flask 
of  whisky — hurry  up  !  " 

"  Better  find  out  first  who  he  is  afore  he  kicks 
the  bucket,"  was  the  cheerful  advice  -f  Mr 
Maskey  as  he  hur'-ied  off. 

Again  the  sci natter  tried  to  pour  some  water 
down  tl  e  throat  of  the  dying  man  ;  but  it 
was  as  the  stockman  had  said— the  collapse 
had  been  sudden  and  complete  ;  the  water 
seemed  to  choke  him. 

It  was  a  grim  and  j)athetic  scene.  Overhead, 
looking  down  ujion  them  between  the  glaring 
rocks,  was  the  blue,  (pii\-ering,  chadless  sky, 
in    will.  II    the   great    sun   glowed    with   a    fierce 
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white  heat.  Thi  ic  was  no  sonj;  of  hirti,  or 
souiul  of  rill,  in  tliat  wciixi  spot — nothing;  but 
a  sense  of  silence,  death,  and  desolation.  On 
the  ground  lay  the  world-worn  wreck  of  human- 
ity, whose  stertorous  breathin/.,'  proclaimed  that 
the  end  was  close  at  hand.  Looking  down  upon 
him  was  the  pitying,  bronzed  face  of  the  travel- 
stained  S([uatter,  and  the  two  awed  and  solemn 
faces  of  the  black  boys. 


"L 


Ls  there  any  message  von  would  like  to 
send  to  anyone  ?  "  asked  Tyson,  as  he  bent 
o\er  the  heavily  breathing  figure. 

The  dimming  eyes  wandered  mechanically 
to  the  leathern  pouches  that  were  on  his  belt, 
which  the  squatter  had  taken  off  and  placed 
by  his  side.  The  stjuatter,  interpreting  the 
wish,  opened  and  took  from  them  a  small  packet 
of  letters  and  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 

"  Send  them,"  gasped  the  dying  man,  "  and 

tell  them —forgive "     But  what  he  had  to 

say  he  carried  with  him  into  that  far  off  country 
where  earthly  secrets  are  locked  up  and  hidden 
away  for  ever,  in  the  inviolable  breast  of  Eter- 
nitv. 


The\-  scooped  a  shallow  grave  for  him  in  the 
bed  of  that  wild  and  lonely  creek,  and  piled  up 
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a  ft'W  rocks  above  it,  to  mark  his  last  resting- 
place.  And  the  heart  of  the  scjuatter  was 
heavy  within  him,  for  he  had  seen  many  a 
young  bright  life— as  this  stranger's  at  one 
time  might  have  been — laid  under  a  few  feet  of 
sand  in  as  desolate  and  unfrequented  a  spot. 

"  No  doubt  he  is  the  Lord  Falkirk  mentioned 
in  the  letters,"  said  the  squatter  ;  "  the  initials 
and  crest  on  the  watch  confirm  it.  I'll  send 
them  back  to  his  people  when  I've  reached  the 
township.  The  Scotch  minister  will  get  me 
their  address.  May  God  in  His  goodness  deal 
mercifully  with  him." 

When  the  pale,  white-faced  moon  had  risen, 
the  little  party  was  mak.ng  its  way  across  the 
ghastly  strip  of  desert  towards  the  distant  river 
bank,  and  the  victim  of  the  dry  stage  to  Birra- 
long  lay  under  two  feet  of  yellow  sand  and  a 
rude  cairn  of  rocks. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


POLITICS. 


NOW  that  it  seemed  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  Ronald  was  dead,  things  went  on 
much  as  usual  at  Bannock.  The  tortures 
of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  regarding  his  fate 
were  ended,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  accept  the  seemingly  hard  decrees  of  Fate  in 
the  spirit  that  alone  would  conduce  to  peace 
of  mind.  When  the  contents  of  Mr  Tyson's 
long  and  sympathetic  letter  to  the  Earl  had 
become  public  property,  it  was  a  strange  thing 
to  think  that  a  young  man  who  had  possessed 
such  graces  and  virtues  when  going  about  in 
the  flesh  among  his  own  people,  should  at  the 
time  have  e.xcited  so  little  interest — in  fact, 
that  he  should  have  passed  as  only  a  young 
man  of  very  ordinary  parts  indeed.  But  then 
Death  changes  public  opinion,  as  the  weather- 
cock is  turned  by  the  wind.  Public  taste  and 
jiul^iic  ojiinif)n  are  things  of  which  no  one  can 
ever  make  a  forecast  with  any  degree  of  ex- 
actitude,   or    depend    U]>on    for    anv    length    of 
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tiiiK'.  I'^ithcr  "  \\\v\\\  cmI  (Itrds  live  alter 
ilifiii,"  or  cl^c.  iiiaxhf,  lor  the  mere  sake  of 
showinj,^  their  superior  (iiscriiiiiuation,  j)eo})le 
discern  virtu(>s  in  the  dear  departed  where  the 
a\-era^c  j)erson  can  only  discern  \-ic(>s.  It  was 
well  said  that  the  difference  between  an  epitaj)h 
and  an  epif^nani  lay  in  tlie  fact  that  the  one 
said  untrue  hut  kind  thinj^s  of  the  dead,  the 
other  true  hut  unkind  things  of  the  living. 

As  soon  as  Archie  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  he  would  stej) 
into  his  father's  shoes,  and  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he,  like  many  other  shallow  minded  and 
selfish  mortals— in  that  thev  will  not  recognise 
the  moral  responsihilitv  which  rank  and  wealth 
entail — came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
not  learn  such  a  very  great  deal  h\-  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  mi.\(>(l  lot  of 
plebeians.  It  was  surely  the  height  of  nonsense 
to  suppose  that  it  was  necessary  to  serve  a  long 
and  arduous  apprenticeship  before^  a  [loliticiau 
could  become  a  statesman  ;  it  was  d(>rogatory 
to  his  dignity,  and  classed  him  with  the  men 
who  have  to  carry  a  hod  before  the\'  become 
bricklayers.  Hut  .\rchie  dec<'i\'e(l  himself  when 
for  a  moment  he  imagined  that  he  could  ever 
become  a  j)oIiti(ian.  The  only  thing  he  had 
«wer  studied  had  been  e\|»edien(-\-  ;  he  tem})or- 
iM(l  and    ,hul    his  v\v .  to  \\\v  truth  ol   the  lact 
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that  no  one  can  ever  be  really  great  unless 
he  has  the  sustaining  courage  of  honest  con- 
victions. There  is  a  (juaint  Scotch  prayer 
which  runs  :  "  Q  Lord,  gi'e  us  a  guid  conceit 
o  oorselvcs  "  ;  in  all  probability  Archie's  great 
danger  lay  in  that  he  did  not  require  to  offer 
up  such  a  prayer— especially  now  that  he  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Falkirk. 

So  when,  much  to  his  father's  grief  and  dis- 
gust, he  finally  signified  his  intention  to  "  chuck 
politics  altogether,"  it  was  a  hard  blow  to  the 
Earl,  who  had  been  aging  rapidly  lately,  and 
despite  his  son's  tragic  death,  and  the  final 
extinguishing  of  his  hopes  and  ambitious  political 
dreams  by  Archie's  wild  ways  and  selfish  incon- 
sistency, was  still  a  victim  to  the  taint  in  the 
blood  where  politics  were  concerned. 

It  may  have  been  that  politics  were  only  a 
means  towards  a  certain  end— the  tool  he  relied 
upon  to  work  out  his  ambitious  dreams.  He 
hardly  realised  yet  that  the  unscrupulousness 
and  mconsistency  which  had  characterised  the 
political  dogmas  he  had  endeavoured  to  force 
down  the  throats  of  his  sons  had  alreadv  borne 
fruit  in  the  want  of  principle  and  hcartlessness 
with  which  his  younger  son  had  thrown  him 
over  for  still  lower  ends. 

I  a(l\    Janet    had   slnxcn,   iiid.vd,   1,,   ^mooth 
tiling,   over   between    hulier   an<l   -.on     but   rdie 
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was  too  simple  minded  to  })lease  the  one,  and 
too  plain  spoken  and  tactless  to  please  the 
other,  so  that  all  her  well  meant  endeavours 
only  made  matters  worse. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  it  is  only  as 
it  ought  to  be,  that  there  are  none  so  ready 
to  interfere,  and  point  out  one's  faults,  as  our 
own  flesh  and  blood;  and  there  are  seldom 
any  whose  miniscrations  are  so  much  resented 
or  bear  so  little  fruit. 

As  for  Mrs  Grundy,  she  declared  that  things 
could  not  go  on  for  any  great  length  of  time 
as  they  were  going  now.  Archie's  behaviour, 
in  fact,  was  becoming  a  public  scandal,  and 
certain  things  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  to 
the  Earl's  ears  regarding  him,  which  were  bound 
to  occasion  him  more  trouble  than  mere  per- 
sonal debts,  and  would  necessitate  the  bonding 
of  certain  jiropertv  that  the  Karl  had  only 
lately  freed  from  the  debts  incurred  by  his 
father. 

In  order  to  rouse  the  l':arl  from  the  fits  of 
apathy  and  (juerulousness  to  which  of  late  he 
had  been  subject,  Lady  Janet,  after  some  little 
lime  had  elapsed,  ]i("rsuaded  him  to  travel 
abroad  :  Paris,  Nice,  M.Miione.  Floren((\  and 
i^Jonie  were  visited  in  turn,  until,  tired  of  travel- 
ling,   they    returned    home,    when    she    tried    to 
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divert  his  thoughts  by  entertaining  on  a  large 
scale. 

But  the  Earl's  dinners  were  generally  slow 
and  decidedly  dull.  The  county  people  were 
asked  in  batches  once  a  year,  and  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  people  who  took  life  and 
everything  pertaining  to  it  very  seriously,  and 
with  a  duo  regard  to  their  own  funereal  dignity. 
Accustomed  to  be  looked  up  to  as  social  lumin- 
aries in  their  own  restricted  provincial  spheres, 
they  carried  the  impress  and  consciousness  of 
this  about  with  them  wherever  they  went 
abroad,  which,  providentially  for  brighter  spirits-, 
was  but  seldom.  They  were  continually 
posing  as  saints,  sages,  or  martyrs— having 
no  individuality  of  their  own  they  had  to  pose 
as  something  :  it  was  necessary  to  their  very 
existence — they  were  intensely  seliish,  ego- 
tistical, and  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  are  most  faddists  and  people  who  think  that 
they  have  a  mission  in  life. 

It  was  a  signilicant  fact  that  from  the  com- 
pany of  \-outh,  wit  and  beauty,  the  I'^arl  derived 
but  little  pleasure.  It  seenKnl  almost  as  if 
some  of  his  forefathers  had  drawn  heavy  drafts 
upon  the  bank  of  Nature,  and  left  their  descend- 
aiil  bankrupt  in  tills  res|)(M  t.  Of  course,  Ihrre 
N\;i^  the  iiu'xitcible  wise  person  who,  comnunting 
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till   (Icfocts,   that   the   abMiid  t'xchisivcuess 

ot    coitain    noble    families    liad    led    to    undue 


men 


intermarriage,    wi 


th    the    result    that    taints    m 


the  blood  connnon  to  both  eontracting  parties 
had  become  intensified. 

Anyhow,    there    could    only    be   one    opinion 
regarding  the  per  sound  of  the  laches  who  at- 
tended the  dinners  of  the  Earl.     They  naturally 
resembled  the   men  ;    onlv  thev  affected  little 
tricks  of  dress,  manner,  and  speech  which  they 
fondly  imagined  gave  them  a  certain  distinction. 
They    seiMued    to    forget    that    the    eccentricity 
of  genius  is  often  the  result  of  utter  self-forget- 
fulness,  while  that   which  affects  it  can  never 
be  othc'r  than  mediocrity,  and  that  plain  women, 
by  reason  of  one   of   those   wise   provisions  of 
Mother    Nature,    ought    to,    and    generally    do, 
have   beautiful  minds.     In  their  concentration 
on  self  thev  forget  that  beauty  is  but  skin  deep, 
and  that  a  plain  woman  can,  if  she  is  clever, 
cultivate  her  mind  and  utterly  eclipse  by  her 
higher    charm    those    whose    i)owers    to    please 
appeal  onlv  to  the  senses. 

At  the  hist  of  one  of  the  lew  dinners  which 
the  Karl  was  induced  bv  Lady  Janet  to  give, 
the  comi)an\  was  a  little  more  iepies(Mitative 
,,f  the  difteivnt  r-hn-l'-^  «>!  p..!ili.-;il  opinion  than 
wa..  n^uallv  the  ca^e,  and  the  l-arl,  in  eon^e- 
•  pieiice,  somewhat  stimulated  In    the  fact,  was 
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flcbatins  in  his  own  mind  as  to  liow  ho  slioiild 
turn  it  to  arc(Mnit.  The  huUcs  had  left  the 
room,  but  the  wine  remained  on  the  table 
untouched,  for  the  luirl  made  it  a  point  of  never 
offering  his  guests  any,  but  left  them  to  help 
themselves. 

The  Earl  looked  across  the  table  at  a  certain 
nervou'^  and  somewhat  self-conscious  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  and  began  diplomatically  : 

"  So,  Mr  Ouilter,  you've  come  to  contest  the 
county,  I  hear."  Mr  Ouilter  was  a  solicitor, 
senior  partner  of  the  lirm  of  Quilter  &  Blutf, 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  was  the  prompt,  but  not 
over  confident,  rej)ly,  "  and  1  \\o\)c  to  win, 
too." 

"  Nothing  like  hope,"  remarked  Sir  Sydney 
Stalker,  a  rich  baronet,  sententiously.  He  had 
made  his  money  and  gained  his  present  position 
by  praiseworthy  energy  in  pushing  a  good  brand 
of  soap,  and  by  a  judicious  and  commendable 
expenditure  of  some  of  the  profits  of  the  same. 
He  was  an  ambitious  and  long  headed  man, 
and  was  only  waiting  till  the  coffers  of  his  party 
were  low  enough,  in  order  to  come  forward  and 
i;i\'e  temporary  relief,  so  as  to  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  the  leaders,  from  whom  he  might  exj)ect 
the  peerage  he  so  much  coveted. 

"  Hoi)e    won't     make     votes,"     rejoined    Mr 
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barrel." 

"  That's  a  big  order,"  said  Sir  Sydney. 

"  But,"  Mr  Ouilter  continued,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  interruption,  "  I  trust  to  your  lordship 
to  post  me  up  in  regard  to  what  would  be 
dangerous  locally— what  I  should  omit,  and  what 
I  should  give  prominence  to.  I  suppose  the 
hinds  are  rlocile  and  intelligent  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  Earl's  prompt  and 
somewhat  disconcerting  reply.  "  But  we  don't 
use  the  word  '  hind  '  in  Scotland.  You  must 
be  careful,  Mr  Ouilter  ;  you  must  learn  some- 
thing of  local  ways  and  customs  before  you 
start  canvassing— I'll  be  happy  to  teach  you 
if  you  will  allow  me." 

Mr  Ouilter  was  understood  to  mutter  some- 
thing tliat  expressed  thanks,  but  did  not  seem 
to  exhibit  the  appreciation  of  this  generous 
offer  that  its  importance  called  for. 

"  How  do  the  farmers  go  ?  "  he  asked,  some- 
what   more    cautiously,    after    a    slight    pause  ; 

.,f  ,>^, ,.-.--»  +iw.\'  (|o.     If  the 
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farmers  were  less  conservative  in  their  working, 
and  more  ronscrvativc  in  their  jiohtics,  we 
wonld  hear  less  of  agricultural  depression." 

"  Tarilt  reform,"  answered  the   Karl,  pursmg 
his  hps,  "is  their  last  hope." 
"  And  your  tenants  ?  " 

"  They  go  with  the  laird,  too,  but  T  can't 
say  I've  cpiite  converted  them  to  my  way  of 
thinking  yet,"  admitted  the  Earl. 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  Mr  Ouilter  seriously, 
"  but  then  I  suppose  we  have  agricultural 
labourers  to  work  upon,  and  they  are  fine  ground 
on  which  to  sow  discontent  ;  but  there's  seldom 
a  harvest,  so  it's  all  right  " 

"  Riches  for  them  are  in  the  future,"  again 
interrupted    Sir    Sydney.     "  Country-folk    are 
more   convinced  by   what   they  hear  ;    towns- 
folk by  what  they  see.     Local  Veto,  I  fancy, 
will  go  down  with  the  small  shopkeepers— they 
always  think  that  the  publican  gets  more  than 
his  share  of  profit.     How  is  it,  I  wonder,  that 
these  people  get  it  into  their  heads  that  Local 
Veto  is    the    same   thing   as   local    self-govern- 
ment ?     The  Veto  is  meant  to  prevent  a  man 
governing  himself,  compelling  him,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  no,  to  be  governed  by  others.     Why, 
Lawson  himself  defined  Local  Veto  as  '  allowing 
the    public    to    stop    the    liquor    traffic    locally 
altogether  '—that  is  to  say,"  allowing  a  section 
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and  personal  rights  of  the  others."  Sir  Sydney, 
in  sj)ite  of  the  principles  he  professed,  some- 
times had  a  trirk  of  saving  things  which  his 
party  did  not  consider  (juite  orthodox.  There 
were  certain  long  headed  persons,  like  liimself, 
who  said  that  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  take 
too  much  notice  of  these  unorthodox  opinions, 
but  rather  to  try  and  conciliate  such  a  power- 
ful partisan  as  Sir  Sydney,  for  the  latter  in  his 
various  speeches  always  said  enougli  just  to 
show  his  leaders  that  he  could,  if  things  did 
not  look  fa\'ourable  for  him,  without  any  par- 
ticularlv  appalling  breach  of  consistency  go 
over  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

"  It  may  not  be  a  very  high  standpoint  from 
which  to  look  at  human  nature,"  continued  Sir 
Sydney,  "  but  as  for  that  class  of  people  we  have 
just  been  talking  about,  they  are  all  self,  and 
their  minds  don't  travel  beyond  their  own 
counters.  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  them  when 
canvassing  in  the  big  towns." 

He  might  have  said  that  at  one  period  of  his 
life  he  had  belonged  to  that  class  of  people 
himself,  when  he  had  possessed  exceptional 
opportunities  of  determining  exactly  what  they 
were.  With  his  ambitious  ideas  he  had  not 
been  particularly  proud  of  the  connection,  nnd 
was    therefore    saved    from    any    suspicion    of 
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boastfulness  regardinj;  his  upward  career.     He 
was  a  strange  anonuilw      He  despised  the   Karl 
for   opinions  lie    thought    he    had   no   right    to. 
Indeed,  he  resented  a  liereditary  legislator  using 
weapons  which  should  in  reality  have  belonged 
to  such  men  as  himst-lf.      He  resented  the  Earl's 
dogmatic  and  iniu'rfect  knowledge  of  what  he 
proposed,  and  therefore  took  a  secret  pleasure 
in  saying  things  calculated  to  annoy  his  host. 
There  was  a  jxiuse  for  a  minute  after  he  had 
spoken,  during  which  the  faces  of  most  of  those 
present    resembled    so    many    masks.     It    was 
noticed,    however,    that    there    was    one    little, 
bald  headed  gentleman  present,  whose  face  as 
he  listened  to  the  conversation  going  on  around 
him  had  at  first  become  very  red  ;  but  gradually 
the  colour  faded  away,  and  an  amused  expression 
began  to  play  around  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
instead.     He    had    been    brought    there    by    a 
neighbouring   clergyman,    but,    as    he    had    sat 
silent  most  of  the  evening  and  no  one  seemed 
to    know   his   name,    no   importance   had   been 
attached   to   his    presence,   which,   indeed,   had 
been  almost  forgotten.     Now,  however,  as  this 
gentleman  once  or  twice  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  and  coughed,  as  if  he  had  just  been  on 
the  point  of  saying  something,  but  had  changed 
his  mind,  some  of  the  guests  began  to  wonder 
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who  he  was.     Some  of  thoin  had  a  vapjiio  idea 
that  they  liad  seen  his  face  Ix-fore. 

"  SjH'akiii};  about  the  saiiio  elass,"  coiUinuetl 
Sir  Sydney,  "  to  Ihciii  our  loicii^ii  j)ohcy  nu-aiis 
simply  meddhng  with  that  which  does  not  con- 
cern us — they  comprise  the  rank  and  fde  of 
Mr  Bombadour's  Litth-  I<:n}.dand  party,  and  are 
at  the  opposite  extreme^  from  the  Jintjoes, 
whose  chief  fault  lies  in  not  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish betw»>cn  over-estimation  and  patriot- 
ism." Here  he  looked  covertly  at  the  Earl  as 
he  said  in  conclusion  :  "  As  for  me,  I'm  quite 
willing,  like  many  more  I  know,  to  adopt  and 
advocate  Local  Veto,  Local  Option,  or  any 
other  Veto  if  it  will  only  get  me  votes,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  know  better  than  to  believe 
in  such  things." 

Here  the  little  bald  headed  gentleman  with 
the  inscrutable  smile  upon  his  face,  who  up  till 
now^  had  sat  as  if  he  found  it  much  more  profit- 
able to  listen  than  to  talk,  opened  his  lips, 
honoured  Sir  Sydney  with  a  broad  and  some- 
what disconcerting  stare,  and  asked  : 

"  Do  you  think  it  right— we'll  leave  honour 
out  of  the  question— to  adopt  views  you  don't 
believe  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly.  I  am  advocating  the  views 
of  my  party,  which  is  the  first  duty  of  a  poli- 
tician."   was    the    reply,    that    cUd    not    sound, 
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bowc-vor,  .luite  so  rcnvuuin;;  a.  it  was  intondod 

^'^"T'.nnut  x.Miivol  tluit,"  iHT.i.trd  the  littlr 
man      "  ShoviUl  anv«>nr  belong  to  a  party  whose 
views    he    doesn't    beheve    in?     A    man    cant 
swallow  all  the  programme  of  his  party    hohis 
bolus— surely  some   individuality   may   be   lelt 
in  him;  if  not,  he's  a  mere  slave  of  expediency. 
It  would  appear,  to  HsUmi  to  you,  that  the  only 
thing    a    politician    wanted    was    votes,    votes 
votes      Pshaw!     As   for   your   lordship    -and 
here  the  audacious  little  man  actually  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Earl-';  I  think  you  said  you 
believed  in  Local  Veto,  sir." 

The  Earl  not  being  cjuite  sure  of  this,  ana 
being  somewhat  taken  aback  by  thus  being  taken 
to  task  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  was 
understood  to  mutter  something  in  the  afftrma- 

tive.  .       ,,  •  i.  J 

"  But  how  far  do  you  go  with  it  ?  persisted 
the  inquisitor.  Things  were  getting  interesting 
now  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if,  in  such 
a  company,  there  had  not  been  a  Uttle  secret 
gratification  manifested  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  all  important  ones  were  getting 
"hauled  over  the  coals"  by  the  stranger.  It 
was  noticed,  however,  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man who  had  brought  him  there,  on  more  than 
had  endeavoured  to  break  m  upon 
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the  conxTrsation  as  if  to  e\])lain  soircthing, 
but,  bc'iiijjj  a  iutnous  man.  hi-  sonu'how  al\'a\"s 
misst'd  his  opjiortunity. 

As  the  Earl  evidently  thought  the  stranger 
(he  could  not  remember  his  name,  though, 
when  he  had  first  heard  it,  it  had  seemed  not 
an  unfamiliar  one  to  him)  was  exceeding  his 
rights,  he  only  made  some  vague  and  irrelevant 
remark  But  the  little  man,  not  to  be  re- 
pressed, continued  : 

"  The  Radicals  belie"""  that  legislation  is 
omnipotent,  and  that  because  you  pass  certain 
laws  certain  results  you  have  in  view  will  follow 
■ — but  does  it  always  pro\'e  so  ?  Xow  forget 
you'\e  to  reckon  with  human  nature.  You've 
passed  laws  against  betting,  but  does  it  there- 
fore cease  to  exist  ?  Do  vour  street  cormrs 
bear  this  out  ?  You  hunt  down  the  congrega- 
tion of  vicious  characters  in  houses,  yet  they 
ply  their  trades  singly.  If  you  deprive  the 
people  of  their  glass  of  beer  in  the  j)ublic  house, 
you'll  drive  it  into  their  homes  and  infect  their 
wives  and  children,  a  nice  exami)le  to  tiie  rising 
generation,  and  one  which  will  bear  fruit — seed 
which  need  never  have  been  sown — and  create 
a  greater  evil  than  that  which  we  were  trving 
to  care.  Without  adopting  extreme  measures, 
we  have,  after  all,  imj)roved  things  gratiually. 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  actual  fact  that  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  eighteenth  eentury,  signs  were 
hnng  out  from  the  gin  shops  of  London  an- 
nouneing  to  customers  that  they  coukl  get 
drunk  for  a  penny,  dead  drunk  for  twopence, 
and  have  straw  to  he  on  for  nothing.  The  (iin 
Act  of  1736  did  very  Uttle  towards  repressing 
the  amount  of  drunkenness,  and  it  was  Local 
Veto  on  a  slender  scale.  It  was  the  better 
sense  of  the  people  themselves  that  reformed 
things,  and  gave  us  our  present  condition- 
nothing  to  boast  of,  I  admit,  but  still  an  im- 
provement." 

"  You  show  great  consideration  for  the  work- 
ing man,"  said  the  Earl  politely,  but  with  a 
vein  of  sarcasm  in  his  speech  ;  "  I  suppose  your 
devotion  to  his  interests  wall  advocate  shorter 
hours  for  him— an  eight  hours'  day,  for  in- 
stance." Perhaps  the  linle  oracle  would  show 
his  inconsistency  on  this  point. 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"  An  eight  hours'  day,  if  not  international, 
raises  the  cost  of  our  manufactures  and  shuts 
markets  against  us-  hence  dull  trade  and  want 
of  employment.  No  ;  an  eight  hours'  day  is  of 
no  use  to  us  if  there  is  no  work  to  do.  Work- 
men are  blind  not  to  see  this  ;  yet  they  blame 
(■a])ilal  lor  what  lhc\  are  themselves  rcspon- 
siblc.  Strikes  have  disjikK^ed  a  good  d<'al  of 
the  trade  of  thir,  country.     Supply  and  demand 
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iiiiist  regulate  wages  as  they  do  everything  else, 
inchiding  binietahsm  ;  one  cannot  combat  tlie 
economic  laws  of  Nature." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  would  recommend  a 
universal  wage,  or  that  no  one  in  a  certain  trade 
should  receive  less  than  a  certain  amount  ?  " 
suggested  the  wily  baronet  who,  though  secretly 
admiring  the  little  man's  pluck  thought  he  saw 
his  way  to  distinguish  himself  by  driving  him 
into  a  corner. 

"  Oh,  no,  nothing  so  Utopian  or  suicidal  as 
that,"  promptly  and  cheerily  replied  the  little 
man.  "  That  would  be  a  levelling  down.  It 
would  then  follow  that  only  able  bodied  men 
would  be  employed,  while  the  aged  and  less 
skilled  workman  would  be  driven  out,  and  who 
would  support  him  ?  I^y  rights,  his  fellow- 
workman,  who  had  deprived  him  of  a  market 
for  nis  labovu^,  but  would  he  ?  Certainly  not 
from  what  I  know  of  the  working  man.  The 
result  would  be  that  there  would  be  a  large 
body  of  unemj)loyed  left  to  depend  u})on  the 
more  than  doubtful  charity  of  tl:e  public.  Self 
rules  the  working  man  to  a  greater  extent  than 
anyone  else  ;  he  cries  for  free  trade,  but  advo- 
cat(^>  in  the  same  breath  measures  that  make 
trad*'  aiUtliin;;  but  IVee.  He  (lies  foi'  IVee  food 
imjiorts,  in  order  that  lie  may  sjiend  as  littlt^ 
as   possible   u})()ii    the   necosaiies   ol   existence, 
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but  at  the  same  time  he  requires  high  wages, 
to  be  obtained  only  by  hmiting  the  output, 
which  saps  our  export  trade.  You  saw,  I  dare- 
say, that  a  question  was  asked  in  the  House 
the  other  day  as  to  the  use  of  Norwegian  granite 
in  Government  contracts  ?  The  quarrymen, 
of  course,  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  ;  but  where 
is  the  free  trade  there  ?  In  fact,  the  Trades 
Unions  simply  wish  to  protect  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  everyone  else  ;  and  their  attitude 
is  that  of  a  selfish,  badly  brought-up  child  In 
my  humble  opinion,  gentlemen,  one  ought  to 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  excel- 
lency of  a  principle  and  its  practical  applica- 
tion, to  quote  the  words  of  John  Bright.  The 
Labour  party  are  striving  to  capture  and  com- 
mand the  ship  that  the  brains  of  the  country 
have  built  :  they  are  playing  the  game  of 
Brag,  and  will  be  a  serious  factor  in  the  future 
of  the  government  of  this  country — we  havv- 
spoilt  them." 

"  Who  the  dickens  is  that  little  chap  ?  " 
asked  Sir  Sydney,  in  a  voice  that  was  only 
meant  for  the  ears  of  the  dyspeptic  looking 
gentleman  who  sat  next  liim,  but  was  heard 
l)lainlv  bv  (ncrNont^  i)resent,  including  \\\e  little 
man  himself. 

"  (".entlcmen,"  interni].t«(l  tlie  bashful  parson 
at  this  point,  "  i)erhaps  1  should  have  told  >-ou 
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sooner,  only  I  siij)posed  tliat  most  of  you  knew 
my  friend.  Mr  M'Leod  " — here  he  indicated 
the  Httle  gentleman  with  a  nod  of  his  head — 
"  has  just  this  afternoon  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  his  party  to  contest  the  county  in  the 
Conservative  interest.  I — I  knew  you'd  enjoy 
meeting  him,  and  I'm  glad  the  Earl  was  so 
good  as  to  insist  that  he  should  come  here  with 
me.  P-p-per-haps,  however,  I  might  have 
told  you  this  sooner." 

The  Earl  at  this  ])oint  glared  at  the  un- 
fortunate ])ars()n  in  a  manner  which  convinced 
the  latter  that  his  r(>ticence  had  cost  him  some- 
thing more  than  the  ICarl's  friendship.  .Sir 
Sydney  Stalker  rubbed  his  long,  narrow  nose 
violently  with  one  hand  and  tried  to  smile 
pleasantly,  but  only  succeeded  in  looking  foolish. 
He  could  not  exactly  recollect  at  the  moment 
how  far  he  had  committed  himself.  Mr  Ouilter 
made  a  mental  note  that  in  future  he  would 
go  in  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
and  the  other  guests  present — particularly  those 
who  had  taken  no  ])art  in  the  discussion — 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  unexpected  de- 
nouement th.an  otherwise.  Onlv  the  little  gentle- 
man himself  seemed  to  ri -(^  to  the  situation. 
Thei'e  .'(Mild  l)e  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  diplo- 
iiiiiti-^t,  \\hate\(  T  hi',  pohtieal  opinion^. 

.M}'  loul  and  gentlemen,"  he  -aid  pleasantly 
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and  in  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way,  "  I  take  it 
as  a  very  great  compliment,  and  I  thank  you 
for  having  discussed  the  situation  with  me  as 
openly  and  unreservedly  as  you  have — more 
particularly,  knowing,  as  you  must  have  done, 
my  politics.  Mr  Ouilter,  sir,  I'm  delighted  to 
meet  you.  We're  not  going  to  quarrel  on  tie 
different  methods  of  getting  votes  " — Mi  Ouilter 
at  this  point  somewhat  brightened  up — "  for  I 
suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sailing  pretty 
close  to  the  wind  just  about  election  time,  so 
you  may  be  no  worse  than  lots  more  of  them." 
— Mr  Quilter's  reassurance  at  this  point  melted 
away  again  as  he  inwardly  cursed  his  unguarded 
speech.  "  But,  gentlemen,  however  we  may 
differ  in  regard  to  politics,  I  hope  we'll  always 
meet  as  friends  socially.  I  now  give  the  toast 
of  my  party — country  first,  party  next,  and 
self  last  ;  that's  the  secret  of  our  strength,  and 
the  reverse  order  the  cause  of  the  Radi  -al's 
weakness."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech 
the  little  man  rose  r>.om  his  seat,  and  going  over 
to  Mr  Ouilter,  begged  that  gentleman  for  a 
cigarette. 

As  old  Duncan  the  butler — who  had  been  in 
the  room,  looking  after  the  coffee — remarked 
later  on  to  the  discreet  footman,  "  It  was  a 
take  down  for  the  Earl  and  the  long  nosed  one  ; 
but,  as  our  proverb  tell  us,  '  they  must  needs 
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ha'e  a  lang-shankit  spiine  wha  sup  kail  \vi'  the 
de'il/  and  John,  there's  not  so  much  wickedness 
in  the  world  as  weakness,  and  the  greatest  sin  is 
being  found  out." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TOM   TIDLER'S    ground. 

THE  "  Hit  or  Miss  "  line  of  reef  was  said 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  on  the  com- 
paratively newly  opened  goldfields  of 
Birralong  in  New  South  Wales.  The  prospectors 
had  discovered  the  vein  of  quartz  cropping  oat 
on  the  southern  side  of  a  high  stony  hill,  and 
had  taken  up  a  "  Prospector's  Claim  "  which 
extended  to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
summit.  In  the  rush  that  followed,  most  of 
the  miners  staked  off  the  ground  on  the  line 
tov/ards  the  creek,  where  the  reef  suddenly 
dipped  and  was  lost  agam,  but  very  few  seemed 
to  trouble  about  the  other— the  northern  side 
of  the  hill.  Old  miners  hardly  expected  to  fmd 
the  reef  running  unbroken  through  such  an 
upheaval.  But  reefs  often  do  most  unac- 
countable things,  and  frequently  the  oldest 
miner  can  no  more  say  what  a  reef  is  going  to 
do  than  the  most  inexperienced  new  chum. 
Some  therefore  laughed  at  old  Henry  Morton 
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and  his  son  Tom  when  they  spent  clays  pros- 
pecting on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill,  for  thf'y 
knew  that,  as  likely  as  not,  if  the  reef  was  a 
continuous  one,  it  might  lie  a  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  at  least,  and  there  would  be  the  expense 
of  sinking  and  cutting  it.  But  what  stood  the 
Mortons  in  good  stead  was  their  comparative 
inexperience  of  practical  mining  ;  had  they 
known  more  about  it,  they  might  not  have 
begun  to  search  for  traces  of  a  rust\-,  gap-toothed 
(juartz  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  They  trusted 
to  their  own  good  fortune  rather  than  pay  a  fee 
to  a  mining  expert  ;  for  on  the  goldhelds  the 
experts  are  classed  in  the  superlative  depth 
among  liars,  and  have  a  large  stock  in  trade  of 
hope  and  promise,  which  they  dole  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  size  of  the  fee  offered.  When, 
however,  one  day  the  ^Mortons  staked  oft'  six 
uKMi's  ground  in  that  quarter,  and  going  into 
the  Warden's  office  at  Table  Top,  registered 
their  claim  as  the  "  Hit  or  Miss,  Number  One 
North,"  some  of  the  old  miners,  and  the  usual 
contingent  of  hangers  on  at  a  new  goldfield, 
opened  their  eyes  rather  widely.  A  number 
of  th(Mn  crossed  over  the  hill  to  have  a  look  at 
the  claim  ;  and  there  they  found,  at  the  foot  of 
a  little  k'dgv  of  rocks,  half-hidden  bv  a  rank 
undergrowth,  what  they  said  might  be  a  reef, 
but    which   looked    much,   n.iore  like   a   blow   nf 
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(juartz.  But  as  according  to  the  compass  it 
ran  nearly  in  a  di^ad  line  with  that  of  the  Pro>- 
pector's  claim  on  thr  other  side  of  the  hill,  and 
as  the  (piartz  was  of  nnuh  the  same  kind,  and 
carried  good  gold,  which  promised  to  go  sc\i'ral 
ounces  to  the  ton,  there  were  some  who  said 
that  old  ^lorton  was  one  of  the  hu'ky  ones  after 
all. 

Henry  Morton  had  hegnn  life  as  a  well  to  do 
farmer  in  Scotland,  but,  objecting  to  be  ruined 
by  a  stupid  landlord  who,  like  many  more, 
considered  that  it  was  i)art  of  his  duty  to  tc-ach 
his  tenants  farming  b\-  imj)osing  anticpiated 
estate  conditions  as  to  rotation  of  crops  and 
such  like,  and  resenting  the  landlord's  })retty 
strongly  worded  hints  as  to  how  he  should 
vote,  he  had  sold  off  eviTything  and  come  ont  to 
Australia  to  fmd  fresh  fields  for  hi  energies. 
Landing  at  S\(lney,  he  had  crossed  the  IMue 
Mountains  to  Bathurst,  where  he  invested  some 
money  in  building  lots  ;  in  less  than  six  months 
time  he  realised,  and  more  than  doubled  his 
money.  He  had  struck  Australia  at  a  good 
time  :  money  was  plentiful  ;  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  boom  on,  and  with  the  characteristic 
shrewdness  of  his  countrymen  he  was  not  in- 
duced bv  plausible  sharks— a  class  that  swarms 
in    Australia — to    go    in    for   every   rotten    and 
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lie  sent  f(ir  a  woll  bred  Englishwoman  from  the 
old  roiintrv  to  act  as  a  .governess  to  his  bov 
and  girl.  Then  his  wife  died.  She  had  been  his 
lifelong  friend  and  adviser,  his  greatest  aid  in 
his  fight  with  the  world,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
continued  to  grieve  over  her  loss.  S^iddenly 
ri-alising  the  necessity  for  action,  he  sent  the 
boy  and  girl  to  two  of  the  best  boarding  schools 
in  Sydney,  and  got  the  governess  a  good  position 
in  the  school  w  lere  the  girl  was,  so  that  the 
latter  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  watchful  and 
cultured  comj)anion.  For  some  years  things 
continued  well  with  Morton,  but  people  re- 
marked that  since  the  death  of  his  wife  he  did 
not  show  the  caution  in  business  matters  for 
which  he  used  to  be  noted.  Many  times  in  the 
year  he  took  a  run  over  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
Sydney  and  saw  his  children.  At  last  the  boy, 
who  was  two  years  older  than  the  girl,  was  sent 
to  college,  but  it  was  remarked  that,  though 
evincing  considerable  talent,  he  did  not  show 
a  partiality  for  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
He  was  all  the  time  hankering  after  a  free,  out- 
door life,  and  his  tastes  were  decidedly  of  a 
mechanical  turn.  He  was  also  a  politician  in 
a  small  way,  and  in  the  Debating  Room  there 
was  no  one  more  feared  than  Tom  Morton  ; 
his  shrewd  common  sense,  and  his  dry  Scotch 
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was  perhaps  no  more  popular  young  fellow  at 
Sydney  University. 

Then  came  the  inexitable  succession  o'  dry 
seasons  which  seem  to  repeat  themselves  every 
few  years.  Throughout  the  country  the  various 
over  capitalised  companies  and  bubble  concerns 
came  to  grief  ;  one  thing  seemed  to  affect 
another,  and  trade  v.-as  paralysed.  In  the 
mining  districts  the  batteries  could  not  crush 
for  want  of  water  ;  the  scjuatters  had  to  throw 
down  the  slip-rails  of  their  paddocks  and  turn 
their  flocks  and  herds  adrift,  or  else  travel  with 
them  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  search  of  fresh 
country.  There  was  no  income  to  be  derived 
from  the  soil  ;  the  Banks  closed  on  the  station 
properties  ;  you  could  hardly  give  real  estate 
away ;  and  men  who  yesterday  were  worth 
thousands,  were  to-day  literally  penniless. 
Among  those  who  saved  only  enough  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  was  Henry  Morton. 
At  the  first  news  of  the  disaster,  Tom,  in  spite 
of  the  protestations  of  his  father,  at  once  left 
college  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  his  parent. 
As  for  the  girl,  there  was  enough  money  to 
keep  her  at  school  for  another  yeai,  and  then 
it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  an  accom- 
plished young  woman  such  as  she  had  become 
to   get   a   position   as   a   governess.     And   this 
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wife  of  the  squatter,  in  whose  family  she  ac- 
tuation,   and    who,    it    transpired 


cepted  a  si 
afterwards,  had  bc^en  a  barmaid  in  Sydney, 
hated  the  cultured  girl  wh.o  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  her  owii  plain  featured  and  lament- 
ably ignorant  daughters,  and  made  things  so 
disagreeable  for  her  that,  after  a  stay  of  six 
months,  during  which  time  the  poor  young 
governess  led  a  life  of  ])ett\-  but  galling  humilia- 
tions, she  walked  out  by  the  front  door  one  line 
morning,  i)ut  her  box  on  the  mail  coach,  and  set 
off  to  join  her  father  and  brother  at  Bathurst. 

Mary  Morton  found  them  just  as  they  were 
about  to  start  out  for  the  reported  discoN-ery 
of  gold  on  the  Birralong  ranges.  The  uj^shot 
of  it  was  — for  the  girl  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposition  her  father  made  of  boarding  her 
with  some  friends  in  Sydney  until  a  mon^  suit- 
able home  for  her  turned  up — slu  was  left  behiiid 
in  Bathurst  until  lu  r  father  and  brother  had 
looked  around  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
j)ermanent  home  which  she  could  look  after, 
and  where  they  would  be  abl(^  to  live  together 

happily. 

Father  and  son  went  to  the  l^irralong  ranges, 
and  there  thev  took  \\\)  a  claim  which  the\' 
called  the  "  Hit  or  Miss,  Nmnber  Oiv  North." 
Of  course  tlieie  was  tlie  usual  C(-)nting(Mit  of 
loafers — seldom    miners     who  said   that   it    was 
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a  piece  of  cheek  on  the  part  of  the  Mortons 
caUing  their  claim  after  the  real  "  Hit  or  Miss  ;  " 
but  then  the  miners  themselves  said  that  the 
Mortons  were  "  good  sorts,"  and  had  a  perfect 
right  to  call  their  claim  by  whatever  name  they 
pleased. 

To  the  astonishment  of  everyon"  the  surface- 
stone  of  "  Number  One  North  "  proved  wonder- 
fully rich.  The  hrst  person  to  take  up  a  fresh 
claim  contiguous  to  theirs  was  no  otb.er  than 
our  old  friend  Harry  Maskey,  the  pessimistic 
stockman,  who  proved  his  right  to  be  considered 
a  genuine  Australian  by  promptly  catching  the 
gold  fever  the  minute  he  heard  of  the  precious 
metal  being  discovered  within  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles  from  where  he  was.  But  Maskey 
had  been  a  stockman  and  a  digger  by  fits  and 
starts  off  and  on  for  thirty  years,  so  nobody 
thought  anything  about  it  when,  with  a  mate, 
he  pitched  his  tent  and  erected  a  bough-shed 
next  to  the  Morton's  claim,  and  called  it  the 
"  Number  Two  North." 

The  first  thing  the  Mortons  did  when  they 
found  that  the  claim  promised  to  become  a 
valuable  property,  was  to  build  a  good  log- 
house  in  a  pretty  spot  in  the  near  vicinity,  and 
furnish  it  with  such  })kiin  but  useful  furniture 
as  they  could  get  in  that  outlying  district. 
They  hired  a  man  to  help  them,  built  a  pad- 
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dock  for  their   horses,  and  then  they  sent   for 

^lary. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  simple  loghouse 
became  a  home.  A  kitchen  was  added  to  the 
back,  and  as  the  girl  had  been  sensibly  educated, 
she  very  soon  demonstrated  to  the  very  few 
visitors  who  were  admitted  to  the  home  circle 
that  to  be  naturally  of  a  refined  nature  an'l  to 
acquire  culture  need  not  mean  to  neglect  the 
equally  important  accomplishments  of  knr  ing 
how  to  cook  a  dinner  and  be  a  good  housewife. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  camp  round  Table  Top 
where  the  residents  were  more  conversant  with 
the  topics  of  the  times  than  in  "  Number  One 
North,"  albeit  there  were  many  who  wondered 
how  on  earth  they  ever  found  time  for  reading, 
they  were  such  a  busy  lot. 

It  came,  however,  somewhat  after  the  nature 
of  a  shock  to  the  ]\Iortons  when  one  day  they 
found  that  what  they  had  considered  was  the 
substantial  outcrop  of  a  reef  was  likely  to  prove 
only  a  shallow  pocket.  It  suddenly  pinched 
out.  Then  some  of  the  loafers  around  Table 
Top  laughed,  and  said  it  was  only  what  they 
had  expected.  They  ceased  to  speculate  on 
the  possibilities  of  being  able  to  "jump 
Number  One  North." 

"  What's  to  be  done,  dod  ?  "  Tom  Morton 
asked  his  father,  as  they  sat  down  m  the  deep 
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cool  trench  from  which  they  had  taken  a  few 
tons  of  good  gold-bearing  quartz,  and  the  cruel 
truth  stared  them  in  the  face.  In  spite  of 
his  college  training,  it  was  wonderful  how 
Tom  had  learned  to  handle  a  pick  and  shovel, 
and  turn  a  drill.  Of  course  his  hands  had 
blistered  terribly  during  the  first  few  weeks; 
but  softer  hands  than  his  had  many  a  time 
recovered  from  such  an  ordeal,  and  he  laughed 
at  the  inconvenience. 

Henry  Morton  thought  for  a  minute  or  two 
before  he  answered.     It  was  not  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  for  he  could  have  answered 
unhesitatingly,  "  sink  on  the  line  of  reef  until 
we  find  it."     But  then  he  had  those  to  think  of 
who  were,  in  a  sense,  depending  on  him,  and 
had  he,   after  all,   any  right  to  continue   and 
perhaps  engage  them  in  what  might  prove  a 
hard  and  protracted  struggle  to  find  the  reef  ?— 
if,  indeed,  they  ever  found  it  at  all.     Again,  to 
give  up  searching  when  perhaps  it  was  within 
a  few  feet  of  where  he  then  sat  was  not  a  thing 
that   commended   itself   to    nis   enterprising   if 
"  canny "    nature.     He   was   no   gambler   with 
irortune— unless  it  be  that  all  those  who  mine 
or  dig  for  gold  become  gamblers  in  time—but 
lu"  felt  as  if,  somehow,  his  reputation  as  a  miner 
rested  on  the  finding  of  the  reef.     Oh,  if  one 
could  only  see  a  few  mches  below  the  ground  ! 
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He  rose,  took  a  crowbar,  struck  the  hard  rock 
beneath    him    with    a    methodical    dehbcration, 

5  if  he  would  fain  have 
beneath.  But  the  rock 
dull,   dead  sound.     At 


and  stared  hard  at  it,  ; 

read  the  secret  that  lay 

only   answered   with   a 

length  he  said  : 

Tom,  now's  your  chance." 

To   stick   in   and   find   the   reef 


<{ 
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dad  ?     Of 


course 


No,  no,  lad  "—he  was  a  tall,  strapping  man 
to  be  called  a  lad— "to  give  in->  gold  mining. 
It's  a  risky  game,  and  for  every         i  who  makes 
his  pile  at  it  of  whom  you  hear,  there  are  live 
hundred  who  perhaps  don't  make  their  tucker 
whom    you    never    hear  about.     Gold  mining's 
like  following  a  Will  o'  the  Wisp — it  leads  a  man 
on  and  wears  him  out  in  the  end.     You  know 
I   wanted  you  to  go  to   Sydney,  Tom,  and   I 
could  have  got  you  a  good  billet  there,  where 
you  were  sure  to  make  your  way,  but  you  would 
come  with  me.     It  was  all  right  when  we  had 
a  irood  "  show  "  here,  but  now  the  reef's  duffered 
out,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  you  to 
stop," — he  tried  to  laugh  and  speak  cheerfully. 
"  It  seems  as  if   Providence  is  of  my   way   of 
thinking,  and  has  just  given  you  the  tip  to  quit. 
You  must  go  to  Sydney  to-morrow ;  Mary  can  go 
with  you.     I've  a  little  of  the  ready  left  :    that 
will  keep  you  there  for  some  time,  but  there's 
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no  fear  of  your  having  to  wait  long.  I  had  a 
letter  the  other  day  from  my  old  friend  Watt  ; 
he  wants  you  to  go  into  hi^  office,  and  Mary  to 
be  governess  to  his  children— it'll  be  a  splendid 
home  for  her.  You've  got  to  go  to  Sydney. 
Pass  up  them  drills,  sonny." 

The  young  man  rose  from  the  piece  of  rock 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  leant  his 
back  against  the  cutting.  There  was  a  smile 
on  his  face  as  he  looked  at  his  father,  but  there 
was  also  a  hint  of  that  determination  which  at 
school  and  college  had  won  for  him  the  deference 
of  his  fellows. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  that  you  and 
I  ditfer  in  this  matter,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
Sydney.  You  say  you've  enough  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling  for  some  little  time— well,  I'll  tell 
vou  what  we'll  do.  We'll  just  put  down  a  shaft 
—there's  lots  of  timber  handy— and  i^eep  going 
down  until  we  catch  this  reef.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  it's  just  a  continuation  of  the  "  Hit 
or  Miss  P.C."  I'm  pretty  certain,  in  spite  of 
what  some  of  these  old  croaking  dead-heads 
say,  that  if  we  were  to  abandon  this  claim  to- 
night, there  would  be  a  score  of  them  here 
befor"  sunrise  to-morrow.  We'll  keep  enough, 
father,  to  send  Mary  to  Sydu'^v  with,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  tli.-  worst  ;  but  I'm  neither  going  to 
quit  you  nor  the  reef — so  there  !  " 
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After  that  there  was  no  more  talk  of  abandon- 


in-  the  claim.  They  joined  issues  with  Harry 
Maskey  and  Dick  Pinch,  who  held  four  men's 
ground  between  them,  and  the  combmed  force 
at  once  began  to  sink  a  good  sized  shaft  right 
over  the  spot  where  they  thought  they  would 
find  the  reef.  There  were  lots  of  good  tunber 
close  at  hand,  and  as  :\Iaskey  and  his  mate 
were  both  first  class  axemen,  timbering  the  shaft 
promised  to  be  but  a  trifling  job. 

Some  months  passed,  and  they  kept  on  slowly 
sinking,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  reef.     On 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  the  "  Hit  or  Miss,"  and 
the  other  claims  on  the  hne  of  reef  were  causmg 
oaite  a  sensation  in  the  mining  world,  for  the 
reef  there  was  two  feet  thick  and  widcnmg  out 
as   it   went   down;     moreover,   the   stone   was 
going  nine  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  wort^i  three 
pounds  six  shillings   per  ounce   at   that.     The 
men  on  the   "  Hit   or  Miss  "   had  made  their 
fortunes  already.     People  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill  where 
the  Mortons  were  working.     Some  said  that  the 
pocket  they  had  at  first  found  was  a  blow  from 
the   cap   of   the   reef   right    enough,    and   there 
was    nothing    more    likely    than    that    the    reef 
was  a  continuation  of  the  "  Hit  or  Miss,"  which 
probably  ran  right  through  the  hill.     'Ihe  stone 
they  had  found  and  the  gold  in  it  were  exactly 
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the  same  as  they  got  in  the  "  Prospector's 
Claim,"  and  what  better  proof  was  needed  that 
it  was  the  same  hne  of  reef  ? 

Even  now,  when  they  were  sinking  on  the  bare 
chance  of  meeting  with  the  (jnartz,  there  were 
men  on  the  fidd  wlio  wonld  have  given  tliem 
a  fair  price  for  their  chances  and  gone  on 
sinking. 

They  had  a  hard  struggle  on  "  Number  One 
North  "  ;  gradually  they  sunk  the  shaft  to  a 
depth  of  eleven  fathoms,  but  found  no  (piartz 
reef.  It  had  cost  them  by  this  time  })retty 
nearly  all  they  could  spare  in  dynamite  and 
tools.  Their  living  at  first  was  so  dear  that  at 
times  Henry  Morton  felt  heartsick  when  he 
thought  of  the  plain  and  coarse  fare  his  children 
had  to  put  up  with — he  knew  what  a  change  it 
was  from  that  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  Sydney.  More  than  once  he  had  deter- 
mined to  send  them  away  to  another  life,  whether 
they  were  agreeable  or  not  ;  but  he  found  that 
to  carry  such  a  threat  into  execution  was  not 
([uite  so  easy  as  he  had  imagined  it  to  be,  for 
the  two  young  people  laid  their  heads  together, 
and  defeated  the  father's  plans  most  igno- 
miniously.  Did  he  want  to  get  rid  of  them, 
they  asked,  and  make  them  miserable  ?  There 
was  really  no  occasion  just  yet  for  th(Mn  to 
break  up  their  home  and  go  about  their  sei)arate 
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lijiipiic. 
wn-      TlH'V  liail  "«viT  be-,,  bappL-r  in  their 
;■,■      If  'tbo     worst     cauro     to    tbe    worst 
„„;  couia   get  on  as  a  wagos    man    at    the 

■■PC"  claim  and  l<eep  tlie  pot  boihug,  e  cetera 
et  Jtcra       -Ihev   bad,  .noroover.  lots   ot   other 
lb,  ,n?s    in    then-    bea..R     Innally,  they   were 
sure  to  strike  the  reef  b..fore  long. 

\t    la,t    Maskev's    mate    grew    disheartcnea 

over  their  want  of  snccess,  and  went  oh  m  d,s- 

?,us    to  a  reported  diseovery  of  alluval  son.e 

Ity   nule     d.stant.     All   the  uUe  ones   and 

ouLbbe  jumpers  tn  the  ne.ghbot.rhood.     n. 

to  *he  promptings;  of  their  erratic  nature,,  went 

1  so  few  days  before  the  reported  discovery 

:\nansshai^.s  ought  to  have  been  worth 

least  a  hundred  and  hfty  pound,  now  tl  ere 
was  seemingly  no  one  to  buy  -Y^ow  he  d 
borrowed  money  to  the  extent  of  a  uindr  d 
uounds  from  his  partners  from  time  to  time, 
^^rtad  made  over  his  shares  to  Henry  Morton 

'^■Ttrmonung  of  the  day  on  which  he  went 
oii  Henry  Morton  and  his  son  had  taken  the 
drly  and  gone  into  the  bush  to  get  some  good 
t  d-wood  timber,  in  order  to  -^-t  a  sn^ 
vard  and  bail  f<.r  the  ,ow  that  ^'  ^uid  h uu  d 
old  scpiatter  had  insisted  on  P---  '"«  "  ^^ 
so  Harrv  Maskey  went  up  alone  t.,  the  elaini^ 
v,o   iiaiiv  .  ,..>f  if  was  but 
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little  he  could  do  by  himself  on  this  particular 
morning.  At  first  he  pottered  around  with  some 
show  of  doing  little  odds  and  ends  about  the 
sludt  head  ;  but  he  missed  the  companionship 
of  his  mates,  so  after  some  time  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  little  rest  and  smoke  in  the 
cool  shade  of  a  little  trench  hard  by  would  be 
bv  no  means  an  unpleasant  variation.  He 
lowered  himself  into  it  and  sat  down.  The 
trench  was  not  deeper  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
at  the  most. 

Maskey  was  one  of  a  type  that  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  Australian  bush.  By  reason 
of  the  comparatively  solitary  life  he  had  led, 
he  had  indulged  a  little  more  than  was  good  for 
him  in  introspection  and  retrospection.  Now, 
man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal,  and  this 
instinctive  craving  for  the  companionship  of 
one's  own  species  had  developed  in  him  a  curious 
pliase  of  existence — he  evolved  another  self, 
and  with  this  other  self  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  on  the  most  interesting  and  animated 
conversations,  just  as  if  he  possessed  two  dis- 
tinct individual."  ies,  very  much  alive  indeed. 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  has  been  said,  he 
affected  a  somewhat  pessimistic  tone  towards 
things  in  general.  He  was  what  is  known  as  a 
"  growler  "  ;  but  those  who  knew  Harry  best 
were  very  well  aware  that  his  bark  was  worse 


liiiif'iii'- 

ihan  his  bit,.,  and  that  while  lu-  was  -"-^^^^'^^ 
ti,in<.    things    in    general,    lie    was    mere    tTrm. 

ik";  ehuckhng  covertly  to  hn.self,  an.l  taking 
the   listener    "out    a   winding."     Some   people 

aw  through  the  n,an  at  once  and  sin,ply  laughed 
aThinr  ;  but  others  lost  the.r  tennx'rs  and 
swore,   svhich   never   tailed   to   please   hnrr   >n,- 

"  live  devil  take  such  a  cUum  as  tlu>,     said 

Harry  aloud,  in  a  thoroughly  disgusted  voice, 

ash     scmatted  down  on  the  flat  of  his  kmg- 

iluled  Love.,  after  the  manner  of  a  s,™,.  boy 

who   straddles   his    father's  walking  stick    and 
rniagines   he    is    bestriding    a    noble,    untamed 

'''"''Hold  hard,  though,  Harry,"  he  continued 
in  a  somewhat  lower  voice,  "  what  the  dickers 

hev'  you  got  to  growl  about,  anyhow  ?-youd 
Ike'an  old  bullock  sick  by  the  way  you  carry 
on    at    times."     He    paused    a    second,    «u 
allowed  his  "  other  self  "  to  have  a  say.        But 
you'd   hev'    been   a  sight   better  off   with   old 
Tyson  on  the  Salt  Bush  Pk    is,  you  chuckl e- 
liead.  and  you'd  hev'   had  the  ^l»';f '-^\- 
your  pocket  new  that  you've  sunk  m  this       c 
Int  hill."     Harry  was    fairness    itself,  _so 
other  man  had  to  have  his  say  now.        BosU 
;::u-dhavegone,andhanded_yourche<iueacrc.s 


the  bar  at  Healy's  shaniy  ,    got  blind  +n 
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world,  and  finished  np  bv  jumping  your  horse 
,,\er  the  bar,  anil  then  selhng  your  eight-pound- 
tcn  saddle  and  bridle  for  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  '  strike  me  dead  '  Irish,  you  cranky  old  boko, 
\-ou  !  "  He  was  so  sure  of  this  that  he  would 
not  allow  the  other  man  to  rei)ly,  so  continued  : 
"  Or  p'r'aps,  after  some  spree  you'd  be  stupid, 
and  get  lost  in  the  bush,  and  go  clean  off  your 
coco'-nut,   just   like    the   Jackarod   that   Tyson 

and  me  found  on  the  dry  stage  to  l^irralong '" 

But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  something 
that  for  the  moment  paralysed  him  with  an 
indescribable  fear  : 

"  Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  waiikin'  yet  ? 
Or  are  your  drums  a'beatin"  yet  ?  " 

a  voice   above  him  rang  out  clearly  and   dis- 
tinctly. 

With  a  yell  of  horror,  and  a  face  that  was 
grey  and  distorted,  Harry  Maskey  scrambled 
out  of  the  trench  filled  with  superstitious  terror. 
Had  the  unfortunate  maniac  he  had  buried  in 
the  lonely  creek  bottom,  under  two  feet  of 
yellow  sand,  come  back  to  haunt  him  with  that 
eerie  song  ?— that  weird  dirge  which  in  fancy 
had  so  often  rung  in  his  ears  ?  Surely  he  was 
becoming  the  victim  of  one  of  the  tricks  of  his 
own  imadnation  ! 
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'T.ood  T.onl.  how  von  startlod  mo!"  cried 
a  human  enou.^h  voire  ri^lit  above  him,  as 
springing'  from  tlic  trench,  Maskev  overbalanced 
himself  and  fell  face  forward  at  the  feet  of  the 
owner  of  the  xoice.  Maskev  was  on  his  legs 
in  another  minute,  staring  stupidlv  at  the 
bearded  and  broad  shouldered  young  man  who 
had  so  surprised  him. 

"  I  say,  mate,"  said  the  stranger  pleasantly, 
"  do   you   often    practise   th.     Jack-in-the-Hox 

business  ?    for  if— — " 

"Rats,  guv'nor!"  interrupted  Harry,  not 
unpleasantlv,  for  he  was  feeling  vastly  relieved 
to  hnd  that  he  had  only  to  deal  with  a  being 
of  flesh  and  blood  after  all  ;  "  what  do  you 
want  to  be  singir-  r    kad  man's  song  for  ?  "  ^^ 

"  Aren't  they  as  good  as  any  other  kind  ? 
asked  the  strange  young  man,  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  fallen  in  with  one  of  those 
lunatics  that  are  not  imfrequently  met  with 
in  the  backblocks,  and  he  must  needs  humour 
him.  He  thought,  however,  he  had  seen  Maskey 
before   and  the  man  seemed  harmless  enough. 

"  Who's  down  there  ?  "  he  asked,  stepping 
towards  the  edge  of  the  trench.  "  The  dickens  ! 
there's   nobody!     I   say,   mate,   didn't   I   hear 

you But  it  doesn't  matter." 

He  stopped  short  and  gazed  at  Maskey  ;   but 

1 ^»,^,,^v,      Then  he 
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■uKMr ■"  ored  havin-  \\<\\\^\  about  the  "  crankv 
mate  "  the  Mortons  had,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  must  bo  the  man.  It  was  a 
rdicf,  at  least,  to  llnd  thai  he  was  not  danger- 
ouslv  mad.  I'.ut  he  was  puzzled  to  account 
l(Mit  fear  Maskey  had  evinced  when 
Yj\\\si    the   old    Jacobite 


lor  the  evH 


le    had    come 
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He  nuist  discover  the  reason. 
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f  I  startled  vou,"  he  said  politely 


"  but  I'm  curious  to  know  why  you  called 
'  Johnnie  Cope  '  a  dead  man's  son,;;  a  minute 
^jno — some  associations  connect! d  with  it  ?  " 

"  Some  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what  occurred  the  last  time  you  heard 
it  ?— what  it  made  you  think  of,  you  know," 
suggested  the  young  man. 

"  Why  can't  you  talk  the  Queen's  luiglish, 
then,'"  said  the  pessimistic  stockman  aggrievedly, 
"  an'  say  what  you  mean.  Yes  ;  last  time  I 
heard  that  song  it  was  sung  me  by  a  young 
lord  just  afore  he  pegged  out." 

He  stole  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  face  of  the 
stranger  to  discover  what  impression  the  men- 
tion of  such  distinguished  company  had  upon 
him.  But  the  stranger  only  unrolled  one  of  the 
sleeves  of  his  shirt,  folded  it  back  neatly  again 
to  the  elbow,  and  simply  said  "  Indeed  !  " 

"  Yes,"  related  the  stockm'  i,  with  not  a 
little  gusto,  "  the  young  lord  ht.d  lost  his  way 
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oil  the  Salt  V>n>\\  Plains,  and  gorn  off  his  chump 
for  want  of  Nvat-r.  Ih"  was  a-singin'  of  that 
'civ  song^  when  we  fomul  hini— but  he  kicked 

the  bucket." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Lord  Falkirk,  ^on  of  the  l-arl  of  Bannock- 
burn  "  answered  the  stockman  importantly, 
but  somewhat  thoughtfully.  "  It's  (pieer  what 
muckers  some  of  them  hairy^tocrasv  comes— 
isn't  it  now  ?  1  was  right  sorry  ior  the  pore 
"oung  devil,  though  he  was  a  lord.  I  say,  mate, 
if  >ou  come  over  to  my  tent  I'll  give  >ou  a 
drink  of  tea." 
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HUCiH    GORDON    was    tho    nami^    of    tht- 
man  whom    Marry    Maskcy   entertained 
to    a    dinner  of    t(>a,  beef,  and  Johnny 
cakes  on  that  pleasant  Thnrsday  in  Ma\'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  "  Number  One  North."      The 
latter  had  taken  ([uite  a  fancy  to  this  strange 
young  man,  who  was  so  agreeable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  apparently  interested  in  the  many 
little  discursive  incidents  which  he  had  to  relate 
concerning  his  uncle,  Bill  Maskey,  on  the  Bar- 
wan,  and  his  grandfather,  old  Johnnie  Maskey 
of    Breewarrina.     Indeed,    the    social    standing 
and  many  gifts  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Maskcy  family,  alive  and  dead,  could  only  in 
his  eyes  be  equalled  as  an  interesting  topic  of 
conversation  by  the  chronicles  of   the   various 
horses   and   bullocks   which   he   had   been   con- 
nected with  in  a  ':)rofessional  way  in  the  course 
of  his  varied  car  er.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  drop 
across  such  an  intelligent  and  apparently  ap- 
preciative listener. 
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\\\vj\\  ('.ordoii  told  him  ho  had  bron  for  two 
years  workini;  on  the  dvmpic  Mines,  but  had 
conic  south  to  trv  hi>  lu(l<  at  ]5irralong.  He 
had   bi'en   in    the    neighbourhood    for   about   a 

fortnight. 

How  had  he  come  ?  Oh,  he  had  f..llowed 
what  he  supposetl  might  l)e  tlu'  hue  of  the 
"  Hit  or  ^Hss  Pro>pi'cting  (  laim,"  right  across 
the  mountain.  He  couhl  not  miderstand  why 
they  had  not  struck  the  reef  on  "  Number  One 
North."  The  blow  of  ']uartz  Maskey  spoke 
of   was  >urely   a  continuation   of   the   "  Hit   or 

Miss." 

Whose  was  that  neat  httle  wooden^  house 
over  there  b\'  the  paddock  ? 

Tliat  was  :\Iorton's,  :\raskey's  partner;  but 
to-(Uiv  he  had  gone  for  some  timber  ;  liow- 
ever,  he  expected  he  would  soon  be  back. 

The  two  had  strolled  out  togvther,  and  Harry 
Maskey  had  given  Hugh  (iordon  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  their  work,  and  their  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  search  for  the  reef. 

He  explained  contidentially  that,  as  one  of 
the  ])artners  harl  that  morning  withdrawn  from 
the  claim,  and  as  the  remaining  partners  ^^■ere 
somewhat  short  of  reads'  money  to  carr\-  on 
further  operations  with,  things  did  not  look 
particularly  bright. 

They  would  have  to  admit  another  partner 
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who  had  a  littlo  capital  so  as  to  rontinuo  the 
sinkinij;. 

Hugh  (iordon  seemed  a  httle  thout;ht{ul  after 
this.  At  length  he  asked  :^Ir  Maskey  what  he 
meant  by  a  little  ca})ital. 

"  Well,  a  hundred  and  tift\-  ciuid,"  explained 
the  ex-stockman. 

The  young  man  went  back  to  the  shaft,  had 
a  look  down  it,  then  examined  some  of  the  stone. 
He  compared  it  with  some  he  covertly  took 
from  his  pocket  when  Maskey  was  not  looking, 
and  seemed  satisfied.  He  had  hardly  hnished 
doing  this  wlien  a  dray  loaded  with  rough 
timber  drove  up. 

"  Them's  my  pardncrs,"  explained  Maskey, 
and  went  briskly  forward  to  help  them  lO 
unload  ;  for  if  there  was  one  virtue  more  than 
another  which  he  possessed,  it  was  a  capacity 
for  general  hel}:»fulness. 

]^,ut  Hugh  (iordon  was  evidently  also  ac- 
customed to  making  himself  useful,  and  he,  too, 
gave  a  hand  to  throw  the  timber  off  the  waggon 
and  pile  it  neatly  alongside,  with  the  result  that 
in  a  few  minutes  the  job  was  accomplished. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Tom  Morton  pleasantly  to 
the  stranger,  as  he  regarded  him  with  favour- 
able eyes  ;  "  been  having  a  look  at  '  Number 
One  North  ?  '—not  nmcli  to  see,  I  fear." 
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The   eyi^'   <'f   the   two   young   incn    met,   and 
they  both  smiled. 

"  Well,  1  daresay  if  I  were  a  l)etter  business 
man/'  said  Hugh  (iordon,  "  I'd  say,  nor  is  there 
ever  lii<el\  to  be  much  to  see.  Ihit  I  don't  see 
that  tlu^re's  much  to  be  gained  by  such  beating 
about  the  bush.  Your  friend  here  said  \ou 
were  thinking  about  taking  another  partner 
in,  and  I've  just  been  ihinking  that  if  \-ou  did 
want  one,  and  if  yi^u  didn't  oi)en  your  mouth 
too  wide,  we  might  manage  to  make  a  bargain." 
"  You're  a  Scotchman  ?  "  remarked  Henry 
Morton  interrogatively,  looking  with  a  puzzled 
curiosity  at  the  young  man. 

"  Same  as  yourself,  sir,  I  presume,"  was  the 
somewhat  reserved  reply. 

"  Thought  so— could  have  sworn  to  it,"  re- 
joined the  old  man  thoughtfully  ;  it  was  (juite 
evident  he  meant  no  discourtesy  towards  the 
stranger. 

"  But  if  you'll  be  good  enough  to  go  home 
and  have  your  dinners,  I'll  talk  business  with 
you  afterwards.  They  say  it's  always  better 
to  do  business  with  men  after  they've  dined. 
I'll  wait  here  for  you.  No  thanks,  I  sha'n't 
go  up  "—this  with  a  grateful  look  to  Tom 
Morton  who  had  proposed  that  he  should  ac- 
company them.  "  You  might  want  to  talk  over 
the   matter  amongst   yourselves  first,  anyhow. 
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I'll  smoke  a  i)ipe  here  in  the  meantime  ;   there's 
no  occasion  for  you  to  hurry." 


"  Father,"  said  Tom  Morton,  as  they  walked 
together  towards  the  dwelling  house,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  that  fellow  ?  " 

"  Can't  make  him  out  anylnnv,"  answered 
the  old  gentleman  musingly.  "  I  can't  make 
out  for  the  life  of  me  where  I've  seen  his  face 
before.  Let  me  see  ;  :\h>lbourne— no  ;  Sydney 
^-no  ;  Roma— no  ;  P)athurst— no.  I— oh,  no. 
It's  (lueer  how  some  faces  haunt  a  man's 
memory,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Some   chance   resemblance,"   suggested  his 

son. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that's  it— but  you  asked  me 
what  1  thought  of  him.  Well,  I  nnist  confess 
that  I  rather  liked  him.  Of  course  he's  a  gentle- 
man that's  not  hard  to  see  ;  but  you've  got 
to  know  a  mnn  some  time  in  this  country  before 
\ou  can  place  him.  You  can  never  tell  ;  some- 
times they  gamble,  sometimes  they  drink,  some- 
times the>'ve  done  something  worse  and  have 
had  to  clear  out  from  home  ;  but,  of  course, 
.ometnnes    they've   only   been    the    children   of 

misfortune." 

"  P,ut,   father,"   said   the   young   man   deiue- 
catingly',   "  sometimes    they    simply    come    out 
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to  this  country   to   better  their  condition — we 
came  out  to  do  that." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay  Fm  inchned  to  be  a  httle 
critical — you  see  we've  got  to  be  careful  whom 
we  take  in  as  a  parfiier." 

"  Yes,  yes,  father — quite  right  ;  I  under- 
stand,'" rejoined  Tom  ;  "  but  if  my  ojimion's 
worth  anything  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  liked 
his  face.  He  looked  to  me  like  a  fellow  who'd 
seen  a  lot  of  trouble  of  some  kind  or  other,  but 
I  thought  he  seemed  a  pretty  square,  decent 
sort  of  fellow." 

"  Yes,  I  thought  his  face  was  honest  ;  but 
here's  Maskey  ;    we'll  ^ee  what  he  has  to  say." 

Within  half  an  hour's  time,  the  two  Mortons 
and  Maskey  had  met  the  stranger  at  the  shaft 
of  the  claim.  They  sat  down  on  upturned 
buckets  under  the  adjoining  bough-shod  in  the 
shade.  The  stranger  evidently  did  not  believe 
in  "  b;,\iting  about  the  bush  "  ;  for  although 
he  was  the  prospective  buyer  he  again  broached 
the  subject  after  a  fc^w  general  remarks  had 
been  made  on  both  sides. 

"  You  sav  vou  thought  of  admitting  a  partner 
who  would  pay  so  nnuii  down,  and  who  would 
take  up  two  full  shares,  and  represent  tiiem 
by  working  along  with  you  on  the  claim.  If 
\ou   care    about    taking    me   on    trust — no    ouo 
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kiiuws    inc    on    these    diggings— how    much    do 
you  want,  cash  down  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  and  hfty  ciuid,"  said  Mr  Maskey, 
as  he  saw  the  ekler  Morton  hesitate. 

'•  Shut  up,  Harry,"  uiterposed  Tom  Morton, 

"  and  let  father  speak— it's  his  place,  you  know. 

V  hundred  and  hity  cpiid  !— do   you  want   to 

frighten  away  a  buyer  ?     He's  only  foohng,  sir 

— don't  mind  him." 

Mr  Maskey's  wrinkled,  sallow  face  looked 
grimmer  than  ever  ;  but  he,  had  a  wholesome 
respect  for  Tom  and  obeyed. 

"  A  week  ago,"   said  Henry  Morton,   "  we'd 
have    asked    a   hundred   and    hfty    pounds    for 
these  two  shares  ;    but  now  I  don't  know  that 
they're  worth  a  hundred.     We  want  a  hundred, 
anyhow,  to  carry  on.     Of  course  you  know  the 
risks  you  take.     Yon've  been  down  the  shaft  ? 
—good  ;    no  reef  there,  >ou  know— pine  spec. 
i^,ut   I'd  advi^  •  voii  to  do  nothing  rashly— we 
don't  want  to  get  the  better  of  anybody.     Better 
take  a  few  da\'s  to  consider  and  make  enquiries  ; 
then,  if  you   didn't  care  about  taking  the  risk 
you  needn't." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I'll  be 
etpiallv  candid  with  you— I  ne\er  knew  what 
they  call  shari)  practice  to  pay  yet.  1  didn't 
come  Here  without  the  conviction  that  the  '  Hit 
or  Miss  '  line  of  reef  ran  through  your  ground. 
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I've    learned,    from    more    sources    than    one 
pretty  nearly  all  that  is  to  be  1  arned  about  it' 
I  fancy  ;    but  I  may  as  well  sav  that  I'm  pre- 
pared to  take  the  risk  ;    and  I  honestly  don't 
believe  there's  such  a  very  great  deal  of  risk 
about    it.     I    don't,    of   course,    pretend    to   be 
an   experienced   miner,    but    it's   mv   lirm   con- 
viction   that    it's    merely    a    (luestion    of    time 
before  we   iind   the   cpiartz.     Now,  I'm  sick  of 
loafing  round  Table  Top,  so  if  you're  agreeable 
I'll  fetch  my  tent  here  to-night— I've  one  pack- 
horse  ;    and  here's  the  money." 

And  with  this  speech  their  new  ac(iiiaintance 
slackened  his  belt,  and  took  froi.,  an  inside 
pocket  a  roll  of  notes.  He  counted  out  a 
hundred,  and  then  handed  them  to  Henrv 
Morton.  ^ 

"  No,  keep  them,"  said  the  latter,  "  until 
we've  drawn  up  the  articles  shipshape.  You 
can,  if  you  like,  go  o^n-  the  hill  again  and  get 
\our  belongings;  and  if  you  should  change 
your  mind,  and  don't  came  back,  there'll  be 
no  harm  tlone.  So  far  as  my  son  Tom,  Harry 
here,  and  myself  are  concerned,  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  say  we'll  be  glad  to  have  you  for  a 
male.  It  ina\'  be  a  hard  light  we'xe  got  before 
us,  but  we  can  only  do  our  best  and  live  in  hope 
of  winning." 

Before    night     there    was    another     A     tent 
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alon^'side  the  pessimistic  stockman's.  Later 
on,  the  latter  was  raking  the  ashes  off  the 
(lainper  by  the  hf^ht  of  the  moon,  and  Hugh 
Cordon  was  depositing  a  large  armful  of  tender 
eucalyptus  shoots  on  the  ground  in  the 
tent,  preparatory  to  spreading  his  oil  sheet 
over  them,  and  thereon,  his  blankets.  Sittmg 
on  an  upturned  water  pail  near  the  lire  was  Tom 

Morton. 

"  We  hardly  expected  you  back  so  soon," 
said  the  latter,  "  I  don't  suppose  you've  had 
any  supper.  Just  come  right  away  up  to  the 
house,  and  Mary— that's  my  sister— will  iind 
you  .omething  to  eat— come  along." 

But  Hugh  Gordon  thanked  him,  and  said  he 
had  got  his  supper  at  a  camp  on  the  way  over. 
Then  the  two  young  men  sat  under  the  dim 
aisles  of  the  eucalyptus  and  had  a  long  talk, 
while  the  pessimistic  stockman  lay  on  the  ground 
and  snored,  with  a  billy  lying  on  its  side  for  a 
pillow. 


("HAITER  III. 
AS  IT  WAS  IX  Tin:  niK.iNNixc;. 

IT  \v,is  not  \oni^  hotore  the  Mortons  fouiul 
that  their  new  partner  was  a  ser^'-ceable 
nun.  True,  he  had  not  at  hrst  a  very 
grei»t  deal  to  sa\'  ;  but  the  Mortons  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  world  to  ask  him  anything 
about  his  past  life,  seeing  that  he  never  by  any 
chance  referred  to  it  ;  and  as  they  invariably 
found  him  a  conscientious,  considerate,  and 
tolerably  cheerful  mate  to  work  with,  they  very 
sensibly  refrained  from  showing  any  curiosity 
in  regard  to  his  ])ersonal  affairs. 

"  He's  !iad  some  trouble,"  said  the  elder 
Morton,  "  but  what  sort  of  trouble  I  can't  for 
the  lif(^  of  me  make  out.  However,  it's  no 
business  of  ours  ;  and  I  fancy  it's  nothing 
he's  got  to  be  i)articulai"lv  ashamed  of.  H  it's 
been  sonu'  lo\'e  affair,  he'll  get  over  it  in  time 
and  be  none  the  worse,  if  he's  got  the  right 
grit  in  him.  .\t  anxrate,  he  seems  a  gentleman 
in  all  hi>  \\a\'^." 

It  \\.i>  at  tlh'  close  ol  the  lir>t  week  after 
Hugh     (i()rdon'>     ariiwd     that     Heiii\'     Morton 
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.Mivriv.l    hiinsHt    t.)    this    ctUrt,    a.    with    In. 
t.itnilv  he  sat  clown  to  the  midthiy  meal,      \^vuv^ 
satnrdav    afternoon    it    was    the    miner's    half- 
h.,U(lav,"an(l  thev  had  not  to  ^o  back  to  work. 
"  I  'don't   think   he's   the   sort   of   man,   (hid, 
that    wonUl    bother    his    head    much    about    a 
woman,"   said  Tom   Morton,  somewhat   resent- 
t„llv.     "  Do    vou    think    that    a    young    fellow 
lusn't    anything    better    to    think    about    than 

womt'U  ?  " 

"  Well,  Tom,  you  arc  complimentary,"  inter- 
rupted his  sister,  laughing,  with  just  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  colour  showing  through  her  sun- 
hrowned  cheeks.  "  Because  vou're  live  and 
twenty,  and  it's  a  imtter  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
you've  got  a  heart  or  not,  do  you  suppose  that 
others  are  equally  imperfect  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  the  way  of  it,  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  heartless  voung  man  with  a  pla>ful  malig- 
nity. "  1  always  knew  vou  were  of  a  romantic 
turn  of  mind,  Marv,  but  I  didn't  suspect  that 
vou  had  also  been  through  the  fiery  furnace. 
Tell  us  all  about  it     it  may  help  to  allay  the 

pain '' 

"  Don't  be  a  donkey,  Tom,"  cried  his  sister 
sharplv,  with  an  annoyed  expression  on  her 
l.u,-.  ""  Do  vou  think  a  girl  has  nothing  better 
to  think  about   than  a  lot   of  stupid  creatures 

ol    llU'll   ?  " 
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"  I  can't   take  it   u,,,,,,  ,nvs.-lt  in  sp.-ak  hum 

•■^P«;n.'ncc,"     answered    tlu-     tor.nrntor      "but 

thats   rvulontly   what   (^(.rclon    flunks-     for  as 

soon  as  he  lu-anl   that   there-   was  a  won.an   in 

Ins    house,    there    was   no   ^.-ttin^    luni    w.thni 

two  hundred  yards  of  it- I  never  met  with  any 
inan  >x.t  who  could  make  an  excuse  with  such 

plausibihty     and    convmce    you    so    effectuallv 

that    when    he   had   once   said   a   thin^^   it    was 

utterly  useless  to  try  and  get  hin.  to  altc-r  his 

"und       No,   he   evidently  doesn't   like   the   sex 

"'!;'   ^^'"'''^  "'>  'l<»^''>t   about   hnn   bein-^  an' in- 
it'lhf,M'nt  man." 

The  father  onlv  lau.^hed  ;    he  was  accuston.ed 
to  such  friendly  little  spars  between   the   two 
ancl   as  thev   never  ended  in   anx-   very  serious 
reach  of  the  peace,  he  was  rather  amused  by 
them  than  otherwise. 

"  \yhat  does  he  do  with  himself  in  his  spare 
time  :      asked  the  girl  after  a  pause.     "  Has  his 
intellect    become    sufficiently    impaired    yet    to 
appreciate  '  the  only  Harry"'  ?     Does  herever 
ence    the    memories    of    Johnnie    Maskey    from 
Breewarrina,  and  Uncle  Bill  from  the  Barwan  p  " 
\\ell,  I  do  beheve  he  appreciates  Harry" 
was    ne  answer,  "  but  I  fancy  he  must  be  getting 
a  l.ttle  tired  of  him  by  this  time.     When  I  go 
•lown  to  their  camj),  (;ordon's  eternally  readiit 
all   sorts   of   literature.     1   got   that   bundle   of 
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p.ipcis  ()\cr  tlicrc  from  him.  I  fanr\-  h 
>tu(l\iii,i;  the  |)()lili(s  ot  the  coiiiitry.  Only 
\(stcr(la\-  \w  Wcis  .iskiiij^  about  tlu>  ^'icat  I'ijK' 
scandal,  and  tlie  waste  of  public  money  through 
bribery  and  corruj)ti(jn  in  all  our  dej>artments. 
I  replied  that  this  was  inevitable  in  all  young 
countries,  but  he  said  it  was  the  result  of  pay- 
ment of  members,  which  killed  Patriotism,  and 
made  Politics  only  a  means  of  livelihood  to 
lazy  wind  bags,  who  could  not  manage  their 
own  business  and  took  to  experimenting  with 

J         other  people's." 

i  "I    fear   he   is   right,"    returned   the   father  ; 

I  "  and  the  mischief  is  they  are  driving  capital 
out  of  the  country.  New  Zealand  is  as  bad— 
})ossibly  worse  ;  I  met  Mr  McCaskie  from  Dun- 
edin  a  little  while  ago,  and  he  said  that,  what 
with  the  low  price  of  wool  and  increased  ta.xa- 
tion,  he  was  being  ruined,  and  meant  to  sell  his 
run  if  he  could  get  anyone  fool  enough  to  buy 
it,  and  return  to  the  old  country." 

"  I  thought  Socialism  was  going  to  make  New 
Zealand  a  paradise  .?  "  hazarded  Mary. 

"  Yes,  dca.-,"  replied  the  father,  "  but  they've 
got  liold  of  the  wrong  stuff.  The  true  Socialist 
is  the  person  who  benefits  others,  and  gives 
of  his  own  to  the  common  good  j  they  are  few 
and  far  between  ;  the  Socialists  of  to-day  are 
always  trying  to  take.     Their  motto  is,  '  What's 
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yours  is  mill,.,  what's  mine's  mv  owi.,'  and  of 
coiirsr   they  alua>s  -ct    a   few   worthless  ,hai> 
to   tollou    them,    ready    to   share    the    phmder  • 
that  IS  the  secret  of  their  army." 
^^   "  I   lieard   Gordon   tell   Maskey/'   said   Tom. 
that  if  statesmen  and   politicians  in   the  old 
country   would   only  go   abroad   a  little   more 
and  study  the  conditions  of  life,  and  the  politics 
of  a  new  country,  they  would  go  back  with  some 
fresh   ideas,    and    some    knowledge    of   how    to 
adapt  a   practical  system  of  government   to  a 
changed  condition  of  things  at  home,  as  well 
as    creating    a    better    understanding    between 
the   Mother   Country   and   her   Colonies    which 
is  much  to  be  desired  :    he  is  great  on  Imperial 
federation,  and  an  awful  chap  to  ask  questions 
He  knows  more  at  the  j^resent  moment  about 
the  politics  of  every  colony  than  ever  I  hope 
to  know.     I'm  ashamed  of  my  ignorance  when 
he  starts  in.     I'm  going  to  begin  and  read  up 
He  s  a  jolly  good  sort  of  fellow,  and   I  think 
better  of  him  every  day." 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  him  and  Harry  Maskey 
to  come  up  and  have  dinner  with  us  to-morrow?  " 
asked  the  girl. 

"  I  asked  him  on  Wednesday  last  when  lie 
came  back  from  Table  Top  with  the  rations" 
said  Tom,  -  but  he  said  he  hadn't  a  decent  coat 
to  put  on.     I  told  him  that  it  wasn't  necessary 
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to  put  on  a  coat  to  sii  down  to  dinner  in  the 
Australian  bush  ;  but  he  said  tlie  law  of  associa- 
tion was  too  stronj^^  to  peiinit  oi  him  sitting 
down  without  one  in  the  presence  of  a  lady, 
and  he  didn't  think  he  could  possibly  bring 
himself  to  do  it." 

"  Then  there's  some  hope  for  him,"  said  the 
girl. 

An  hour  later,  Tom  and  his  sister  were  follow- 
ing down  the  creek — now  merely  a  succession 
of  sparsely  distributed  water-holes—  when,  hap- 
pening to  pass  under  some  shady  ash  trees, 
they  surprised  a  young  man  clad  in  a  snow- 
white  pair  of  digger's  moles,  a  clean  white 
shirt,  with  a  bandkerchiel  tied  round  his  neck 
after  the  manner  of  diggers  and  Australian 
bushmen  generally  when  they  want  to  cut  a 
dash  going  into  a  township.  He  was  seated 
on  the  grass,  with  his  back  resting  against  the 
trunk  of  a  huge  ash.  On  his  knees  were  a  pair 
of  new  miner's  moleskin  breeches^  which  had 
evidently  been  too  long  for  him,  for  he  had  cut 
an  inch  or  so  from  the  foot  of  each  of  the  legs, 
and  was  making  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
attempt,  with  the  aid  of  a  needle  and  a  strong 
thread,  to  hem  them. 

"  Hullo,  (iordon  !  "  exclaimed  Tom,  in  his 
offhand  way  ;  "  sorry  to  interrupt  you  in  your 
domestic    duties,    but    my  sister    and    T    were 
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goin,^  to  A-alk  into  t'  .>  township,  and  it  ju^t 
struck  me  \(>u  mi-Lt  like  to  walk  m  with  us. 
Mary,  here,  is  going  to  sec  Major  Hill's  wife  - 
he's  the  Warden  no\v-,  you  know  ;  she  came  up 
a  few  days  ago  ;  and  we  can  get  some  papers 
at  the  stores,  and  call  at  the  post  office  for  the 
letters.  Will  you  come,  or  are  you  too  busy 
studying  politics  ?  " 

Gordon  had  sprung  to  his  feet  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Mary  Morton,  and  his  first  impulse  had 
been  to  stuff  the  moleskin  breeches  somewhere 
out  of  sight  ;  but,  happily,  a  more  sensible 
view  of  the  matter  came  to  his  aid,  so  he  simply 
rolled  them  up  with  an  unconcerned  air,  and 
placed  them  in  the  limb  of  a  tree  alongside  him. 

"  You're  very  good,"  he  said  in  reply,  but 
hardly  looking  at  the  girl.  "  Yes,  I'll  be  glad 
to  come  ;  I  don't  get  a  chance  of  a  walk  to 
town  with  someone  every  day." 

The  girl  was  laughing  silently  to  herself. 
Happening  to  look  at  her  just  then,  the  young 
man  saw  it. 

"  Were  you  laughing  at  mc  trying  to  sew  ?  " 
he  asked,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  of  course  we  think  nothing  of  that 
here  ;  but  I'll  tell  you,  since  I  believe  it's 
always  just  as  well  to  be  candid."  The  girl 
was  somehow  i)i(|ucd  by  his  manner.  "  I  was 
laughing  at  you  ;    you  don't  seem  particularly 
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()Vt'rio\('(l  at  the  j..  -j)c(  t  of  a  walk.  Don't 
let  lis  tear  xou  awa\-  from  troin  what  you  were 
(l()iiij4,  if  \()ii  don't  care  alx)ut  coming.  1 
wouldn't  enjoy  the  walk  a  l)it  if  I  thought  you 
were  only  coming  out  of  politeness."  She 
smiled  so  pleasantly  when  she  said  this,  that 
the  very  self-possessed  young  man  began  to 
feel  as  if  his  self-{>ossession  were  oozing  away 
through  his  finger  tips. 

For  the  first  time  Hugh  Gordon  took  a  good 
look  at  the  girl.  No  one  could  have  deter- 
mined what  he  thought  from  the  expression  on 
his  face  ;  but  he  certainly  had  less  of  the  cold- 
ness of  conventionality  in  h:s  manner  when  he 
again  s}ioke  to  her.  As  it  was,  he  did  not  give 
her  the  satisfaction  of  refuting  what  she  said. 
This  apparent  coldness  and  independence  of 
spirit  was  something  that  had  always  puzzled 
and  nonplussed  women  in  their  intercourse 
with  him. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  credit  me  with  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  I  don't  possess,"  he  laughed.  "  I 
was  going  to  the  township  anyhow,  so  you 
needn't  be  at  all  afraid  that  I'm  making  a 
martyr  of  myself.  Of  course,  I'm  only  too  glad 
to  have  you  to  go  with " 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  about  that  sort  of  thing," 
interrupted  the  girl  ;  "  we're  the  least  con- 
ventional  folk   in   the   world   here.     Don't    you 
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think  tliat  a  ^^'ood  deal  ,)f  breath  is  often  wasted 
111  saxinj;  pohte  thin,i;s  that  neither  the  person 
who  sa\^  them,  nor  the  i)art\  to  whom  the\  are 
adch-essed,  behexes  ?  IWit  which  wav  wonld 
you  hke  to  ^^^  ?— follow  the  creek  round  by 
the  bluff,  or  follow  the  rou^di  track  across  the 
rani^e  ?  " 

"  Which  way  would  you  prefer  ?  "  asked 
(iordon  ;  and  this  time  he  looked  as  if  it  was 
of  some  importance  to  him  that  she  should 
suit  herself. 

She  chose  the  track  across  the  range,  and  thev 
set  out. 

The  weather  was  comparatively  ple^,  ,ant  and 
cool,  for  it  was  now  the  month  of  May,  and  there 
was  a  fresh  breeze  stirring  that  had  a  suggestion 
of  still  cooler  and  pleasanter  weather  in  store. 
Sometimes  the  track  was  right  in  the  sandy  bed 
of  the  watercourse,  between  steep,  rocky  banks, 
and  at  other  times  it  shot  across  the  bald  brow 
of  a  hill,  hemmed  in  by  higher  hills,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  .seen  save  patches  of  spiky 
blue  spinifex,  where  the  sandy  soil  was  less 
rock-strewn  than  usual  ;  a  few  scraggy  gum 
trees  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  beyond 
them  again,  on  the  face  of  the  main  divide,  a 
dark  forest  of  i)ine  or  lance-wood.  Now  thev 
went  up  through  cool,  dark  gullies,  where  the 
water   drippe.l    icy   cold    from    the    high    moss- 
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draped  rock  ab()\e.  and  wliore  tho  f^nareful 
icathci  \  plumes  of  f^iaiit  tree-ferns  and  leatlier- 
l)alnis  made  a  fretted  roof  oxer  tlieir  heads— lit 
liaunts  for  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  or  the 
woods,  such  green,  cool,  peaceful  grottos.  An 
impossible  route  this  in  the  night  time,  for 
ever,  during  the  day  the  darkness  of  twilight 
was  around,  and  made  the  track  difficult  to 
follow. 

At  last  they  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  high 
hill  immediately  overlooking  Table  Top,  where 
they  had  a  really  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Birralong  goldfields  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Birralong  range  they 
now  saw  was  simply  a  low  belt  of  rocky  hills 
stretching  from  east  to  west,  with  long  rugged 
spurs  running  out  from  them  on  either  side, 
converting  the  flat  lands  between  into  little 
valleys  or  pockets. 

The  lower  and  outer  portions  of  these  hills 
were  generally  covered  by  a  straggling  growth 
of  distorted,  white-limbed  gum  trees,  but  in 
the  inner  fastnesses  there  were  widely  irregular 
rents  and  gullies,  sombre  groups  of  pine  and 
other  trees,  that  gave  a  certain  wildness  and 
savai^e  effect  to  the  scene.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  mountain  there  were  many  detached 
and  curiously  shaped  little  hills,  resembling 
sugardoa\  t's,    and    beneath    tin  in,    on    a    (on- 
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siderahk'    (lat.    i^lcaniiiii,^    white    in    (lie    iiifciise 
smilij^Mit^  was  llic  hiaiid  new  town  ot    lal)lr   lop. 
It  was  biiik  almost  ciitiivlx-  ol  galvanised  iron. 
Here  and  there,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
were  to  be  seen  a  sprinkling  of  canvas  tents. 
The  eternal  bush  came  right  up  to  the  outskirts, 
and   even   ran   into   the   town,   though   already 
the  act  of  denudation  had  begun.     In  the  very 
centre    of   it    there    was   an    unsightly    dam   of 
yellow  water.     Si.x  months  before  it  had  been 
a  charming  lagoon,  on  whose  bosom  the  water- 
lily  bloomed,  shadowed  by  picturesque  groups 
of  pandanus  palms  and  shady  trees,  and  on  its 
banks  the  ibis  and  pelican  had  stalked.     Even 
now  by  its  side  could  be  found  piles  of  mussel - 
shells,  to  show^  where  the  foraging  black-fellow 
had  camped;     but  it  had  become  changed  with 
the  discovery  of  gold,  to  the  centre  of  an  ugly, 
feverish  life  ;    there  was  not  a  tree  nor  a  blade 
of  grass  within  sight  of  it  ;    it  was  surrounded 
by  a  glaring,  dirty,  noisy,  iron  town.     On  its 
southern  bank  the  very  nightmare  of  utilitarian- 
ism, in  the  shape  of  a  hideous  quartz-crushing 
machine,  reared  its  missha})en  front.     Even  now 
the  deafening  clangour  that  its  merciless  stamps 
made— they   never  stoi)ped,   but   went   on   day 
and  night,  to  satisfy  eager  sliareholders  in  the 
old    (-ountry — was    enough    in    it-^elf    to    drive 
every  man  in  the  township  mad  ;    moreo\-er,  as 
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if  it  \va>  a  siMitieiit  thing,  atraid  that  it  (Ud  not 
assert  itst'lf  sntticicntly,  it  vomited  smoke  at 
irregular  intervals,  whistled  like  the  "  flying 
Scotsman  "  when  it  sees  somcthin;,'  on  its  track, 
and  let  off  steam  to  a  hissing  accompaniment 
that  made  one  think  of  the  noise  accredited 
to  hell,  or  the  interior  economy  of  an  old  time 
Mississii)pi  steamboat.  The  waters  of  that  once 
crvstallike  lagoon  were  now  so  yellow  with 
rej)eated  washings,  that  it  more  resembled  a 
huge  mud  hole  than  anything  else.  ICverything 
spoke  of  the  triumph  of  civilisation— no  wonder 
the  engine  of  that  (luartz-crushing  machine 
made  such  an  unearthly  noise. 

Here  and  there,  close  to  the  town,  and  even 
in  it,  could  be  seen  numerous  claims  with  their 
few  feet  of  platform  and  windlass  atop,  for  all 
the  world  resembling  so  many  old  fashioned 
wells.  But  the  unsightly  mounds  of  earth 
alongside,  and  the  scjuare  heaps  of  quartz 
stacked  in  the  "  yard  "  hard  by,  would  not  have 
allowed  anyone  to  mistake  them.  Truly,  dis- 
tance lent  enchantment  to  the  view,  for,  owing 
to  the  height  at  which  they  were  above  the 
township  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  tiny 
model  wrought  in  polished  silver  set  in  a  bed  of 
veh-ety  green,  formed  by  tlie  vast  ocean  of 
tree    toi)s.      Looking  farther    aheld,     the    sight 
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ocean  oi  eternal  glaucous 
interminable  Australian  forest.  Away  to  the 
west,  however,  like  a  pale  thin  mist,  and  show- 
ing like  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  sea,  there  was 
a  break,  and  beyond  that  break  lay  the  great 
treeless  plains. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  realistic  glimpse.  Even 
the  township  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  breast 
of  this  vast,  lonely  land. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  Mary 
had  gone  on  a  little  ahead,  leaving  the  two  voung 
men  to  discuss  the  line  of  policy  that  one  of 
the  parliamentary  representatives  at  Charters 
Towers  in  Queensland  had  adopted.  She  had 
not  seemed  to  hurry  so  as  to  avoid  her  male 
companions,  but  she  had  walked  on  with  an 
observant  and  appreciative  look  on  her  face, 
which  showed  that  she  felt  neither  neglected 
nor  lonely  while  there  were  so  manv  unique 
glimpses  of  wild  Nature  around  her  so  well 
worth  seeing.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  she 
waited  for  them  to  come  up,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  the  three  scanned  the  far  stretching 
prospect  in  silence. 

Suddenly,  the  girl  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
Hugh  (iordoii  ;  she  saw  that  his  e\-es  were  hxed 
int«Mitly  on   that  dim,  opaline  line  of  plain   far 
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bettor,    it    would   have    secined    that    the    blue 
ocean  rolled. 

Something  in  his  fixed  gaze— as  if  the  dawn- 
ing of  recollection  stirred  there— arrested  her 
attention. 

"  Men  look  out  over  the  sea  like  that,"  she 
said  ;  "has  the  bush  the  power  to  move  you 
in  the  same  way  ?  " 

Gordon  started,  and  for  a  moment  looked 
apprehensively  at  her,  then  laughed. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  strike  most  people  that 
way,"  he  answered  slowly,  "  but  it  seems  so 
very  long  ago  since  I  looked  upon  the  sea  that 
I  could  almost  believe  it  must  have  been  in 
some  state  of  former  existence.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thought.  Let  us  go  down  into  the 
township." 

A  couple  of  hours  later  they  met  as  agreed 
upon  outside  the  post  office,  to  which  the  men 
had  gone  to  get  their  letters  and  papers.  Mary 
Morton  had  seen  her  old  friend,  the  Warden's 
wife,  and  the  two  had  made  the  most  of  their 
oj)portunity  to  talk  over  the  good  old  Sydney 
times,  and  to  make  plans  for  N-isiting  each  other 
as  often  as  possible  in  the  future. 

It    being    Satmdnv    afternoon,    the    noisiest 
time  of  the  whole  week,  and  as  the\-  would  not 
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R'tiirn  jouriU'V,  they  lost  no  time  in  M'ttinj^'  out. 

Tliis  tinu',  liowevtT,  it  was  T  n  Morton  who 
\st'iit  on  ahead,  and  liis  sister  and  Hugli  (iordon 
who  followed. 

"  I  hoj)!'  she  won't  bore  von,  (iordon,"  said 
the  affectionate  brother  as  \\v  K  ft  them,  "for 
I'ln  j^oing  on  ahead  ;  I've  some  news  that  I 
think  will  pL'ase  father.  You  won't  mind  me 
leaving  you — will  you  ?  " 

Tom  Morton  delivered  this  speech  with  such 
evident  sincerity  that  e\'en  Hugh  (lordon  could 
not  sujipress  the  smile  that  his  needless  solici- 
tude called  uj).  It  was  one  of  those  sj)eeches 
that  the  very  best  of  brothers  will,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, occasionalh'  make,  which  always  seems 
so  incomprehensible  to  the  voung  man  it  is 
addressed  to.  It  struck  (iordon  that  this  girl, 
with  a  hint  of  the  sun's  kiss  upon  her  soft, 
clear  skin,  possessed  rather  a  striking  and  un- 
common face,  and  he  wondered  he  had  not 
noticed  it  before.  True,  when  she  had  gone 
on  ahead  of  them  on  their  journey  into  the 
township,  he  had  noticed  that  she  had  a  re- 
markably graceful,  lissome  figure,  and  that  her 
ste})  was  light  and  free,  utterly  unlike  that  of 
one  who  had  onl\  been  accustomed  to  take 
exercise  on  stony  j^avements. 

"  Think    well    before    \'ou    stop    behind    with 
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home— I  really  think  you'd  better  go  on  with 
lorn. 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had  met  Hugh 
(iordon  somewhat  resented  her  words.  He  also 
formed  a  somewhat  higher  opinion  of  Tom 
Morton,  as  that  individual  did  not  give  him 
time  to  profit  by  his  sister's  advice,  but  walked 
on  sharply  ahead,  passing  out  of  sight  round 
a  bend  of  the  track. 
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GORDON ^jand  Mary  Morton,  after  Tom 
had  lift  tlie  former  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  sister,  walked  on  for  a 
few  minutes  together  in  absokite  silence.  Gor- 
don was  trying  to  recollect  how  long  it  was 
since  he  had  last  walked  with  a  girl,  and  Mary 
was  every  now  and  again  stealing  a  curious, 
])uzzled  look  at  the  face  of  her  companion, 
as  if  he  were  something  she  could  not  exactly 
make  out. 

It  had  become  comparatively  cool  and  pleas- 
ant ;  he  little  valleys  and  gorges  were  com- 
pletelv  in  the  shade.  .\t  first  they  met  a  few 
digg(Ms  on  foot,  with  ])ack  horses,  going  into 
Table  Toj)  for  a  w('(>k's  j)r()visions  ;  but  soon 
tlK'se  dropped  off,  and  then^  was  not  a  soul  to 
be  niri  with  on  that  lonelv  track.  The  man 
w;tN  \\\4  thinkin-  that  he  nc\-er  in  all  hi^  e\- 
pfiit'iirc  h.id  met  with  a  giil  whose  step  so 
»\actl\-  -^iiiltil  hi^  own  ^he  indeed  stepped  out 
with  a   liijht,   free,   measured  '^ten    jjke   tlip.t    of 
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ho  had  been  drilled— when  she  suddt  .ily 
stopped  short,  and  sitting  down  on  a  bonlder 
by  the  side  of  the  track,  said  to  him  : 

"  I  really  think  yon'd  better  go  on,  Mr  (ior- 
don  ;  if  you  don't,  I'll  be  saying  somethiMg 
innnediatcly  and  interrupting  your  train  of 
thought.  You  ought  to  have  gone  on  with 
Tom.      But  tell  me  how  you  like  Australia  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pretty  fair — one  should  not  quarrel 
with  one's  bread  and  butter  ;  young  Australians 
are  very  cock-a- whoop  of  their  country— with 
their  motto  of  '  Advance  Australia  '—but  they 
don't  do  much  to  assist  it.  W  j  are  all  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  be  rich." 

It   flashed  upon  him   that   he   was  behaving 
boorishly,  for,  though  she  was  only  the  daughter 
of  a  miner,  and  was  accustomed  to  bake,  and 
cook,  and  attend  to  suchlike  household    duties, 
she  was  still  a  lady  by  natural  instincts,  gentle 
in  all  her  actions,  and  had  at   one  time  seen 
and  led  a  very  different  life.     Moreover,  that 
she  now  was  in  her  present  position,  and  volun- 
tarily led  the  almost  hard  and  isolated  life  ^he 
did,  so  as  to  be  of  some  service  to  her  father 
and  brother,  ])roved  the  nobility  of  ner  char- 
acter.     He  knew  that    she  co\ild.  if  she  chose, 
ronmmiid   a   good   ])Osition,   not   to  speak   of   a 
pleasant  life,  in  anv  of  tlu    big  towns  where  n 
n.Tson  of  trust  and  education  was  recpiired,  if, 
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indeed,  there  were  not  many  friends  or  relations 
who  would  be  glad  to  give  her  a  home  for  the 
sake  of  having  the  companionship  of  her  bright 
young  life. 

"  Politics !  "  he  continued  after  a  pause, 
"  I  suppose  you  think  that  is  the  only 
thing  which  interests  me  ?  I'm  sick  of 
politics  ;  but  one  has  got  to  think  of 
somethmg.  Don't  you  think,  however, 
that  everyone  wants  a  hobby  of  jome 
sort— that's  to  say,  supposing  one  has  got  no 
real  work  to  do — just  to  give  one  some  interest 
or  object  in  life  ?  and  even  if  he  nas  real  work, 
a  hobby  is  an  agreeable  change." 
'  Mary  looked  at  him  curiously  for  a  second 
or  two  ;  the  smile  gradually  died  away  upf 
her  face. 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered  slowly,  as  if 
weighing  her  words  ;  "but  you  speak  as  if 
you  had  no  real  work  to  do,  and  I  can't  quite 
understand  that.  Again,  there  are  different 
kinds  of  hobbies— what,  for  instance,  would 
be  play  to  one  man,  might  be  something  hke 
hard  work  to  another.  With  us  women  it  is 
different— Tom  always  is  telling  me  that  a 
woman  with  a  mission  in  lifc^  is  generally  a 
nuisance.  I  don't  know  that  \ve'rt>  al\va\'s 
happy  in  our  choice  of  hobbies  ;  sometimes  we 
become  too  nuicli  in  earnest  over  that  which 
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should  only  be  a  source  of  amusement 
result  being  that  we  suiter  for  it.  You  look 
like  one  who  would  hv  inclined  to  take  things 
too  seriously — have  you  never  found  it  so  ?  " 

She  was  looking  at  him  questioningly,  with 
one  hand  supporting  her  chin,  and  her  elbow 
resting  on  her  knee.  He  noticed  now  that  they 
were  very  honest  eyes,  very  intelligent,  very 
kindly,  and  very  beautiful— a  rare  combination. 
Moreover,  her  manner  wo.s  simplicity  itself ; 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
affectation  in  her  talk. 

"  I  believe  you're  right,"  he  answered  at  last, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  only  grudgingly 
admits  the  truth  to  himself  ;  "I  was  always 
a  one-idead  sort  oi  fellow,  and  a  one-idead  man 
is  generally  selfish  and  intolerant.  But  such  a 
state  of  things  generally  brings  about  its  own 
punishment — one  generally  finds  there  are  so 
many  things  in  the  world  well  worth  having 
beside  one's  own  pet  hobby.  When  I  think  of 
it,  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at " 

"  But  you  mustn't  suppose  that  I'm  presuming 
to  lecture  you,"  interrupted  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  no,"  rejoined  the  man  who,  after  all, 
was  not  quite  so  backward  as  he  had  deemed 
himself.  "No  ie  could  accuse  you  of  such 
presumption  ;  you're  only  showing  me  myself 
as  others  see  me  ;   that's  the  gift  we  pray  '  some 
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power  to  ii^'ie  11s,'  and  then  we  kick  np  a  row 
when  it's  f^ood  enouf^h  to  grant  onr  re(|nest." 

"  Now  \()U  are  lau,i;hin,i;  at  me,"  exekiirned 
Mary,  springing  up  from  the  bouhler  ;  "  more- 
over, it's  getting  late,  and  if  we  don't  get  on 
faster  than  this,  it  will  be  dark  before  we  reach 
home.  But  there  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to 
ask  you.  I  heard  Tom  tell  father  the  other 
day  that  you  had  said  the  depression  in  trade 
in  this  cou2itry  was  due  to  the  payment  of  the 
members  of  Parliament.  Is  that  true  ?  And 
don't  you  think  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  in  the  general  sense,  of  course  I 
do.  But  when  once  a  man  begins  to  take  pay 
for  what  are  called  good  works,  you  never  can 
depend  upon  him.  He  will  go  where  the 
money  is  to  be  had.  All  his  ideas  will  come 
down  to  the  general  level  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  Moreover,  the  amount  paid  to 
the  members  in  this  country  is  not  enough  to 
allow  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  respect- 
able independence,  considering  the  position 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  stand  with  our 
paid  agitators  in  the  old  country — blown  by 
every  breath  of  popular  Teeling,  drifting  with 
it,  instead  of  guiding  it.  Just  look  round  at 
the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  and  see  wIutc  it  has 
broiu^^ht  ns." 
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It   was   Strange   to   note   how,   the   ice   once 
broken    between    the    two,    or,    to   s'prak    morr 
in    accordance    with    the   truth,  the    barrier    ot 
reserve  with  which  the  man  had  hedgvtl  himself 
round    having    been    broken    down,    the     two 
chatted  away  as  if  they  had  been  friends  who 
had   known   each   other   for  some   considerable 
time.     They  talked  about  many  things— books, 
music,   the"  many  strange   characters   in   Table 
Top,    who    alwavs    so    mysteriously    Imd    their 
way'  to   a   new   goldfield,    and   the   remarkable 
and  romantic   histories  which  often   attach   to 
such    persons.     Gordon    noted    with    pleasure 
that  the  girl  never  alluded  to  such  people  in 
the  spirit  of  idle  or  morbid  curiosity. 

The  little  valleys  were  now  in  shadow,  and 
where    the    track    passed   through   the    clumps 
of  pine  it  was  so  dark  that  they  had  to  proceed 
with    the    utmost    caution.     They    stopped    at 
the   spot   in   the   little   gorge   where   the   track 
crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  noted 
how  overhead  the  feathery  plumes  of  the  tree 
ferns    showed    like    fine  filigree  work    in    dark 
ebony,  silhouetted  against  the  sky.     The  laugh- 
ing jackass  had  ceased  his  noisy  laughter,  and 
far  off  they  heard  the  more-pork  begin  his  eerie 
monotones.     At  times  a  tree-frog  close  to  them 
gave  a  strident    croak  ;    the  trill  of  the  cicada 
resounded  on  every  side. 
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It  was  wonderful  how  many  things  the  two 
young  people  had  to  talk  about.  A  month  or 
two  afterwards,  when  the\  had  grown  to  be 
very  particular  friends,  and  ).Kiry  had  become 
more  of  a  listener  than  a  talker,  Gordon  looked 
back  upon  that  first  evening's  walk  with  her, 
and  wondered  why  she  had  been  so  frank  and 
communicative  with  him. 

When  threading  their  way  through  the  last 
clump  of  pines,  it  was  so  dark  that  Gordon  at 
last  came  to  a  dead  stop  ;  he  could  not  see  so 
much  as  his  hand  before  him. 

"  Where  are  you  ?  "  he  cried  to  Mary. 

"  Poor  man,"  she  said  laughingly,  "  actually 
bushed  !  Give  me  your  hand,  and  I'll  be 
your  guide. 

He  gave  her  his  hand,  and  they  walked  on  in 
silence. 

"  Now,  here  we  are  at  the  house  at  length," 

she    said   pleasantly,     "  and oh,  no,  you've 

got  to  come  in."  He  had  attempted  to  hand 
her  the  parcel  of  books  as  she  stepped  on  to 
the  verandah,  but  she  had  drawn  back,  and 
refused  to  take  them.  "  I  thought  you  had 
bet\T  manners;  you  needn't  think  that  be- 
cause I'm  only  a  simj)le  bush  girl,  you  can 
altogether  waive  the  conventionalities." 

"  Can't  I  go  home  and  get  my  supper  ? 
You've  no  idea  what  an  amount  of  nonrishmf^nt 
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a  full  grown  male  requires  in  the  course  of  a 

day."  '  .  ,    .      , 

''  You've  got  to  come  in,"  said  the  gul  smiply. 
"  Why  is  it  you  have  such  a  prejudice  against 
entering  a  house  ?  We  won't  eat  you  !  "  She 
opened  the  door,  and  they  walked  into  the 
well  lighted  room.  The  table  was  set  for  five 
persons  and  a  substantial  cold  supper  lay  on 
the  snowy  white  tablecloth.  A  large  stand 
lamp  stood  in  the  centre,  and  through  the  open 
door  at  the  back  they  could  see  right  mto  the 
little  detached  kitchen  beyond,  where  Henry 
Morton   and   his   son   were   superintendmg   the 

boiling  of  a  billy. 

"  Drop  in   the   tea,   Tom,"   said^  the   former, 
as  he  saw  the  strangers  arrive,  "  it's  just  at  the 

t'oil-"  „        ,    . 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  were  all  seated 

round  the  table,  for,  of  course,  Mary  had  brought 
in  her  companion  for  the  express  purpose  that 
he  should  partake  of  some  of  the  nourishment 
which  he  said  a  full  grown  male  required  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  ^^ 

"  I  made  certain  Mary  would  fetch  you  m, 
explained  Henry  Morton,  during  the  progress 
of  the  pleasant  little  meal.  "  I  went  down  to 
your  camp  and  asked  Harry  to  come  up  too, 
as  I  thought  he  might  be  lonely  ;  but  he  said 
that   such   festive    gatherings   were   all   vanity 
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and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  only  made  a  man 
miserable  afterwards,  so  he  wouldn't  come. 
I  say,  (lordon,  y«)u'\e  got  to  take  some  of  this 
pie,  if  you  want  to  please  my  daughter  — making 
pies  is  one  of  her  accomplishments." 

This  glimpse  of  home  comfort,  the  bright, 
cheery  room,  with  its  well  laid  table,  and  the 
happy  faces  around  it,  exercised  an  unwonted 
influence  over  Hugh  (iordon.  Only  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  Bohemian  unconventionality 
about  the  Mortons,  not  to  speak  of  the  delicate 
way  in  which,  without  the  action  being  obvious, 
they  expressed  the  pleasure  which  his  presence 
gave  them,  that  came  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  a  revelation  to  him.  He  realised  that  true 
distinction  of  manner  was  not  a  matter  merely 
of  wealth  or  rank  ;  for  here  at  this  humble 
board  there  was  a  simplicity  and  grace  in  every- 
thing that  was  said  and  done  that  made  it  an 
unqualified  pleasure  to  be  present.  More  than 
once  Gordon  had  caught  himself  looking  at 
Mary  ;  he  noticed  that  her  face  never  was 
without  that  pleased  expression  which  has  the 
groundwork  of  a  smile  upon  it  ;  it  betrayed 
itself  in  the  brightness  of  the  eye  and  the  mobilitv 
of  the  mouth.  She  was  the  very  picture  of 
happiness  as  she  sat  there. 

Su]>j>er  o\ei ,  ilu'  giil  and  hci   broihci   cleared 
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the  table,   and  the  former  told  them   to  light 

their  pipes. 

"  Why  don't  vou  smoke  ?  "  asked  the  K'rl, 
seeing  (iordon  hesitate  over  his  pipe.  "  Father 
and  Tom  always  smoke  here  of  a  night  ;  you 
see  we've  always  got  the  windows  open,  so  it 
doesn't  matter.     Did  you  think  I'd  mind  the 

smoke  ?  "  ,  ,  f 

"  No,  I   didn't  think  you  would  ;    very  tew 

women,  I  fancy,  do."  ,j  ,      ,,     ^  .. 

•'  You  put  me  in  mind  of  my  old  landlord, 
broke  in  Henry  Morton  ;  "  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  like  a  lot  more  of  them,  while  he 
fancied  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  dispose 
of  his  tenants,  body  and  soul,  would  stop 
smoking  his  cigar  when  he  addressed  a  farmer  s 
wife  He  couldn't  help  it,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  few  good  hereditary  traits  left  in  him  that 
I  respected  him  for." 

"  Who  was  your  landlord  ?  "  asked        -don, 
as  he  proceeded  to  strike  a  light.  ^^ 

"  The   Earl  of   Bannockburn,   in   Mudshire, 
was  the   answer,   "and  a  hard  laird  he  was  ; 
but  it's  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  left  Scot- 
land." 

A  couple  of  hours  later,   Hugh  (.ordon  said 
good-night    and    prepared    to    take    his    leave 
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Tom  and  his  sister  to  visit  a  qnoor  cavo  in  the 
side  of  a  hill,  about  a  eoiiple  of  miles  distant, 
on  the  morrow,  Simda\'  ;  and  the  following 
Saturday  afternoon  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition 
to  the  Carron  River,  which  was  not  more  than  a 
few  miles  away.  When  he  shook  hands  with 
Mary  Morton,  she  told  him,  without  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  mock  modesty,  that  he  had  better 
bring  to  her  the  articles  she  had  seen  him  exer- 
cising his  tailoring  abilities  upon  that  after- 
noon ;  they  would  require  the  application  of  a 
hot  iron,  she  said,  before  it  would  be  possible 
to  hem  them.  This  friendly  offer  nearly  took 
the  young  man's  breath  away.  He  thought 
that  in  no  other  matter  could  he  have  got  the 
difference  between  the  Old  Country  and  the 
New,  so  forcibly  brought  home  to  him,  as  in 
this  one. 

He  stammered  a  reply,  and  shortly  afterwards 
left  the  house. 

When  he  reached  his  camp,  he  walked  over 
towards  the  fi-e,  on  which  a  large  log  was  burn- 
ing right  cheerily.  He  passed  his  hand  over 
his  brow,  and  drew  himself  together  as  if  he 
ha  i  just  risen  from  sleep.  Now,  to  the  great 
majority  of  young  men,  the  events — if  they  are 
worthy  of  the  name — of  the  past  twenty-four 
hours  would  have  been  very  ordinaiy  and  every- 
day incidents  indeed,  but   it   see  !ned  to   Hugh 
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(iordon   as   if   they   possessed   for   him   a   very 
serious   import.     He   kicked   over   the   burning; 
log  with  one  foot  savagely,  as  if  something  had 
occurred    tO   annoy  him,   and   he   must   relieve 
his  feelings.     The  fire  burned  up  with  redoubled 
force,   and   he   looked   into   the   glowing   ashes 
which  the  turning  over  of  the  log  had  exposed. 
For  a  moment  he  saw  nothing,  by    reason    of 
their  dazzling  brightness  ;  then  slowly  he  traced 
the  contour  of  a  woman's  head  in  them,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  great  silky  coils  of  dark  hair  ;    he 
saw  and  studied  the  expression  of  a  somewhat 
thin  mobile  lip  ;   tracing  in  his  fancy  the  down- 
ward sweep  of  long  black  eyelashes,  that  blended 
with   the   warm   colour   of   a   soft,    nut-brown 
cheek  ;    and   he   kicked   the   log   again   till   an 
eruption  of  glowing  sparks  shot  into  the  air. 

"  I'm  a  bigger  ass  than  I  thought  myself," 
he  said,  as  he  went  over  towards  his  tent.  "  It 
all  comes  of  shutting  myself  up  hke  a  hermit 
until  I've  become  as  great  a  fool  as  a  boy  of 
seventeen." 

He  was  beginning  to  find  out  the  futility 
and  danger  of  indulging  that  c(?nceit  which 
leads  some  strong-minded  and  self-centred 
mortals  to  think  that  they  can  ignore  the  laws 
of  Nature. 
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UNDER   THE    SOUTHERN    CROSS. 


YOU  won't  be   angry,  then,  if   I   call  yon 
Mary  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not  ;  haven't  I  just 
told  you  that  I  don't  see  it  can  make  any 
difference.  You're  living  in  the  house  with  us  ; 
everyone  calls  me  that,  and  Miss  sounds  so — a — 
'um — well,  just  as  if  it  weren't  meant  for  me  at 
all.  I'm  no  fine  lady,  you  know — only  a  p'ain 
working  man's  daughter." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mary."  He  pro- 
nounced her  christian  name  timidly,  and  almost 
under  his  breath — as  if  it  were  something  un- 
familiar, but  to  which  he  would  get  accustomed 
in  time.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  frank, 
laughing  light  in  her  eyes,  when  he  had  with 
evident  difficulty  spoken  it  ;  but  when  he  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  steal  a  sidelong  glance  at 
her,  she  looked  away  with  a  birdlike  (piickness 
that  raised  strange  doubts  in  his  mind  . i  ^  to 
whether  she  was  not  laughing  at  him. 

A    fortnight    had    passed    since    the    evening 
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Nvhcn   (Gordon    took   supper   with   tlio    Mortons, 
and  he  and  Mary  were  leaning  against  the  slip- 
rails    which   were   the  only  means  of  entrance 
to  the  little  paddock,  watching  the  tall  white- 
limbed    gum  trees   away    down    the    slope,    as 
they  grew  more  spectral  in  the  fast  deepening 
twilight.     He  was  a  tall,  well  built,  handsome 
young   fellow,   and  looked  well   in  his  spotless 
white   moles   and   cotton   shirt,   the    sleeves  of 
which,    after   the    manner   of   most    Australian 
bushmen   and   miners,   were   rolled   up   to   the 
elbows,   showing   his   spare   but   sinewy    arms. 
Anyone  could  see  at  a  glance  that  his  was  a 
remarkably  well  shaped  head  ;    he  had  a  thick 
crop  of  hair  which  was  cut  moderately  close  ; 
his  ears  were  small  and  well  set  ;   his  eyes  were 
large  ;    perhaps  there  was  that  in  them  which 
betokened  a  too  serious  turn  of  mind,  but  they 
were  frank,  honest  eyes-eyes  that  made  one 
instinctively   feel   that   their  owner  was  to  be 
trusted    ancl  his  features  were  decidedly  good. 

Mary'  Morton's  head,  with  its  heavy  wealth 
of  dark  hair  rolled  up  into  a  simple  great  coil, 
with  its  few  silky  locks  that  would  not  be  con- 
fined but  rippled  in  all  directions  so  rebelliously, 
and  iier  face,  in  all  its  repose  and  sweetness 
of  outline,  i.ut  Gordon  in  mind  of  that  divme 
piece  of  marble  which  the  sculptor  of  (ira'co- 
R.oman   days   wrought    upon    with   his   master- 
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hand,  (iiiickentHl  and  inspired  by  love,  his  model 
the  beautiful  Antonia,  daughter  of  Marc  Antony, 
although  moderns  have  called  this  masterpiece 
the  head  of  Clytie.  This,  however,  was  a  far 
fetched  comparison  for  the  bashful  young  man 
hanging  on  the  slip-rails  to  make,  and  really  a 
little  hard  upon  Clytie,  although,  in  all  truth, 
his  companion  was  undoubtedly  a  striking 
young  woman.  But  then  he  was  no  judge  of 
female  loveliness,  for  as  he  looked  at  her  he 
thought  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  seen  any 
woman  with  a  skin  so  fresh  and  fair,  when,  in 
reality,  although  her  skin  was  fair  and  healthy 
enough,  it  had  been  burnt  by  the  sun  until  it 
was  nearly  as  brown  as  a  berry.  Moreover, 
this  blind  young  man  thought  that  her  features 
were  as  perfect  as  Nature,  the  ardent  lover  of 
the  beautiful,  could  make  them,  while,  with 
due  regard  to  the  truth,  her  face  was  just  a 
trifle  too  long,  her  forehead  just  a  little  too  high, 
her  lips  somewhat  too  thin,  and  the  lower  part 
of  her  face  somewhat  too  square  and  suggestive 
of  firmness  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with 
classic  beauty.  When  one  came  to  look  at  her 
eyes,  the  critical  observer  altogether  lost  sight 
of  an\'  seeming  irregularity  of  features.  They 
were  great  dark  hazel  eyes,  with  just  a  suspicion 
of  blue  or  green  in  them,  and  were  undoubtedly 
her  finest  feature.     Is  not  this  often  the  case  ? 
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for  the  eyes  are  siirelv  the  most  elo(iueiit  feature 
of   a   woman,   and   tell   us   far    more    than   her 
tongue.     Mary's    eyes    gave    a    character    anc 
charm  to  her  face  which  dehed  analysis  ;    bat 
then,   there   w(^re   v   y   few   who,   havmg  once 
looked  into  them,  d.eamt  of  pursuing  such  an 
obviously  futile  task  as  trying  to  interpret  their 
meaning.     Some   said   it   was   only   the   strong 
common    sense  that    she   inherited     from     her 
Scotch  parents  that  kept  her  from  depending 
less  upon  such  formidable  weapons  than  upon 
thp  higher  charm  of  a  healthy  and  naturally 
refined  mind.     Her  simple  white  dress  was  made 
of  cheap  and  plain  materials,  such  as  one  too 
often  gets  in  the  Colonies,  but  it  was  suitable 
both  to  her  figure  and  her  surroundings.     And 
there  was  no  one  could  dispute  the  fact  that 
she  was  womanly,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word      When  a  woman   begins  to   think  th.it 
she  has  mental  and  other  gifts  which  place  her 
on   an   equal   footing   with   men,   if   she   would 
wish   to  retain   that   greatest   of   all   charms- 
womanliness-let  her  beware  of  unsexing  her- 
self by   posing   as  that   which   Mother   Nature 
never  raeant  her  to  be. 

The  short  twilight  of  sub-tropical  Aus- 
tralia had  already  passed  into  the  purer  and 
serener  beauty  of  the  night,  flooded  by  a  moon 
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above   them.     From   a   thick   dump  of   ti-tree 
bushes  hard  by,  they  heard  the  weird,  nocturnal 
more-pork   begin   its   startUng,    muffled   mono- 
tones.    In  another   .econd— it  might  have  been 
miles  away,  and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  ranges 
that  loomed  up  so  grandly  towards  the  blue- 
black,  gem-starred  sky— there  came  an  answer- 
ing call,  but  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  the  bark 
of  a  watch  dog,  such  an  influence  has  distance 
upon  sound.     Immediately  all  along  the   foot 
of   the    ranges,  and  up  and  down  the  heavily 
timbered    valley,    could    be    heard    answering 
choruses  ;    some  of  them  so  far  off  and  faint 
that  they  were  hardly  distinguishable.     A  clump 
of  golden  wattle  bushes  gleamed  coldly  in  the 
moonlight.     "  Tmkle,  tinkle,    tinkle  "     went    a 
silvery   horse-bell   far   up  the   creek.     "  Boom, 
boom,   boom,"    tolled   a   great   bull-frog   away 
down  the  gully,  where  a  carrier  was  camped 
with  his  bullocks.      The  shadows  of  the  gum 
trees,  and  the  denser  Bauhinia  bushes  became 
of  such  an  inky  intensity,  and  so  sharply  de- 
fined, that  they  resembled  holes  and  tents  in 
the   earth's  surface   through   which   a   Stygian 
blackness  loomed. 

A  ghostly  shimmer  lay  on  the  grass,  whose 
suggestion  of  cold  almost  made  one  shiver. 
Suddenly,  as  if  to  rouse  the  dreaming  pair— 
for  they  saw  none  of  the  things  we  have  just 
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described— a  'possum  crawled  out  of  a  hollow 
limb  in  a  giant  gum  tree  hard  by,  and  uttered 
a  shuddering  croon.  With  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  graveyard  howl  of  a  dingo,  there 
is  no'  more  eerie  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  Aus- 
trahan  forest  than  the  croon  of  the  'possum. 
It  seems  instinct  with  unspeakable  horror. 

It  was  a  dangerous  night  for  two  young  people 
of  opposite  sexes  to  be  standing  together; 
touchwood  was  in  the  air,  sparks  were  in  their 
eyes  •   a  conflagration  was  imminent. 

Gordon  spoke  first.  "  I  think,  Mary,  that  it 
would  equalise  matters,  nd  make  things  easier, 
if  you  gave  me  my  christian  name.  At  present, 
you  see,  I  take  a  mean  advantage— claim  a 
privilege  which  you  don't  have— and  that 
shouldn't  be  so  among  mates  in  the  bush." 

"  All  the  difference  in  the  world,  Mr  Gordon. 
You  see,  I'm  the  daughter  of  a  working  miner, 
and  everybody  calls  me  Mary  ;  everybody  knows 

me,  knows  all  about  me " 

"  But,  deuce  take  it,   I'm  a  working  miner 
too  1  "  expostulated  Hugh. 

"  That  is  what  you  tell  me,"  !t'i)lie(l  Mary. 
"  But  am  I  not  a  ])artncr  with  your  father 
and  brother  in  the  '  Hit  or  Miss  '  ?  "  asked  the 
man  aggrievedly. 

"  Yes,  and  have  been  here  for  six  months, 
and  I  wish  you  had  never  come  to  it.     I  wish 
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don't  beheve  you'll  ever 
"  After  all.  that's  mv 


third  share,  because  I 
find  the  reef  now." 
look  out,"  rejoined  the 
deal,  so  far 


man,  as  if  it  did  not  matter  a  great  dea 
as  he  was  concerned. 

"  Oh,  then  you  don't  think  that  we'll  have 
any  reflections  as  to  nh(^ther  your  hundred  goes 
oi-'not  ?— that's  a  selfish  and  an  unkind  thing 
to  say."  For  the  hrst  time  during  their  con- 
versation she  withdrew  her  eyes  from  his  face. 
"  Perhaps,  however,  a  hundred  pounds  may  be 
nothing  to  you,  and  you  can  get  lots  more  for 

the  asking." 

"  Oh,  can  I  ?  "  exclaimed  the  stupid  human 
male  animal.  "  There  you  are  agam  hinting 
at  mysteries,  just  as  if  I  didn't  have  to  work 
precious  hard  for  two  whole  years  on  the  '  Deud 
Finish  '  to  save  that  hundred  pounds." 

"  Well,  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
regret  we  took  your  money.  Can't  you  under- 
stand ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  some 
people  spt'.ik,  the  Icso  they  arc  understood," 
rejoined  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  d the  mon(\\'  !  "  exclaim<'d  (iordon, 

forgetting  himself,  in  thus  being,  as  it  seenu-d 
to  him,  wilfully  misinterpreted.  "  Do  you 
think  I  care  one  straw  about  that  miserable 
himdred    pounds  ?     Do    you    think    I    haven't 
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.ot  a  soul  above  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ? 
You  women  seem  to  think  of  "othmg  else      I 
know  one  can't  do  without  money,  but  it  s  little 
wonder   to   mo   that    when   some   women   have 
cold  themselves  for  it,  they  wonder  why    hey 
are  so  miserable  and  c:m't  enjoy  it-as  if  they 
could  buy  over  Mother  Nature  to  their  way  of 
thinking  !     Bnt   that's  be.ide  the  Q^^estiom     I 
sc  -    what   vou're    driving   at-yo.i    think   that 
a  you  simply  called  me  by  my  christian  name 
I'd  resent  itin  time,  and  come  to  wish  I  hadn  t 
let    vou.        You     must    have    a    pretty    poor 
opinion  of  me  to  think  that  I'd  do  a  thing  like 

'''  Well    now,  since  we  are  so  honest  and  out- 
snokon  with  one   another,"   said  the   girl,  still 
looking  into  his  eyes-which,  strangely  enough 
did  not  always  seem  as  if  they  could  meet  tha 
kindly,  searching  gaze -as  if  she  had  some  secre 
knowledge    of    the    man    that    made    hei    deal 
patiently  with  him,  "  ask  yourself  .f  you  never 
did  an  incomprehensible  thing  ?     I  admi    that 
in  reality  some  of  us  women  are  more  sordid  than 
any  man,  but,  at  the  same  time..  I  think  we  have 
keener  instincts.     I've  got  my  reasons  for  what 
I've  said,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  credit  me  with 
such-now,  are  there  not  some  things  that  you 
worldn't  care  about  explaining  to  me  ?     In  our 
c.^e   you  know,  we  say  that  the  clev.r  woman 
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tells  how  much  she  knows,  and  the  stupid 
knows  how  much  she  tells." 


woman  never 

The  man's  eyelids  quivered  nervously,  as  he 
looked  quickly  away  from  her  ;  he  turned  half 
round  and  drew  a  long  breath,  but  did  not  utter 
a  word.  "  Some  day,"  she  continued,  "  per- 
haps you'll  be  glad  I  didn't  let  you  have  your 
own  way."  The  man  shook  his  head,  and  ap- 
peared about  to  express  dissent,  but  she,  as  if 
divining  his  purpose,  continued  talking  :  "  But 
it's  so  silly  of  us  to  be  talking  seriously  about 
such  a  trifle.  I  don't  believe  you  mean  one 
half  of  what  you  say— men  rarely  do." 

"  Don't  I  ?  "  snorted  Gordon  sulkily,  never- 
theless mollified  by  her  good-humour. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  continued  lightly, 
placing  her  hands  ui)on  her  hips,  and  rocking 
from  heel  to  tiptoe  ;  "or  you're  in  one  of  your 
blue  tits  to-night,  and  see  everything  through 
smoked  glass  ;  or  it's  the  moon— yes,  that's 
what  it  is  ;  it's  the  moon,  and  you've  got  no 
l^j^t  on,"— the  man  was  now  laughing  silently. 
to  himself.  "  Let  mc  see  now  ;  T  was  looking 
up  a  book  of  quotations  on  the  lunar  subject 
the  other  day,  but  I  only  partly  remember  one 
of  them— it  was  from  Byron  :   how  did  it  run  ? 

'  The — a — cr 

"  '  The    devil's    in    the    moon,'  "    suggested 

Gordon  briskly. 
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••  Yes     What  a  memory  you  have  !  "—she 

clasped  ho,  hands  and  looked  at  him  Nvith  mock 

ciaspeu  „      \^\Kxt  the  poet 

admiration  in   her  e\es. 

was  ri"ht      But,  now  that  you  ve  had  a  look 
Itth     evening    let's   go   over   to   the   house. 
What   awful   old  humbugs   these   ranges   are  ; 
in  the  daytime  they  look  '^""^■"""P'^^.';' '''^i' 
bare    and  monotonous  as  can  be,   wi  h  tneir 
few  scraggy,  everlasting  gums  and  half-grown 
Ince-woofirees  crawling  up  their  sides  ;    bu 
now  look  :    because  it's  night,  and  the  moon  is 
full    these  hills   are   solemn,   grand,   majestic  , 
the;  swell  to  ten  times  their  actual  S'^^  ;    'hey 
uggest  the  calm  dignity  and  inscrutability  of 
f  sphinx  ;    they  lill  one's  head  with  sacred, 
el  thoughts  ™til  one  can  tSnk  no  more 

but  only  realise  how  perishable  and  mor  al 
o  poo  natures  are  alongside  their  inscriita- 
b  itv      Oh,    they're    frauds  !-in    the    daytime 

they  bore  one  with  a  sense  of  their  monotony. 

and  depress  one  with  their  want  of  independ- 

™"\Vhat  an  idea !  "  exclaimed  the  man  laugh- 
ing Iler  good  spirit  had  indeed  been  infectious, 
for  Hugh  Gordon,  while  listening  to  her  live  y 
chatter-which,  nowever,  was  seldom  without 
a  subtle  vein  of  truth  in  it-had  gradually 
roused  himself  from  the  somewhat  serious  and 
not" altogether  desirable  frame  of  mmd  that  had 
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threatened   to  warp  his  cooler  jii'lLjment      In- 
deed, he  had  become  quite  cheerful,  and  listened 
to    her    with    evident    pleasure.     'rhe\-    walked 
back  together  alon^^  the  track  towards  the  house. 
"  I  fancy  you've  got  a  good  deal  of  romance 
in   your  composition,"    Mary  went  on.     "  You 
must   have    thought    (luite    a   lot    at    times.     I 
wonder  if  you  ever  read  novel?  ?     Oh,  I  don't 
mean  The  Miners  Right,  or  For  the  Term  of  his 
Natural  Life,  which  yci  fmd  in  every  mining 
camp    in    Australia— I    was    thinking    at    the 
moment    of    Disraeli.     I've    just    read    Vivian 
Gray  ;   you  must  let  me  lend  it  to  you.     All  his 
writings  are  so  full  of  hope  ;    so  brimming  over 
with  energy.     Vou  feel  the  strong  man  made 
manifest.     Were  I  a  man,  I  should  follow  his 
example  ;    ox'ercome  e\-er>  obstacle  ;    fight  until 
I  had  concpiered  the  world  !     Ik ,  if  ever  there 
was,  was  an  Imperialist,  and  we  have  no  one  to 
follow  him  except  Chamberlain.     The  time  has 
come,  surely,  for  a  strong  young  man  to  arise, 
but    where     shall     we     look     for     him  ?      Mr 
Gordon,  yoa  must  read  Disraeli.     Have  you  no 
ambition  ?      I   feel  so  sure  that  you  could  do 
great  things  if  you  tried." 

"  '  The  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,'  "  cpiotcd 
Hugh  slily  ;  "  Women  liave  no  sense  of  pro- 
portion." 

"  Oh,  if  eveiyc'  e  said  that    where  would  the 
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Vndcr  the  Sou  them   Cross.  ^77 

Surelv  a  man's  first  <lutv  is  to  do 
reasonable  ^e  v.r.  for  his  conmrv-  l^goism 
and  selfishness  are  kilhn,^  patriotism,  and  ^^e 
:'.ble  on  the  brmk  of  downfall  as  a 
We  cannot  remain  ^^ationarv  if  Nve  "t 
nse,  we  must  fall;  Bntam  seem,  standing 
^till  "  X   •    4^  " 

"I  did  not  know  yon  were  such  a  patriot, 

"''l''::f:n  .mpenalist.     Don't  lau,,.  at  me 
1  „sed  to  arsue  ahont  sn.  h  tlnnss  when  I  uas 
It   chool  at  Sydney,  to  the  n..,leet  of  nn- lessons 

;„d  eonse„uentlv  I  was  ahvays  n,  '1-K-- 
„sed  to  dream  too  mneh  ;    ^"  J'"'"  ^J'^ 
over  common  things  that   most   gnls    aU   fo 

granted,  and  the  resnlt  is  that  I  go      o  1.  mv 
oonuichforagirlofmyyears.        .nlo,„K^ 

,„nv  wlien  I  thinl<  of  my  precocity,  and.  alter 
a  I  only  made  mvself  altogether  m.serab  e. 
Yl;one«nthmktoonruch,andacttoohttle. 

We 'are  all  wanting  in  grit  nowadays. 

"Don't  you  think  you're  the  better  now  for 
having  thought  a  ht.le  ?  "  asked  Gordon,  con- 
side  llv  amused,  and  feeling  not  a  h.tle 
chlmecl   by   the   sin,phcity   and   frankness   of 

the  trirl's  confidence.  ,11       i. 

■Yes    Idaresavlam:    ln,t  one  should  not 

onlv  tlhnk,  but  act  imperially.     •nu-U.ng.lo.rg 

thoughts    of    youth    are   sometlnug   hke    those 
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rare  kinds  of  cheeses  with  lonij  names— and 
longer  prices  attached— that  you  get  wrapped 
up  in  silver  paper,  of  which  a  very  httle  goes  a 
very  long  way.  Unless  one  is  a  real  poet,  the 
romantic  attack  catches  one  like  measles  and 
passes  off  again.  Some  love  with  the  heart, 
some  with  the  liead,  but  to  be  lasting  there 
must  be  a  little  of  both." 

"  I  suppose,  though,  there  arc  many  other 
forms  of  this  midsummer  madness  > "  said 
Gordon  briskly,  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  face  of  the  girl  as  they  walked  leisurely 
along.  He  thought  he  had  never  in  his  life 
heard  such  captivating  nonsense. 

"  I  suppose  there  are,"  Mary  replied  ;  "  and 
I  fancy,  from  the  little  I  know  about  them, 
that  boys  are  just  as  subject  to  the  disease  as 
women.  They  fall  in  love  with  their  sisters' 
governesses,  or  a  plump  widow,  at  very  tender 
years  ;  they  are  undecided  for  a  long  time  as 
to  whether  they'll  be  cab  drivers  or  pirate 
chiefs  ;  they  run  away  from  school— and  are 
sent  back  again  ;  and,  at  a  certain  age,  the  very 
wildest  boy  often  becomes  the  most  sedate, 
takes  to  writing  poetry— why,  I  can  only  guess 
at  from  a  little  experience  of  my  own." 

"  Relate,"  cried  Gordon  mercilessly. 

"  Some  other  time,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  experience  could  be  ?  " 
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"  Never  mind  now,"  said  Mary  sharply,  and 
with  something  very  hkc  a  shamefaced  Httle 
laugh. 

"  Fnt  there  are  other  and  more  imaccoiintablc 
forms  of  the  disease,"   the  girl  continued,  her 
eyes  bright,  and  a  blush  upon  her  cheeks  which 
her  companion  could  not  see — for  she  felt  that 
she   must   employ   tactics   to   put   him   off   the 
trail.     "  For   instance,   there   was   that   case   a 
year  or  two  ago,  when  a  lady,  who  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  coming  beauties  in  London, 
and  who  was  as  good  as  she  was  clever,  ran  away 
with  a  hideous  African  negro   whc    kept  some 
sort  of  a  little  shop.     And  then  there  was  the 
case  of  that  young  Scotch  lord,  who  d'  -appeared 
on  the  day  of  his  coming  of  age,  for  no  er^thly 
reason    whatever,    and    whom    Harry    Maskev 
found    two    years   afterwards   dying   miserably 
on  the  Salt  Bush  Plaiiis  ;  but  Maskey  can  tell 
you  all  about  it  himself,  if  he  hasn't  told  you 
already  —  he    enjoys     talking    about     horrible 
things." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  told  me  all  about  it,"  Hugh 
Gordon  said,  as  if  the  subject  rather  bored' 
him  than  otherwise.  "  It's  one  of  those  things 
too  horrible  to  speak  about.  Do  you  hear  that 
horrid  dingo  howling  ? — they  make  my  flesh 
creep,  those  brutes.  But  here's  the  house. 
No  thank  you,  I  won't  go  in  to-night,  Mary. 
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'  So  I '.w pi  re. 

I'll  LTo  over  to  thr  bachelors'  (jnnrtors  -it's 
,t,n"ttini;  late.  It  was  vor\-  jj^ood  of  you  to  walk 
down  to  the  paddock  with  nic.     Good-ni<;lit." 

And  as  .he  IU)od  of  mellow  i^aildcn  li^dit 
streamed  for  a  minute  from  the  opened  door- 
way into  the  outside  world,  ere  it  was  blotted 
out  again  he  turned  and  went  slowly  back 
towards  the  slip-rails,  to  lean  where  she  had 
leant,  and  think  over  all  that  had  j)assed 
between  them. 
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SOME  months  had  passed,  and  the  workers 
in  "Number  One  North"  of  the  "Hit 
or  Miss  "  had  gone  on  sinking,  but  no 
reef  as  yet  had  been  found.  At  times  they 
had  been  cheered  by  a  thin  streak  of  quartz 
which  they  fondly  hoped  might  prove  to  be 
the  main  reef,  which,  with  the  unfaltering  faith 
cf  gold  seekers,  they  firmly  believed  lay  below. 
But  people  cannot  go  on  sinking  on  hope  ;  it 
needs  dynamite  and  tools  to  sink  a  shaft  ;  be- 
sides, there  was  the  cost  of  living,  and  one 
cannot  buy  food  on  a  new  goldfield  without 
money.  Some  of  the  miners  now  openly  laughed 
at  them  for  following  up  what  they  considered 
a  forlorn  hope.  It  was  evident  to  them  that 
if  they  tried  to  put  their  claim  on  the  market, 
it  was  questionable  whether  they  would  get  an 
offer.  But  still  they  had  gone  so  far  that  they 
did  not  care  about  drawing  back  ;  there  was 
\et  shot  in  the  locker,  and  by  exercising  economy 
they  could  manage  to  continue  operations  for 
some  time. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  change  that 
took  place  on  the  claim  was  the  building  of  a 
neat  hut  near  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Mortons, 
and  converting  it  into  bachelors'  quarters. 

In  it  were  to  live  the  two  young  men,  who 
had  gradually  become  the  very  best  of  friends, 
in  that  their  friendship  was  based  upon  the 
very  surest  of  foundations — a  respect  for  the 
principles  they  each  held,  and  a  desire  to  profit 
and  improve  themselves  by  that  knowledge 
and  those  acquirements  which  the  one  so  ad- 
mired in  the  other. 

It  was  arranged,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Hugh 
Gordon,  that  he  was  to  board  with  the  Mortons. 
As  for  Harry  Maskey,  he  also  was  asked  to  mess 
at  the  general  board  and  give  up  his  tent  for 
the  bachelors'  (juarters  ;  but  he  openly  ex- 
pressed his  contempt  for  such  a  mode  of  living, 
and  gloomily  predicted  the  speedy  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  two  young  men  by  giving  way  to 
such  a  luxurious  and  enervating  existence.  He 
said  it  had  been  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Johnni(>  Maskey.  That  individual  had  reached 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  had  hardly  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a  day's  sickness  in  his  life, 
ne\er  ha\-ing  slept  under  a  roof,  or  partaken 
of  a  dinner  of  more  than  two  courses,  when  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  trip  to  Sydney. 
That  finished  him.     He  had  stuck  to  his  inten- 
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tion  of  sleeping  on  deck,  going  round  by  boat  ; 
but  in  Sydney,   when   the   poHce  stopped  him 
from  pitching  his  tent  in   Hyde   Park,  he  was 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  an  hotel  and  sleep  under 
a  roof.     He  never  got  over  it,  and  died  within 
five    years.     There    had    been    some    sneering 
mortals  at  the  time  who  had  said  that  it  was 
only  a   INIaskey  who  could  have  survived   the 
awful   weather   and   continuous    drenching   the 
old  man  had  been  subjected  to  during  the  three 
days  he  had  lain  on  the  deck  of  the  ship.     As 
for  his  change  of  diet,   they  said  that  it   was 
enough  to  kill  any  man  to  wash  down  unlimited 
oysters   with  copious   draughts   of  raw  spirits, 
and  then  to  keep  on  mixing  one's  drink.     No 
wonder  the  old  man  only  shook  his  head  mys- 
teriously  afterwards   when   an3'one   referred   to 
that  Sydney  trip,  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  be  the  same  man  again.     He  was  so  self- 
opinionated    and    stubborn,    he    would     never 
admit  that  a  Maskey  had  to  grow  old  like  other 
people  :     his   motto   in   life   had   been,    "  Take 
every  man    for    a    rogue    till    you    find     him 
to  be    the    contrary,  and    you    will    never    be 
deceived." 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Harry  Maskey  was 
a  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  though  at  times, 
particularly  when  he  became  discursive,  he 
brought    home    to    those    who    were    associated 
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with  him  what  thi>  Psahnist  tit  ant  when  he 
spoke  of  "  a  weariness  of  the  lli  sh,"  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  found  him  an  excellent 
mate.  He  would  growl  and  declare  he  was 
moralh  certain  that  though  they  sank  a  shaft 
right  through  to  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
thev  would  never  hnd  as  much  as  a  speck  of 
quartz,  yet  he  worked  away  on  the  claim  with 
a  painstaking  assiduity  that  was  praiseworthy 
in  the  extreme,  and  said  he  did  so  to  obey  his 
mother's  last  wishes,  always  to  associate  with 
people  better  than  himself.  He  affected  to 
sneer  at  people  who  spoiled  their  tea  by  putting 
milk  into  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
think  nothing  of  going  out  p'^  three  in  the 
morning,  when  the  heavy  dew  soaked  him 
before  he  had  gone  three  yards,  and  fetching  up 
the  cow,  which  he  corld  tell  by  the  sound  of  its 
bell  was  wandering  so  far  down  the  creek  that 
it  would  soon  be  impossible  to  hear  it  any  longer. 
When  the  others  grew  accustomed  to  the  many 
contradictory  aspects  of  his  nature,  they  found 
him  rather  amus'ng  than  otherwise.  To  the 
two  young  men  he  was  an  unfailing  source  of 
entertainment  ;  still,  they  did  not  insist  on 
his  changing  his  mind  when  he  ex])ressed  his 
intention  of  continuing  to  li\e  on  a  diet  of 
beef  and  damper,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
vegetable   out   of   the   garden   thev   ha^l   made. 
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and  of  sleepinij;  undei  a  roof  of  canvas  when  the 
weather  was  wet. 

The  young  people  led  a  life  which,  although 
not  without  its  makeshifts  and  its  toil,  was 
also  not  without  its  pure  and  healthy  pleasures. 

Harry  Maskey,  who  had  hrst  taught  Mary 
Morton  how  to  niilk,  had  been  prevailed  upon 
by  Hugh  Gordon  to  teach  him  also,  the  result 
being  that  the  girl  almost  invariably  found 
that  every  morning  "  Lottie  "  was  not  only 
put  in  the  yard  for  her,  but  that  she  had  been 
milked  as  well. 

The  two  young  men  through  the  day  wielded 
hammer  and  drill,  but  in  the  evening  they  en- 
deavoured to  keep  abreast  with  the  literature 
of  the  times.  They  would  think  nothing  of 
walking  into  Table  Top  after  a  hard  day's 
work  to  get  a  book  which  their  friend  Major 
Hill  had  promised  them.  Tom  Morton,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  friend,  began  to  study  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  being,  of  course, 
an  educated  man,  and  knowing  as  much  about 
Adam  Smith  and  Cobden  as  most  people,  he 
soon  became  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
an  authority  ui)on  the  cpie^tions  of  the  day. 
Moreover,  when,  to  beguile  the  long  evenings 
in  Table  Top  during  the  winter,  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  community  organised 
a    Parliamentary    Debating   Club,   it   was   very 
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evident  from  the  first  that  Tom  Morton  was  to 
be  the  leading  spirit  in  it,  for,  from  beginning 
as  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  he  gradually 
rose  till  he  became  Premier  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

Mary  watched  the  changes  that  were  taking 
place,  and  gave  cheery  words  of  encouragement 
and  advice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
woman's  character  presents  greater  contrasts 
than  a  man's.  Women,  perhaps  unfortunately, 
do  not  know  their  own  power  :  if  they  did, 
there  would  be  more  good  men  in  the  world. 
A  woman  can  soar  nearer  heaven,  or  sink  to  a 
lower  level  in  hell,  and  the  minds  of  women  can 
present  more  marked  contrasts  to  one  another 
than  is  the  case  with  men. 

At  the  present  day.  Bridge  has  done  much 
to  demoralise  the  finest  instincts  of  woman,  and 
so  to  aid  in  the  deterioration  of  race ;  again, 
there  is  the  woman  whose  love  of  conquest  is 
so  strong,  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  love  of 
self — that  she  will  stoop  to  the  blackest  depths 
of  dissinuilation  and  treachery  to  attain  her 
ends  ;  she,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  conscience,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  experiencing  remorse.  Again,  there  is  the 
woman  who  is  so  unworldly,  so  unselfish,  and 
who  has  so  subjugated  the  innate  desire  to 
concpier  for  the  mere  sake  of  con([uest,  which 
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is  the  perversion  of  a  higher  instinct,  that  she 
will  even  humble  herself,  and  lay  aside,  to  a 
great  extent,  her  woman's  pride,  in  order  that 
she  may  do  good  and  aid  those,  by  her  higher 
and  subtler  counsel  and  companionship,  whom 
bhe  thinks  will  be  the  better  of  her  help. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mary  Morton 
belonged  to  the  latter  class,  though  perhaps 
she  was  hardly  aware  of  the  fact.  She  pos- 
sessed the  light  heartedness  of  a  girl,  and  was 
a  woman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Hugh  Gordon  had  certainly  aroused  her 
interest  ;  he  was  cpiite  different  from  most 
other  young  men  whom  she  had  met,  who 
generally  indicated,  before  they  had  been  very 
long  in  her  company,  that  they  were  quite 
willing  to  honour  her  with  their  marked  ad- 
dresses. Such  men,  she  noticed,  were  mostly 
cut  after  the  one  pattern.  Half  the  world 
remain  mediocre  because  they  are  not  taught 
to  think.  What  would  have  turned  the  head 
of  many  another  girl,  by  no  means  disturbed 
her  ecpianimity.  This  was  not  because  she 
wanted  heart,  but  simply  because  she  did  not 
wear  that  organ  upon  her  sleeve,  although  she 
could  not  disguise  the  sympathetic  look  in  her 
eyes  ;  truly  the  sympathy  of  a  clever,  amiable 
woman  is  of  great  assistance  to  a  man  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  difficult  work. 
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She  was  no  mean  student  of  human  nature, 
and,  summinj^  up  her  opinion  of  (lordon,  she 
came  to  the  conchision  that  here,  at  least,  was 
a  man  who  had  a  past  ;  but  he  had  also  a 
future,  which  was  of  more  consecpience,  and  it 
was  this  she  set  herself  to  influence.  She  felt 
sorry  for  him — a  dangerous  thing,  according 
to  the  poet — and  thought  much  as  to  how  she 
could,  without  her  motives  being  apparent, 
wean  him  from  that  cynical  state  of  mind 
which  she  knew  is  liable  to  overtake  the  victim 
of  disappointment,  and  encourage  his  study  of 
politics,  with  the  view  to  entering  Parliament 
when  the  opportunity  should  come  ;  for  Aus- 
tralia, under  the  yoke  of  a  half  educated 
Democracy,  was  badly  in  want  of  men  of  his 
type.  Gordon  saw  clearly  that  in  any  country 
where  the  working  class  have  had  the  power, 
they  have  never  used  i^^  to  any  great  purpose. 

One  evening,  Henry  Morton,  before  the  others 
prepared  to  go  home,  intimated  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  few  words  with  them  upon  the 
financial  position  of  the  claim. 

They  sat  down  under  a  bough-shed,  where 
Hugh  (lOrdon,  who  was  a  fair  blacksmith,  had 
erected  a  little  forge,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
shari  ening  the  tools.  Henry  Morton  sat  down 
on  the  anvil,  his  son  got  up  on  the  bench,  and 
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sit.  HuL,'h  (lordoii  s(iuatt('(l  on  one  heel  after 
the  fa^liioii  of  Austrah.in  bushmeii,  and  Harry 
Maskey  mounted  the  forge,  and  sat  on  the  top 
of  the  home-made  bellows  with  an  air  of  utter 
dejection. 

Flen-^y  Morton  oj)ened  the  proceedings  by 
saying  that  he  had  called  them  together  in  this 
formal  manner  so  that  they  might  arrive  at 
some  defmite  decision  as  to  the  advisability 
of  sinking  further  on  "  Number  One  North." 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  somewhat  disappointed, 
and  had  expected  to  find  the  reef,  if  one  was 
there  at  all,  long  before  now.  Things  did  not 
look  at  all  promising.  As  for  the  capital  they 
had  in  hand  for  the  expenses  of  the  mine,  it 
would  be  expendt  1  in  another  fortnight.  It 
was  for  them  to  say  whether  they  would  con- 
tinue working.  Their  only  chance  of  selling 
out  now  to  advantage  would  be  to  get  a  com- 
pany who  would  take  up  the  claim  and  go  on 
sinking  in  the  ho\w  of  finding  the  reef ;  few,  if 
any,  individual  miners  about  Table  Top  could 
afford  to  go  on  sinking  to  such  a  depth,  even 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  go  in  for  such  a 
risky  speculation.  What  did  Harry  Maskey 
think  about  it  ?  He,  perhaps,  had  more  practi- 
cal exj'ierience  about  such  things  than  any  of 
them. 

Only  a  few  minutes  before,  Harry  had  said 
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to  high  (iordon  tha>  the  mine  was  a  rank  duffer, 
and  if  they  went  on  sinking  till  Doonisdav  they 
would  not  be  any  better  off.  Now,  however, 
when  he  was  asked  to  give  a  deliberate  ojjinion 
upon  the  same,  he  did  so  in  a  rather  curious 
fashion,  which  was  none  the  less  characteristic 
of  the  man.  He  screwed  his  wrinkled  yellow 
face  together  until  it  assumed  a  grotes(]ue  and 
sinister  appearance  ;  he  succeeded  in  expecto- 
rating without  removing  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  seemed  as  if  he  were  in  no  hurry 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
liim  to  speak  his  mind,  then  said  : 

"  'Pears  to  me  like  as  if  I  hadn't  no  'pinion, 
and  that  the  claim's  a  rank  duffer.  Johnnie 
Maskey  alius  said  that  gold  was  a  delusion  and 
a  snare,  but  then  grandad  was  alius  an  old 
crank,  an'  I  hates  cranky  men  like  pizen  ;  I'll 
go  ag'inst  them  every  time  jest  to  show  what 
I  thinks  of  their  contrariness.  No,  Henery, 
an'  mates,  I  don't  b'lieve  there's  no  gold  down 
that  'ere  shaft,  but  I  says,  just  keep  on  goin' 
down  so's  to  show  the  blanked  thing  we  don't 
keer  a  cuss.  It'll  be  prolongin'  the  agony,  like, 
an'  there'll  be  some  satisfaction  in  that.  Niver 
say  die,  mates,  says  I.  Lor',  I  can  remember 
how  that  pore  jackaroo  of  a  real  live  "  Dook  ", 
when  he  was  a-dyin'  on  the  Salt  Bush  Plains, 
sed,    'Turn   on   the   whisky  an'  the  'polvnaris.. 
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boys,  an'  whoop  her  up  !  '  Hell  !  it  was  a  rum 
start,  that  was,"  and  at  the  thought  of  it  a 
far  awav  look  canu-  into  the  ex-stockman's 
watery  i)hie  eyes.  "  Henery,  ohl  friend,  you, 
Tom,  vou  blanked  young  warrigal,  and  you, 
Hughic.  vou  brombie  you,  let's  see  this  'ere 
thing  out.  The  fifty  quid  here  that  I  got  for 
my  share  in  IMgweed  Harry's  farm — I  lent  it 
to  him  more'n  two  years  ago — he  sent  it  to  me 
yesterday,  an'  here  it  is.  It's  like  a  loan,  mates, 
an'  if  svc  sink  and  lose  it  in  this  'ere  claim, 
which  we're  j^ettv  sme  to  do,  it  won't  amount 
to  chucks,  an'  we'll  call  it  scpiare- it'll  never 
be  said  that  a  Mask(>y  didn't  stan'  by  his  mates. 
Catch,  Henery." 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  the  ex-stockman 
had  opened  the  little  pouch  on  his  belt,  and 
taking  from  it  a  greasy  roll  of  notes,  tossed  it 
lightly  to  Henry  Morton.  For  a  second  the 
party  was  so  taken  aback  that  no  one  spoke. 
Henry  Morton  picked  up  the  roll  of  notes, 
placed  it  on  the  anvil,  and  turning,  looked 
away  down  the  creek  as  if  he  saw  something 
which  interested  him  coming  in  that  direction. 
Tom  Morton  stared  hard  at  the  roof  of  the 
shed,  but,  like  his  father,  did  not  speak.  Hugh 
Gordon,  however,  saw  how  Maskey's  speech 
had  affected  the  father  and  son,  and  rose  to  the 
situation. 
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Harry,"  he  -.aid, 
\()ii  aic  dill'  ol  llif  hi 
and  after  this  I'll  swear  by  L'ncio  Hill  Maskey 
and  the  I-Jaruan.  N'on'vc  just  cleared  the  way 
for  what  I  was  i^oini,^  to  j^ropose.  I  say,  keep 
.i,'oint<  down  ;  we're  hound  to  strike  the  reef. 
I've  got  a  fifty  left  here  yet,  and  I'm  glad  to 
get  a  (hance  to  back  my  o]Mnif)n.  With  Mas- 
key's  money,  Mr  Morton,  it  will  keep  us  going 
for  some  considerable  time.  I  paid  too  little 
for  those  two  shares  anyhow — I  quite  exj)ected 
and  was  ready  to  pay  the  other  fifty,  for  Frank 
Stubley  over  in  the  township  told  me  that  the 
.hares  were  honestly  worth  two  hundred  pounds 
at  the  time — it's  been  on  my  conscience  ever 
since.  Let's  make  a  common  purse  of  it,  I  say, 
and  draw  on  it  for  general  expenses— — " 

"  Hold  hard  !  "  cried  Henry  Morton,  "  you're 
making  it  rather  diificult  for  me  to  speak. 
There's  things  I  can  do,  and  things  I  can't— 
the  last  is  one  of  them.  In  one  way  I'm  glad 
this  has  liappened,  for  though  I  knew  you  and 
Harry  before,  I  know  you  better  now— but  you 
understand  all  that.  Just  give  me  a  drink  out 
of  that  water  bag,  Tom— the  dry  dust  gets 
down  a  fellow's  throat." 

He  took  a  long  drink  and  continued.  He 
told  them  that  since  they  seemed  to  think  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  continue  sinking 


to  liiul  tin.'  n'ci,  lit  would  raise  no  'inc~>t!on  a^ 
to  tlif  a(l\iN;il)ilit\-  of  that,  but  sinipK'  ioin 
issues  with  tiieui.  However,  it  \va-  quite  un- 
nocessarv  to  put  iiftv  pounds  aj)iece  into  the 
claim.  He  proposed  that,  in  the  meantime, 
thev  should  each  i)ut  twtntv-hve.  He  would 
do  the  same  for  himse'f  and   Tom. 

He  was  -lad  that  they  still  had  faith  in  the 
claim,  and  that  the\-  were  to  be  mates  for  some 
time  longer,  at  least.  He  proposed  that  to- 
morrow they  should  start  a  "  drive  "  to  the 
east.  It  was  getting  late,  however,  and  Mary 
would  be  wondering  what  had  com2  over  them. 
Would  his  old  friend  Harry  for  once  oblige  him 
by  coming  up  with  them  and  having  his 
supper  ? 

But  his  friend  Harry  asked  if  he  wanted  to 
poison  him  by  insisting  on  his  partaking  of 
yeast  bread,  when  he  had  good  solid  damper, 
made  from  salt  and  baked  in  the  ashes,  down 
in  his  own  camp  ?  He  had  killed  a  large 
iguana  that  morning,  he  said,  and  there  was  no 
kind  of  meat  he  liked  better.  He  had  the  tail 
left  yet  and  was  keeping  it  for  his  supper. 

He  had  something  els(\,  however,  for  his  supper 
that  night  ;  for  the  two  young  men  sprang 
upon  him  and  carried  him  prote^tiiig  up  to  the 
house,  where  a  drop  of  something  rather  stronger 
than  tea.,  and  which  had  come  all  the  way  from 
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Islay,  somewhat  reconciled  him  to  the  use  of  a 
knife  and  fork  and  a  white  tablecloth. 

Suj)i)er  linished,  the  men  took  to  their  pipes, 
and  Mary  unfolded  the  newspaper,  which  had 
arrived  that  afternoon.  In  openini,^  it  out,  a 
cry  of  astonishment  escaped  her. 

"  Oh,   boys  !     what    do  you   think   has   hap- 
pened ?     Knt^dand  is  at  war  with  the  l^oers  !  " 
"  Hurrah    for    the    Old    Country  !       shouted 
Tom.     "  But  \vhy  En'^Iand,  my  dear  ?     l^ritain^ 
I  think  you  ought  to  sav." 

"  Great  Britain,  surely,"  corrected  Gordon. 
"  Oh,  what  does  that  matter  ?  Aren't  we 
all  included  ?  Don't  you  see  that  we  all  nmst 
help  to  do  what  we  can  ^  If  T  only  were  a 
man  !  Just  look  here— the  New  South  Wales 
Lancers  have  been  the  first  to  volunteer  !  And 
any  man  who  is  a  man  will  follow  their  example. 
Boys,  you  must  go  down  to  Sydney,  and  gi\-e 
your  names  in  to  Colonel  Burns." 

"  Steady,  steady,  Mary,"  said  old  Morton. 
"  What  about  the  mine  ?  Who  is  to  look  after 
it  ?  Don't  forger  that  it  represents  our  entire 
fortune,  ^'ou'll  leave  two  old  men  at  home, 
and  send  away  all  the  bone  nnd  sinew.  And 
don't  forget  that  I  have  only  one  son.  I  caimot 
afford  to  lose  him,  an\-  more  than  you  can  afford 
to  lose  a  brother." 

"  Father,    the    boys    must    go.     Don't    talk 
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about  losing  them  :  you  know  ar>  well  as  I  that 
if  you  were  in  their  phice,  you  would  be  among 
the  first  to  go.  What  have  you  said  so  often 
to  me  about  duties  to  the  Mother  Country  ? 
Why,  can't  you  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  our 
having  the  '  Number  One  North  '  makes  it  the 
more  necessary  ?  Would  you  have  Jis,  who 
have  an  interest  and  a  stake  in  the  country, 
leave  everything  to  the  handful  of  men  who  are 
paid  a  shilling  a  day,  and  have  110  stake  ?  We 
must  take  our  share  ;  our  very  existence  here 
is  dependent  upon  the  army  and  navy  of 
Britain,  and  the  man  who  would  shirk  his  duty 
in  this  way  is  a  man  whose  hand  I  wouldn't 
touch  !  " 

Her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  flashed. 

Gordon  looked  at  her  admiringly.  "  Of  course 
you're  right,"  he  said  ciuietly  ;  "  I  shall  start 
to-morrow." 

"  I  go  with  you,  old  man,"  said  Tom. 

And  Henry  Morton  shook  hands  with  both, 
and  murmured  huskily  :  "  Good  lads  !  good 
lads  !  By  jabbers,  you're  men — that's  what 
^ou  are  !  " 
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A    CHRISTMAS    Pri)DI\G. 

MONTI  IS  passed.  Xt'(>(lloss  to  speak  of 
the  Soiitli  Afri(\aii  War,  whoso  history 
lias  been  written  and  re-written,  whose 
lessons  have  already  been  forgotten,  (ireat 
Britain  had  lapsed  once  more  into  her  mnddling, 
self-satislied,  easy  going  pace,  imagining  her- 
self the  greatest  })ower  in  the  world,  nnconcerned 
lor  the  ()j)inion  of  other  countries,  careless  even 
to  iind  the  truth  itself  ;  for  to  be  thoroughly 
efficient,  we  should  know  our  own  faults 
better  than  we  do  those  of  our  neighbours. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Hugh  (iordon  returned 
to  Australia,  the  Ih-st  among  the  wounded  in  the 
New  South  Wales  I.ancers.  The  fortune  which 
had  ke})t  the  two  together  for  most  f)f  the  time 
brought  tluMii  on  board  the  same  v(>ssel  home- 
ward, for  Morton  contracted  enteric  just  before 
(iordon  received  his  wound,  and  got  liis  dis- 
charge at  the  same  time. 

They  reached  the  "  Number  One  North  "  a 
few  weeks  before  Christmas. 
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The  small  claims  had  been  granted  exemption, 
and  those  of  the  diggers  who  could  afford  it 
had  gone  into  the  bush,  caught  their  horses,  or 
somebody  else's — j^eojile  are  not  over  particular 
on  a  new  goldfield — packed  their  slender  be- 
longings uj)on  them,  and  made  for  the  nearest 
railway,  so  as  to  go  down  to  the  coast  and  spend 
Christmas  with  their  relations,  if  they  happened 
to  have  an  v.  The  original  owners  of  the  "  P.  C. 
Hit  or  Miss  "  went  ;  but  as  now  they  were  all 
men  with  money,  and  the  Company  was  paying 
dividends  the  like  of  which  had  seldom  been  paid 
on  a  new  goldiield,  the  claim  was  fully  manned 
by  wages  men,  and  work  went  on  as  before. 
Most  of  the  other  claims,  however,  had  to  be 
abandoned  until  such  time  as  the  thunder- 
storms put  some  water  into  the  creeks  and 
gullies,  so  that  the  miners  could  have  enough 
for  domestic  and  other  ])urposes.  It  was  a 
strangt'  thing  in  Table  Top  to  note  how  precious 
water  had  becom(\  The  wood  and  water  joeys 
were  making  little  lortviues  by  retailing  a  colfee- 
coloured  li(|uid,  which  they  drained  from  various 
little  mud  lioles  out  on  the  j)lain  and  in  the 
gullies,  at  half  a  crown  j)er  bucket.  It  was  not 
to  be  inferred,  howexci',  that  thert'  was  no  licjuid 
in  Table  Top  ;  the  hotels  /.('.  public  houses — 
were  sim[)lv  stored  from  lUjor  to  ceiling  with  it. 
There    were    hogsheads   of   beer,    cpiarter   casks 
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of  rum  and  whisky,  and  cases  of  all  kinds  of 
spirits.  Indeed,  some  of  the  lucky  ones  thought 
it  necessary  to  maintain  the  mistaken  reputation 
of  the  digger  for  eccentricity  and  prodigality 
by  washing  themselves  every  morning  in  one 
or  other  of  the  clear  coloured  licpiids.  After 
all,  it  was  hardly  less  expensive  than  to  use  the 
dirty  water  which  was  being  hawked  around. 

On  "  Number  One  North  "  progress  had  been 
very  slow  since  the  departure  of  Gordon  and 
Tom  Morton,  but  there  had  been  no  cessation 
of  work,   as  there   was  still  a  good  sujiply  of 
water  in  the  creek,  and,  moreover,  the  owners 
of  the  claim  could  not  alTord  such  an  expensive 
lu.xury  as   a   holiday.     Henry   Morton,   indeed, 
had  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  daughter  to 
go    down    to    Sydney   and    spend   the   summer 
there,  but  the  girl  would  not  hear  of  it  ;    she 
said  she  was  perfectly  hap])y   where  she  was. 
She   had   received   no  lack   of  invitations,   but 
most  of  these  she  had  not  shown  to  her  father 
or  brother,  lest  they  might  imj:)ortune  her  to 
accept  one  or  other  of  them.     There  were  not 
many  claims  on    their  side   of   the  range,   but 
what  there  were  contiiiuetl  to  be  occupied  by 
the  same  respectable  and  cpiiet  going  crowd  of 
miners. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  gold  diggers 


are   a    lawless,   rough   lot. 
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from  the  truth.  The  genuine  digger  is  one  of 
the  most  law  abiding,  hospitable,  and  industrious 
men  under  the  sun — a  little  extravagant  and 
improvident  at  times,  and  one  who  will  cheat 
his  own  grandmother  for  the  love  of  gold.  But 
the  uncertainties  and  not  infrec^uent  hardships 
of  his  calling  incline  him  to  be  charitable  and 
considerate  to  others,  the  result  being  that  in 
a  camp  of  genuine  diggers  one  finci-  as  fine  and 
manly  a  set  of  fellows  as  one  could  wish  to 
meet. 

A  few  days  before  Christ mas^  Hugh  Gordon 
hatl  taken  his  horse,  gone  out  to  a  lagoon  some 
ten  miles  distant  on  the  wooded  plain,  and  shot 
some  very  hue  whistling  ducks  ;  Tom  Morton 
had  gone  into  Table  Top,  and  brought  out  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  many  mysterious  in- 
gredients which  go  to  make  up  a  Christmas 
pudding  and  mince-meat. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  Monday  would 
be  Christmas  day,  and  as  Henry  Morton  and 
Harry  Maskey  had  left  early  in  the  cool  of  the 
mornini'-  to  transact  some  business  in  Table  Top, 
it  had  been  an  olf-day  at  the  claim.  The  young 
men  in  the  forenoon  had  employed  themselves 
in  working  in  the  thriving  little  garden  ;  by 
cutting  a  supply  of  hrewood,  and  in  doing  some 
of  the  hundred  and  o'le  otlu-r  little  things  that 
may  be  done  about  a  bush  home.     After  dinner, 
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which  is  aluavs  at  one  o'clock  in  the  bush,  To-  , 
Mort(M-i  intimated  that  the  Kelhs  were  going 
to  kill  a  young  bullock  on  their  claim,  and  as 
he  had  jM-omised  to  take  half  of  it,  he  would  have 
to  lea\'e  them  for  a  f(  w  hours. 

They  were  leisurely  eating  their  salad-  -they 
went  largely  in  for  salads  at  "  Number  One 
North  "—when  Tom  Morton  made  this  intima- 
tion, and  it  was  a  refreshing  thing  to  note  the 
apologetic  expression  on  his  face  as  he  excused 
himself  to  his  comrade— he  did  not  dream  of 
excusing  himself  to  his  sister.  Though  Tom 
Morton  was  one  of  the  hardest  headed  and  most 
formidable  disputants  in  the  Paliamentary  De- 
bating Club  at  Table  Top,  he  was,  perhaps,  in 
some  other  things  one  of  its  most  unso{)histi- 
cated  members.  lu'en  his  sister  felt  sorry 
for  him  at  times,  and  wondered  what  would 
become  of  him  when  he  went  out  into  the 
world  unprotected. 

Now  he  stroked  his  beard  with  one  hand, 
and  ner\-()usly  toyed  with  liis  knife  with  tlie 
other.  His  (>yes  were  fixed  on  the  table,  and 
lu>  looked  as  if  lu-  had  just  })r()j)()sed  eloing 
something  rather  dishonourable  than  otherwise. 

"  I'm  soiry  to  ha\-e  to  lea\e  you  alone  with 
her,  old  man,"  Tom  began,  in  pnfrct  good 
faith,  and  as  if  his  sister  were  some  member  of 
the  animal  kingdom  that  was  kept  a^  a  household 
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pet  which  inij^lit  be  expected  to  give  trouble, 
"  but  I've  got  to  go,  and  father  said  she  was 
never  to  be  left  alone." 

"  Oh,  don't  apologise,  Tom,"  interrupted  his 
sister  ;  "  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  (iordon,  &hc 
doesn't  mind  being  left  alone  at  all;  she  has 
a  whole  lot  of  raisins  to  stone  for  the  ])udding." 

When  he  had  gone,  Hugh  dordon  looked  at 
Mary.  S^-angely  enough,  the  minute  before, 
when  Tom  was  present,  the  two  had  been 
perfectly  at  their  ease,  and  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  indulge  in  a  little  mild  chaf^"  at  each  other's 
expense  ;  but  now,  though  still  evidently  on  the 
best  of  terms,  there  was  no  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  badinage  ;  in  point  of  fact,  for  a  minute  or 
two  there  was  rath(>r  an  embarrassing  silence. 
They  both  looked  as  if  they  would  have  given 
.worlds  to  have  said  something  of  a  light  nature 
so  that  they  could  have  laughed,  but  they  could 
not  for  their  lives  think  of  anything  to  say. 

"  Say  something,  Mary,"  (iordon  broke  out 
at  last  in  desperation,  "  say  something  !  " 

"Do  you  exj)ect  me  to  entertain  you  ?  If 
we  have  nothing  to  say  to  on(>  another,  you'd 
better  go  and  help  Tom  ;  I  don't  mind  stoi)ping 
here  by  myself." 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  perfectly  seiiously, 
"  I  b(^!ie\c  that  one  of  these  (la\s  v<)u  and  I 
shall   lia\e  an  awful  (juarrel,  and   vou'll  blame 
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me  for  having  clone  something  or  other — but 
what,  you'll  not  tell  me  ;  women  have  so  little 
sense  of  justice,  and  they'll  listen  to  everybody's 
side  of  the  question  save  the  man's. 

"  You've  something  on  your  mind  now," 
she  rejoined,  ignoring  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech.     "  I've  often  thought  you  had  ;   you're 

not  like   other   men "     She   stopped  short, 

realising  that  she  was  upon  dangerous  ground, 
and  that  the  conversation  was  becoming  just 
a  trifle  too  personal.  She  saw  that  look  in  his 
face  which  had  puzzled  her  of  late  ;  her  woman's 
instincts  told  her  it  had  its  origin  in  the  know- 
ledge of  that  which  was  the  dominating  motive 
of  his  life. 

"  We  shall  quarrel,  if  we  go  on  !ike  this. 
Come,  help  me  to  clear  away.  What  a  pair  of 
ninnies  we  are  !  " 

In  another  second  the  man  had  started  to  his 
feet  and  seized  the  plates  with  a  clumsiness 
that  startled  her. 

"  Have  a  care,"  she  cried,  "  or  you'll  break 
my  best  china." 

"  Is  the  water  hot  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Boiling,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  I'll  wash  and  you'll  dry  them,"  he 
rejoined. 

riu'v  were  like  a  co\i]>le  of  overgrown  chil- 

flfPii      >^(>    tar    a'i    ^nirifv    wptp    rnnf-prr^pd        T}iP\' 
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went  into  tlic  kitchen,  which  was  only  boarded 
w\i  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  ten 
minutes,  what  with  a  little  boiling  water,  into 
which  a  little  pearline  was  thrown,  and  some 
clean  towels,  the  dinner  things  were  disposed 
of.  VV^hile  the  man  was  gingerly  dipping  the 
plates  into  the  steaming  water,  rubbing  them 
with  something  that  looked  uncommonly  like 
a  drumstick,  and  the  girl  plied  the  clean  drying 
towel,  she  told  him  how  only  the  week  before, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  had  visited  the 
field  and  dined  with  them,  he  had  insisted  on 
coming  into  the  kitchen  and  helping  her  to  clean 
up.  She  said  his  lordship  had  done  his  share 
of  the  work  uncommonly  well,  only  she  sus- 
pected he  had  burned  his  fingers,  although  he 
was  too  brave  a  man  to  say  so.  He  never  once 
had  touched  on  Theology,  but  before  going  had 
written  out  from  memory  some  receipts  for 
curry  powders,  the  ingredients  of  which  he  said 
she  might  obtain  by  writing  to  a  certain  place 
in  Sydney.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  curry 
powders  sold  in  bottles. 

The  washing  up  finished,  they  began  with 
laughter  and  chatter,  to  stone  the  raisin^. 
Minutes  flew  like  seconds.  The  shadows  rounded 
towards  the  east  ;  a  laughing  jackass  shrieked 
from   the  cp  -k  ;    the   leaves  of   the  gum  trees 

•.\  .iir5|/V  i  CLi    iii    liii'    L/iCC/iC. 
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"  These  raisins  lia\-e  taken  loiii^er  than  T 
thouglit,"  said  Mar\-,  as  the  last  one  \va^  put 
into  the  (Hsh. 

"  Only  two  Jiours  and  a  halt,"  said  (iordon 
innocently,  looking  at  his  watch. 

Mary  checked  a  little  laugh  h\-  biting  her 
hps,  coloured  slightly  under  her  brown  skin, 
but  did  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  him  or  make 
any  comment  upon  his  signihcant  admission. 

They  went  to  the  little  kitchen,  stoked  the  hre 
up  afresh,  saw  that  the  water  in  the  huge  c()f)per 
was  near  the  boiling  [)oint,  got  ready  the  linen 
cloth  which  was  to  hold  the  batter,  took  out 
from  the  cui)board  a  large  tin  dish,  and  began 
to  nnx  the  puddmg.  If  Marv  had  not  looked 
pretty  sharply  after  (iordon,  that  pudding 
would  lia\e  been  irretrievably  ruined  ;  for  she 
stopped  him  in  the  very  act  of  putting  in  a 
handful  of  salt  after  she  had  salted  it,  and  when 
she  cried  to  him  to  add  a  spoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  he  took  the  wrong  tin  down  from  the 
shelf,  and  was  about  to  add  a  dessert  spoonful 
of  saltpetre.  XcN-er  had  two  young  people 
over  the  eating  of  a  pudding  such  a  nierrv  time 
as  those  two  young  people  over  the  making  of 
this  one  ;  only,  the  man  was  w^orse  than  useless, 
and  they  took  between  them  over  four  hours 
to  make  it,  whereas  anybody  should  ha\'e  done 

it   sin."^le  hniidcd   in   (uic 
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Jn>t  ])(f(»rt'  this  all  iinj^ortant  piiddiii-  was 
ti'il  ii|',  lli'A  litard  a  ^Wy  ((tiniiij;  loiind  the 
ind  ot  the  lioii-c,  and  Idokiii-  up,  disiox crcil 
-Mr  .Maskcv.  Wlicii  they  saw  liini  tlu'V  inadf 
sun^  that  somethiuj^  wxy  extraordinary  had  oc- 
curred, for  he  ne\er  was  known  on  any  occasion 
to  come  of  liis  own  free  will  or  choice  to  the 
house.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  ex-stock- 
man had  been  at  i'able  Top,  and  tliat,  though 
he  had  not  t^ot  "  quite  enough  "  to  justify  any 
over  zealous  officer  of  the  hiw  in  saying  that  he 
had  "  too  much,"  he  had  still  fortified  himself 
to  an  extent  which  enabled  him  to  successfully 
overcome  that  diftidence  and  antipathy  to  the 
ways  of  civilisation  which  usually  characterised 
him.  The  reason  of  his  visit  now  w^as  made 
obvious.  He  marched  into  the  kitchen  with 
a  sack  which,  without  saying  a  word,  he  dc- 
l^osited  on  the  floor,  and  then  diving  into  it 
with  one  hand,  he  produced  a  bottle  of  nmi, 
one  of  sherry,  and  one  of  whisky.  He  ranged 
them  in  a  row  on  the  dresser,  then,  pointing 
to  the  pudding,  said  gravely  : 

"  Put  them  into  it — ivery  drop.  Puddens  is 
vanity  and  veexation  of  s])eerits  anyway,  an' 
them's  the  very  best  Jim  Cashman  could  git 
from  Sydney-  P'r'aps  if  you  mixed  the  whisky 
with  the  water  that  \'ou  biled  it  in,  it  might 
g'N«     ii    a    liu  L-^  jn  lit    TtiK    i]ti\(iui.      liUL    don't 
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expec'  me  to  cat  it  not  a  d 
it  ua^  ("hiistinas  time  wIkii 
Maskey  went  down  to  S\(lne\-  nij^li  on  twent> 
years  ago,  and  i)n(idens  would  be  floating  about 
pretty  thick  then,  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  it  wur 
one  o'  them  that  fixed  him.  An'  here's  for 
>ou,  Miss,  an'  wishin'  you  a  merry  Christmas 
when  it  comes." 

He  had  dived  again  into  the  sack  and  brought 
out  a  large  brown  paper  parcel,  which  he  handed 
to  the  girl.  Opening  it,  she  discovered  a  large 
box  of  chocolates,  a  rare  and  expensive  luxury 
in  a  place  like  Table  Top. 

It  would  have  surprised  her  still  more  had  she 
known  that  many  weeks  before,  this  apparently 
rough  and  eccentric  man  had  commissioned  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  a  storekeeper  in  Table 
Top,  to  get  the  very  finest  box  of  chocolates 
for  him  from  Sydney  that  could  be  got  for 
money. 

Thv-  upshot  of  it  svas  that  the  ex-stockman 
must  stop  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  them, 
which  he  did  for  the  first  time  without  having 
to  be  warned  that  non-compliance  with  this 
mandate  would  mean  the  adoption  of  forcible 
means  to  ensure  its  being  carried  out.  In  the 
hands  of  the  two  burly  young  men,  the  spare 
figure  of  the  ex-stockman  was  as  a  i)laything. 

'       pTl'P'^''    i\rtTt\r\'\-\    l^itnoolf  r-.^^^^,l    Al,  „    „i_ji  ii   _ 
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tabk'  uiiclcr  Ww  verandali,  the  girl  "  set  tlic  ti-a- 
things,"  ami  Mr  Maskcy  fiilivenfd  tlir  pioct't'd- 
iiigs  bv  coiiinKiitiiig  upon  tlu-  \aiioiis  aitick^. 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  saying  that  if  there 
was  one  sign  more  than  another  that  was  indi- 
cative of  the  degeneration  that  luxury  brouglit 
about,  it  was  the  use  of  a  tablecloth. 

Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  days 
that  Hugh  (iordon  had  spent  for  many  a  long 
year,  and  amid  the  stormy  days  that  followed 
it  stood  out  with  painful  distinctness. 

For  it  is  in  very  deed 

"  truth  the  poet  sings 
That   a   sorrow's  crown  of   sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things." 


?*'^T  VV'-^  *-^ .  ■ 


CHAPTKR  VTII. 

THE  SKELETON'  THAT  ARRIVED  LATE  AT  THE 

FEAST. 

/CHRISTMAS    DAY   in    Australia   is   as  un- 
V^     like    our    OKI    Country    traditions    and 
notions     of     a     tyi)i(al    Christmas    day 
as  could  W(>11  bo  imagined.      I':verybody  knows 
-or  at  least   cverybodv-  ought   to  know— that 
in  the  land  of  topsy-turveydom  most  things  go 
by  oj)])osites.     Christmas  day  is  one  of  the  best 
exami)lt's  of  sueli  a  state  of  affairs.     It  is  gene- 
rally one  of  the  hottest  davs  in  the  Australian 
nudsununer.     The  sun  rises  up  out  of  the  east 
like  a  great  ball  of  ;,re,  and  run;'  his  course  in 
a  sky  of  ■  londless  blue  with  a  xigorous  life,  that 
forces  one  to  wonder  why  tluiT^s  such  a 'thing 
as    a  green  leaf  or  a  blade  of  grass  left  in  the 
sweltering  land.     Thcve  is  no  such  thing  as  frost 
or  snow  to  give  any  outward  colouring  to  our 
cherished  traditions  concerning  an  old  fashioned 
(  hnstmas.      The  xvry  suggestion  of  warm  cloth- 
ini^  at  such  a  lime  in  the  Anti]K)des  is  almost 

21^ 
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eiiou^^li  to  make  one  expire  with  the  thought 
ut  heat  ai,'o})U\\  ,  and  the  sight  ut  a  the  is  tjuite 
sufiicient  to  bring  about  a  proluse  persj)iratioii. 
But  Christmas  is  Christmas,  and  wherever  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  exists,  whether  its  repre- 
sentatives are  sweltering  under  the  fierce  sun 
of  the  Never  Never  land  of  tropical  Queensland  : 
whether  they  are  jailing  wood  on  the  stove  in  a 
little  log  hut  amid  the  snow  clad  wilds  of  the 
Great  Lone  Land  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, when  perhaps  the  thermometer  is  forty 
or  fifty  degrees  below  zero  :  whether  they  are 
trying  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  a  garret, 
or  eating  and  drinking  more  than  is  good  for 
them  in  a  palace  in  these  beloved  isles  of  ours — 
Christmas  can  never  be  anything  other  than 
Christmas,  with  its  thousand  and  one  associa- 
tions and  traditions — it  would  be  easier  to 
revolutionise  the  em})ire  than  to  dethrone  the 
old  white  bearded  king.  Changed  conditions 
of  life  may  beget  different,  customs  and  ways 
of  spending  Christmas  day,  but  the  traditions 
and  spirit  pertaining  to  it  v,ill  always  be  the 
same.  At  "  Number  One  North  "  of  the  "  Hit 
or  Miss,"  as  in  most  of  the  other  claims  where 
the  workers  had  iiot  left  to  spend  their  Christmas 
holiday  elsewhere,  preparations  had  been  made 
to  s})end  the  day  in  as  i)leasant  a  manner  as  the 
circumstances    would    permit.        The     Warden 
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of  the  rioUl,  Major  Hill,  and  his  wife  had  driven 
round  bv  the  bhdf  in  a  buckboard  in  the  cool 
of  ihe  morning  to  spend  the  day  with  the 
MortonSj  and  possibly  to  escape  the  noisily- 
festive  atmosphere  of  Table  Top.  A  young 
fellow  named  Couch,  who  had  started  a  news- 
paper in  Table  Toj),  and  was  reported  to  be  an 
Oxford  man,  had  ritlden  ox'er  also  ;  he  was  one 
of  Tom  Morton's  friends  ;  one  only  wants  friends 
at  a  Christmas  dinner,  and  there  are  few  men 
who  cannot  count  their  true  friends  on  the  lingers 
of  one  hand. 

"  Is  there  no  one  yoiid  like  to  ask  ?  "  Mary 
Morton  had  said  to  Hugh  Gordon  about  a  week 
before  the  eventful  day.  That  gentleman  shook 
his  head  and  smiled. 

"  Some  poor  chap  may  come  round  on  the 
Wallaby,"  he  said,  "  and  he'll  be  my  guest  ; 
we'll  leave  a  chair  for  the  unbidden  guest. 

"  That  will  do  famously,"  she  answered. 
"  Mrs  Hill  has  seen  so  few  real  bushmen,  that 
the  odder  and  rougher  he  is  the  better  she  will 
be  pleased.  '  And  Mary  Morton  made  a  mental 
note  to  the  effect  that  she  would  seat  her  at 
table  next  Harry  Maskey.  An  elderly  gentle- 
man representing  a  Sydney  syndicate,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Henry  Morton's,  had  come  over, 
and  the  ]>arty  was  com])lete. 

An  nntravelled  Old  Countryman  would  have 
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smiled   li;i(l   lie   seen    the   little   party,   and   the 
^im[)le  \\a\    in  which   tlie\    anniM'd  theinseheh. 
Nut  e\en   the   Warden  wore  a  coat,  but  every 
man  was  rcsj)lendent  in  an  irre])ioacliable  wdiite 
shirt  and  pair  of    potless  moles  or  duck  trousers. 
Luckily  the  heat  of  the  day  was  tempered  by 
the    gentlest    of   breezes,   which    permitted   the 
men    to    enjoy    themselves    outside    in    various 
ways.     The  younger  ones  tossed  the  caber  and 
putted  the  stone  in  a  way  that  astonished  even 
themselves,   while   Major   Hill,   Henry   Morton, 
Mr  Marston,  the  elderly  gentleman  who  repre- 
sented the  syndicate,  and  Harry  Maskey  played 
pitch-and-toss   with   new   pennies   with   all  the 
ardour  and  gusto  of   London   apprentices.     It 
was  refreshing  to  see  how  Harry  Maskey,  who 
at  first  had  looked  upon  this  frivolous  amuse- 
ment with  an  unfavourable  eye,  was  enticed  by 
Major  Hill,  a  soldierly,  cheery,  hail  fellow  well 
met  sort  of  man,  to  take  part  in  the  game,  and 
it  was  equally  refreshing  to  note  that  when  the 
ex-stockman  began  to  exhibit  considerable  skill 
in   it,  and  to  rake  in  his  opponents'   coppers, 
he  forgot  himself  more  than  anyone,  and  skipped 
about,  shouting  and  gesticulating  like  a  boy  of 
fourteen.     Then    there    was    revolver    practice, 
at  which  Major  Hill  in  particular  showed  con- 
siderable   abilitw     After    that     they    shot     at 
emj)tv  black  bottles  with  fowling  ])ieces,  when, 
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to  till'  suipi'isc  of  fN't'iA'onc,  Mr  M.i^ki'X'  --('oicd 
to  a  ii'iiiarkablc  dc^iti'.  I  If  Inst  <»[  all  tliU'W 
tln'  bottles  into  the  air  loi  the  diltrrrnt  |taitit'S 
to  shoot  at  ;  but,  stranf;e  to  say,  no  one  could 
break  these  bottles,  though  it  was  \erv  evident, 
as  Mr  Maskey  said,  that  they  were  fre(iuently 
struck  by  the  pellets.  When  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  shoot,  it  astonished  them  to  see  how 
he  broke  bottle  after  bottle.  Later  'n  tl-e  day, 
however,  when  captivated  by  Mrs  Hill's  })leasant 
ways,  and  mellowed  by  the  dinner,  he  conlided 
to  the  Warden's  wife  the  secret  of  his  success  ; 
and  explained  how  '^^^^  bottles  he  had  thrown 
up  for  the  others  ha  en  well  oiled,  so  that  the 
bullets  invariably  glanced  off  them,  but  when 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  shoot,  he  had  slipj)ed  the 
oiled  bottle  into  a  hollow  tree,  and  the  others 
had  thrown  up  the  unoilcd  bottles,  which  he 
had  easily  broken.  It  is  needless  to  sav  that 
the  lively  and  rather  })retty  Mrs  Hill  was  charmed 
with  the  conlidence  of  the  artless  ex-stockman, 
and  made  a  mental  note  of  it  for  future  use. 

Mrs  Hill  and  Mary  Morton  had  been  invisible 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  but  no  one 
troubled  about  them.  The  Australian  bush 
is  not  like  other  civilised  and  po])ulated  ])laces  ; 
when  women  meet  it  is  a  red  letter  day  for  them, 
there  are  so  maiu'  weightv  and  m\sterious  issues 
to    talk    about.      Teihaps    the\-    amused    them- 
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M'Kcs  l)v   ^'c'ttiuf^  llu'  dinner  table   ready,  and 
decorating    it    with    the    many    beantiful    wild- 
llowers  for  which   Hugh  Gordon  had,  from  an 
earh'  nour  in  the  morning,  been  huntmg  in  the 
gulhes  and  along  the  banks  of  the  creek.      In- 
deed   the    table,    albeit    the    cutlery    and    glass 
were  of  the  plainest  description,  was  a  triumph 
of    happily  arranged  colours    and    good    taste. 
As  Harrv  Whiskey  succinctly  said  when  he  saw- 
it,    there    was    "a    deal    of    vanity"    atwut    it. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  that  gentleman 
from  doing  ample  justice  to  the  dinner  which 
was   plac(Ml   thereon.     Indeed,    the   only   edible 
which    the    e.\-stockman    was    accredited    with 
refusing  wa    some  i)articularly  rich  mincemeat, 
which  Mrs  Hill  had  i)lay fully  dubbed  "  sudden 
death  "  when  she  asked  Mr  Maskey  if  he  would 
have  some. 

"  \o  thank  you,  mem,"  said  the  somewhat 
surfeited  gentleman,  "  1  ])refers  to  bide  the 
Lord's  time." 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  delightful 
hltle  dinners  that  could  well  be  imagined, 
des})ite  the  absence  of  champagne  and  otlier 
expensixe  wines,  and  e\en  though  they  did  sit 
dcjwn  to  it  at  two  in  tln'  afternoon.  There  was 
sotue  iMHxl  sound  Anstialian  burgimdv.  that 
ha'l  brcn  swathed  in  wet  llannel  and  hung  in 
a  dr.uiglit  mi(K'i  the  verandah,  until  its  tempera- 
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ture  was  all  that  could  be  desirod,  and  plenty  of 
the  best  Scotch  whisky.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
Bohemian  little  crowd,  and  as  Tom  Morton  and 
Hugh  Gordon  did  most  of  what  waiting  was 
necessary,  there  was  no  end  of  good  natured 
chaff.  As  for  the  plum  pudding,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  its  success,  although,  to  tell 
the  truth,  there  were  two  members  of  the  com- 
pany present  who  stole  a  guilty,  apprehensive 
look  at  each  other  when  it  was  placed  upon  the 
table,  as  if  they  were  not  cpiite  sure  about  its 
being  found  with  all  the  necessary  ingredients 
in  it. 

Toasts  and  some  speechifying  followed  the 
dinner,  with  a  good  deal  of  mild  chaff  amongst 
the  younger  members  of  the  party,  and  a  very 
great  deal  of  genuine  laughter.  Perhaps  the 
happiest  speech  was  that  delivered  by  Mr 
Maskey,  n-ho  was  called  upon  by  the  Oxford 
man  to  reply  to  the  toast  of  "  the  ladies."  The 
ex-stockman,  who  had  fully  ])atronised  both 
the  burgimdy  and  the  whisky,  said,  in  respond- 
ing, that  there  was  no  doubt  his  learned  friend 
had  picked  the  proper  person  when  he  had 
coupled  his  name  with  the  toast.  In  his  youth, 
he  explained,  he  was  so  much  run  after  by  the 
ladies — as  lif  spoke  he  siicwerl  his  mouth  up 
in  the  direction  of  his  left  ear  till  his  xcllow 
face   resembled    the    tattooed    connleiKince   of    ;i 
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New    Zealand    war    god— that,  in  self-defence 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  depirt  for  the  distant 
Salt   Bush  Plains,   where   for  twenty  or  thirty 
years    he    had    lived    in    comparative    security. 
Now,   however,   that   he   had  again   come   into 
civilisation,   there   was  no   saying   what   might 
happen  to  him  when  the  female  world   learned 
that  he  was  still  to  the  fore,  and  a  bachelor. 
He  had  already,  since  he  had  entered  that  room, 
been  the  recipient  of  a  bouquet— at  this  point 
Mrs   Hill   trod  lightly  on   one   of  his   toes.     It 
was  one  of  those  kindly  little  actions,  he  added, 
that  some  women  do  out  of  the  fulness  of  their 
own  happiness.     He  then   feelingly  alluded  to 
Uncle   Bill    Maskey   of   Breewarrina,   who   had 
remained  a  bachelor  till  he  was  sixty-live  years 
of  age,  but  who  had  succumbed  at  last  to  the 
designing    overtures    of    a    playful    maiden    of 
lifty-three.     He  concluded  his  speech  by  saying 
that  Uncle  Bill  might  have  done  much  worse 
by   not   marrying   at   all.     In   a   few   years   he 
would  have  to  be  looking  for  a  wife  for  himself. 
When    the    applause    that    followed    the    e.x- 
stockman's  gallant  little  response  had  subsided, 
Mr  Marston  got  up  to  propose  "  Absent  friends." 
Without  indulging  too  much  in  sentiment  of  a 
reminiscent    nature,    ho    still    touched    a    chord 
in    the   hearts  of   those    present    which   left    no 
inclination   for   anyone   to   say   anything   when 
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the  toast  was  being  (Iniiik  with  silent  honours. 
But  he  had  hardly  sat  down,  when  there  was  a 
remarkable  interruption.  There  was  a  sound 
of  unsteady  footsteps  heard  outside,  and  in 
another  minute  a  traxel  stained  and  wasted 
lookinj;  man  staggered  on  to  the  \-erand:di, 
and  appeared  right  in  the  open  doorway.  Me 
leant  heavily  against  one  side  of  it,  and  said  in 
a  voice  that  was  harsh  and  diy  : 

"  For  the  love  of  (iod,  gi\ e  us  a  drink.  I've 
been  wandering  about  in  the  bush  since  yester- 
day. Is  this  anywhere  near  the  Carron 
creek  ?  " 

As  Tom  Morton  sprang  to  his  feet  to  lead  the 
stranger  to  his  own  seat,  Mary  Morton  whis- 
pered to  Hugh  (iordon  :  "  He's  the  guest  you 
spoke  about  ;   be  good  to  him." 

But  Hugh  Gordon  ..at  staring  at  the  stranger 
with  eyes  that  were  full  of  unwonted  appre- 
hension, and  a  white,  set  face.  In  another 
instant  he  rose,  turned  abruptly,  and  left  the 
room.  On  account  of  their  attention  being 
fi.xed  upon  the  stranger,  >Iary  was  the  only  one 
who  noticed  his  remarkable  behaviour. 

The  stranger  hac)  hardlv  sat  down  when  Mr 
Couch  jumped  up  and  cried  :  "  Archie,  by  all 
that's  wonderful  !  Don't  vou  remember  me 
at  Oxford  ?  " 
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he  was  greedily  draining  a  tumblerful  of  whisky 
and  water  which  had  been  handed  to  him. 


W^h 


o  IS  he  ?  "  whispered  the  girl  almost  fear- 
fully to  Mr  Couch,  as  she  looked  into  the  wasted 
face  of  that  gentleman's  old  college  friend. 

"  Lord  Falkirk,"  he  whispered  back,  "  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bannockburn  ;  he's  the  brother 
of  the  young  fellow  who  perished  on  the  Salt 
Bush  Plains  a  few  years  ago." 

"  Who's  that  man  who  went  out  just  now  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger,  whose  eyes,  even  when  \\e. 
was  drinking,  had  been  hxed  on  Hugh  Gordon 
and  had  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  That  is  Mr  Gordon,"  answered  the  girl, 
bending  eagerly  towards  him  ;  "do  you  know 
him  ? — have  you  seen  him  before  ?  " 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  man's  brain 
h3d  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  privations 
he  had  undergone,  and  that  Jie  was  fanciful, 
for  he  said  :  "I  never  saw  him  before  in  my 
life.  I  thought  at  hrst  he  had  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  someone  I  once  knew,  but  of 
course  I  was  mistaken.  Fill  it  up  again.  Couch, 
old  man  ;   my  throat's  like  a  limekiln." 
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WHEX  the  wasted  and  disreputably 
dress(Ml  stran^^er  —  wlio  was  indeed 
iK^  other  tlian  our  old  friend,  the 
Hon.  Archie  Dreinis,  who  had  succeeded  his 
elder  brother,  and  was  now  known  as  Lord 
Falkirk — had  been  allowed  to  eat  and  drink 
as  much  as  Mr  Couch  thought  was  advisable, 
thov  made  him  rest  on  a  lounge,  but  at  first 
did  not  trouble  him  with  cjuestions,  which  might 
only  prove  un])alatable  Indeed,  if  some  rumours 
of  the  career  of  this  broken  down  man  had  not 
penetrated  even  to  that  remote  part  of  Aus- 
tralia, his  history  was  written  upon  his  face. 
.\  man's  life  is  almost  indelibly  stamped  upon 
his  features  if  there  is  any  humanity  about  him 
at  all.  A  man  or  woman  may  lead  a  bad  life, 
and  think  that  no  one  knows,  but  sooner  or 
iater  it  wiii  write  itseU"  upon  the  human  counte- 
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nance,  so  that  ho  who  runs  may  road     Arrliio's 
tact'  was  a  i)atri(ian  one  :    it  bore  the  look  of  ono 
acou^tonicd  t..  .oinman.l.      Hi-  t..r.'tatlicr>  hatl 
lK)SSossc'(l  worldly  advantai^cs,  wliic  h  inrniittod 
thorn    to    accjiiiro    considorablo    oultiiro,    polish, 
and  frrodoni  from  sordid  caros,   and  this  had 
somowhat   modifiod  tho   tyi)o.     In   thcso  latter 
days  tho   raco  was  fncrvatod,  looking  askance 
upon  tho  new  blood  which  alone  could  save  a 
house  wherein   successive  and  continual   inter- 
marriage   had    intensitied    tho    weaknesses    and 
defects    which    are    common    to    all    humanity. 
Had  he   possessed  the   willpower   of   his    older 
brother,    he    might    have    successfully    battled 
with    and    overcome    his    weakness  ;     but,    nn- 
fortunatelv,  when  it  was  eMdent  that  h'    father 
thought  more  of  his  position  in  tho  eves  of  tho 
world  than  that  which  ho  occupied  in  relation 
to  his  God,  he   ceased  to  exercise  that   power 
of  self-restraint  which  is  more  or  less  the  heri- 
tage of  o   ery  man,  and  drifted  on  to  his  in- 
evitable end. 

He  presented  a  very  marked  contrast  to  the 
other  young  men  present.  It  did  not  signifv 
so  much  that  the  cheap  cotton  shirt  which  he 
wore  was  torn,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
seer  soap  and  water,  or  that  his  greasy  eld 
limp  brimmed  hat  would  have  been  despised 
bv   a   rag]Mcke-  ;      it   did   not   matter  that   the 
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moles  ho  wore  were  more  than  tlie  worse  for 
wear,  or  that  it  was  a  marx'el  liow  liis  boots 
huiif;  tof^ethcr,  so  w  rttchedh-  worn  W\v\  weic  ; 
Ills  loiij;  hair,  malted  beard,  and  not  o\-er  cleanly 
api)earance  might  ha\e  been  the  resnlt  of  a 
long  and  trying  tramp  throngh  the  bush  ;  but 
it  certainly  did  signify  that  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  a  reckless,  dissipated  life  was  upon  his 
once  undoubtedly  handsome  face.  Yes,  there 
he  was,  possessor  of  a  noble  name,  a  broken 
down,  dissipated  tramj)  on  an  obscure  Australian 
goldtield.  Those  who  saw  him  as  he  lay  at 
ease  on  that  couch,  could  read  his  history  as 
plainly  a;  if  he  had  told  it  them  by  word  of 
mouth.  His  presence,  howe\er,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  act  too  much  as  a  damper  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  others.  He  was  certainly  not  an 
inspiriting  sight,  but  then  in  Australia  such 
sights  are  by  no  means  rare,  neither  do  they 
excite  the  surprise  and  curiosity  with  which 
they  would  be  received  in  the  Old  Country, 
and  people  get  accustomed  to  them  in  time. 
After  Archie  had  rested  for  a  little,  he  whispered 
something  to  Mr  Couch,  who  informed  the  party 
that  as  his  lordship  had  lately  suffered  reverses, 
he  wislied  to  conceal  his  identity  as  long  as 
possible,  and  would  take  it  as  a  personal  favour 
if  th^y  would  not  mention  his  real  name,  but 
simy>ly  call  him  Millar  ;    he  was  going  to  Table 
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Top  to  look  for  work.  All  j)rcscnt  at  once  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  do  this,  nd  Mr 
("ouch  then  kvl  his  newh-  tf)nnd  friend  over  to 
the  baclu'lors'  (jnartcrs,  where  lu-  niij^lit  have 
a  good  wash  and  a  change  of  clothing. 

It  had  becMi  on  the  \'\\s  of  flenry  ^Morton's 
tongue  to  tell  ^lillar  that  once  upon  a  time 
he  had  been  one  of  his  father's  tenants,  but  as 
he  looked  into  the  "  old-young  man's  "  face, 
he  wisely  thought  better  of  it. 

"  Well,  this  'ere's  a  mm  start,"  Mr  Maskey 
hatl  said,  as  if  to  himself,  when  the  two  old 
fri.'uds  had  left  the  room,  "  to  think  that  this 
warrigal's  a  brcther  of  the  \'oung  (look's  I  berried 
on  the  Salt  P)ush  Plains.  Alius  thought  there 
wur  a  crazy  streak  in  them  hairystrocrasy  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  he's  like  the  brother  you  found 
on  the  '  dry  stage  '  and  buried  there  ?  "  inter- 
ru])ted  Mary  Morton  at  this  point  of  his  audible 
solilocjuy.  She  had  come  close  up  to  him  when 
they  liad  risen  from  their  seats,  and  carried 
them  out  on  to  the  verandah. 

"  Let's  see,  now,"  replied  Mr  Maskey  musing- 
ly, as  his  mind  seemed  to  busy  itself  with  the 
])ast  ;  "  this  'un  is  just  ev'ry  bit  as  big  a  scare- 
crow as  t'other  ;  but  now  that  you  mention  it, 
he's  not  like.  Xo,  this  chap,  dirty  an'  all  as  he 
is,  do  look  lik(>  a  lord,  but  his  brother  wur'  not." 

"  But  still  you  recognise  the  likeness  ?  "  per- 
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Foisted  tho  girl  ;  "  something  in  the  eyes  or  ex- 
pression, perhaps." 

"  Now,  that's  (pieer,"  remarked  the  ex- 
stockman,  "  that's  just  what's  bin  puzzhng 
me.  There's  somethin'  in  that  cove's  eyes 
that's  as  beknown  to  me  as  yon  are,  but  I  can't 
place  it.  I  seem  to  have  known  that  fellow 
for  some  time,  and  yet  I  know  I  must  be  mis- 
took. No,  it  wurn't  his  brother  he's  like. 
Now,  who  the  devil — parding,  mem — pard- 
ing " 

"  Don't  trouble,"  interrupted  the  girl,  smiling  ; 
"  I  can  see  the  same  thing  that  struck  me  has 
struck  you — but  I  wouldn't  bother  about  it  if 
I  were  you.  By  the  way,  where  did  Mr  (iordon 
get  to  ?  " 

"  Must  have  found  hisself  gittin'  a  little  bit 
squiffy,  I  'spect,"  was  the  easy  -answer,  with  an 
air  of  superior  wisdom,  "  so,  like  a  sensible  man, 
he  just  toddled  off  to  have  a  quiet  snooze.  Now, 
don't  you — " 

But  the  girl  had  gone  off,  carrying  her  head 
in  the  air,  and  Mr  Maskey  realised  that  he  had 
somehow  innocently  "  put  his  foot  in  it." 


In'  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  little  party 
having  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  and  feel- 
ing rather  tired,   prepared  to  return   to  Table 
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Top  by  way  of  the  bluff,  so  Mr  (ouch  went  down 
to  the  i)a(]  ,  to  tiiul  liis  lioisc.  It  was  not  a 
))articulaii\  lai^^c  |)a(l(l()ck,  but  Mr  Couch's 
horse,  with  tliat  ixruh.u-  want  of  consideration 
which  some  horses  will  show  towards  their 
masters,  had  wandered  off  to  the  very  farthest 
corner  of  it,  and  hidden  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  somewhat  thick  clump  of  ti-trees.  Mr 
Cone  h,  therefore,  with  the  memory  of  former 
experiences  fresh  m  his  mind,  steered  his  way 
towards  the  place  where  the  trees  grew  thickest. 
He  walked  gingerly  amongst  the  long  grass 
for  fear  of  snakes  or  black-fellows.  He  hrmly 
believed,  in  spite  of  what  he  had  been  told  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  blacks  were  "  bad  "  in 
the  neighbourhood,  therefore  he  seldom  went 
into  the  bush  without  having  a  large  sized  Colts' 
revolver  slung  about  his  person.  Even  now, 
in  Henry  Morton's  paddock,  seeing  that  he  had 
to  enter  this  gloomy  clump  of  ti-trees,  he  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  he  had  left  his  revolver 
behind  him.  He  advanced  for  some  little  dis- 
tance into  the  thicket,  and,  as  if  to  give  himself 
courage,  cried  aloud  : 

"  Now   then,   you   brute,    where   the   dickens 
have  you  got  to  ?  " 

"  Here,"    cried   a   deep   voice    from    under   a 
gloomy  ash  right  alongside. 

For  the  next  two  seconds  Mr  Couch  realised 
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that  he  had  not  led  a  particularly  rif^htcoiis 
lift',  and  that  for  several  da\s  lie  had  forf^ujtten 
to  s;iy  iiis  prayers.  Ih-  was  not  a  bra\t'  man 
in  the  i;t'nerall\'  acci-pted  stMisc  of  the  word, 
so  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  voice  did 
startle  him.  He  leapt  into  the  air  ;  a  clammy 
creepiness  came  over  his  extremities,  and  he  felt 
as  If  the  hair  on  his  head  was  being  brushed  the 
wrong  way  by  one  of  those  circular,  machine- 
driven  brushes  which  hairdressers  use.  Every 
second  he  expected  to  be  transfixed  by  a  long, 
barbed  spear,  and  to  see  a  number  of  hideous 
and  naked  savages  spring  from  the  long  grass. 
It  never  for  a  moment  suggested  itself  to  him 
that  wild  blacks  do  not,  as  a  rule,  understand 
Queen's  English,  far  less  talk  it  with  an  irre- 
proachable accent  ;  but  then,  on  such  occasions 
no  one  ever  will  think  of  these  things. 

"  Couch,  man.  Couch,  what  the  deuce  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  your  Christmas  dinner  has  given  you  the 
jim-jams  already,  do  you  ?  "  cried  the  deep 
voice  again.  There  was  a  peculiarly  quavering 
note  in  it  which  suggested  that  the  owner  had 
some  trouble  in  keeping  his  risible  faculties 
under  control  just  then. 

"  Hang  you,  Gordon  !  "  cried  Mr  Condi,  "  why 
didn't  you  say  who  you  were  at  first  ?  I've  a 
mind  to  wring  your  scurvy  neck  for  you,  you 
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mystorioiis  brute  ! 
Now  that  it  \v<'i<.  not  a  mob  ot  savai^c  l)Iaiks 
lit'  iiad  to  (leal  with,  Mi"  ("ouch  h.id  bfcoiur  a 
very  brave  man  indeed. 

"  I  got  a  lieadache  in  that  room,"  exjiiained 
r.ordon,  rising  from  the  ground  on  whicli  he 
had  been  stretched,  "  and  so  came  a\va\  .  I 
didn't  want  to  bother  the  comjiany  \vit!i  my 
troubles.     Has  your  friend  gone  yet  ?  " 

"  Archie  ?— no.  I  think,  Gordon,  I'll  take 
the  poor  devil  in  with  me  to  Table  Top.  He's 
been  a  hard  seed,  you  know,  and  it's  such  a  pity 
to  see  a  fellow  like  him  go  to  the  dogs.  If  he'll 
only  keep  half  straight — and,  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  I'll  become  lee-tee  myself  if  it'll  help 
to  give  him  courage — I'll  give  him  some  work 
and  keep  an  eye  on  him.  I  want  a  man  any- 
how." Couch  said  this  in  an  affected,  brustpie, 
but  somewhat  shaniefaced  wa}^,  as  if  he  proposed 
to  do  something  of  rather  a  shady  nature  thau 
otherwise. 

"  Couch,  you're  a  brave  man,  if  you  have  a 
few  wrong  notions  about  snakts  and  niggers  ; 
give  me  your  hand  on  it."  Couch  waited  for 
half  a  minute  under  the  scpieeze  that  (iordon 
gave  his  hand.  "  Look  here,  Couch,  I'm  with 
you  in  this  thing.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
once  upon   a   time   I   was  at   dear  old   Oxford 
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it  go  to  hell  if  I  can  help  him.  I  know,  Couch, 
tb.at  you  find  it  liard  enough  to  get  along."  He 
opened  the  httle  pouch  on  his  belt  and  took 
some  notes  from  it.  "  See  here,  old  friend, 
here's  a  tenner  ;  do  me  a  favour,  like  a  good 
fellow  ;  take  it  and  buy  this  chap  some  decent 
clothes  ;  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  for  God's 
sake  keep  him  out  of  the  pubs." 

"  You  judged  rightly  then,"  interrupted  Mr 
Couch. 

"  It's  written  on  his  face,"  said  Gordon 
hastily.  "  I'll  gi\'e  you  more  money  when 
that's  done.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about 
his  people  ?  " 

"  Gordon,  before  I  tell  you,  let  me  say  you're 

a  better  man  than   I  took  you  for.     Yes,  you 

are,"— Gordon  had  raisci  his  hands  impatiently 

and  with  a  deprecating  gesture—"  and,  by  Jove, 

it's  a  real  treat  to  run  across  a  man  who  is  willing 

to  help  another  fellow  along,  no  matter  what 

he  is,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  it's  every 

m.ci  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

I'll  take  your  money,  but   I   expect  it's  more 

than  I'll  recpiire,  and  I'll  account  to  you  for  it. 

I'll  bear  half  the  cxiH'nse,  of  comse.     Yes,  he 

told  me  something  about   himself  when  I  took 

him  into  sour  ([uarter^  ;    he  was  honest  enough, 

1   think.      He  said  he'd  gone  to  the  tlogs,  what 

\x:\\\\ Riit   !   (hiresa\'   vou  know  the  game 
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—we've  all  done  a  little  of  it,  more  or  less. 
His  father  was  tired  of  paying  his  debts,  and, 
in  fact,  he  began  to  be  ashamed  of  the  racket 
himself  at  last,  so  ck  ired  out  He  said,  if 
only  he  could  have  been  brought  up  to  have 
a  serious  object  in  lif(\  Ik^  wouldn't  have  been 
quite  so  good  a  mark  for  that  beggar — you 
know— who  fmds  work  '  for  idK^  hands,'  curse 
him!  His  father,  the  old  Karl,  was  a  terrible 
crank,  and  wanti'd  Archie  to  go  in  for  politics, 
but  he,  like  a  fool,  tried  to  run  on  his  father's 
lines,  and  of  course  came  to  grief.  No,  he 
didn't  try  to  defend  himself  ;  but  he's  got  a  sort 
of  idea  that  there's  nothing  but  rottenness  in 
the  world — so  of  course  it's  no  wonder  he  chose 
the  broad  road  in  prefercnc  ■  to  the  narrow  one. 
Great  Scot  !  what  a  fool  that  old  ICarl  must  have 
been  !  Pnit  I  say,  old  chap,  have  you  seen  my 
horse  ?  I  told  Archie  I'd  give  him  a  lift  to 
Table  Top.     Won't  you  come  and  see  him  ?  " 

"  Xo  thanks.  Couch,  my  head's  feeling  bad. 
Your  horse  is  just  over  there.  I'll  give  you  a 
hand  to  catch  it." 

When  Mr  Couch  had  caught  his  horse,  and 
was  about  to  walk  awa\-,  he  suddenly  recol- 
l(Mied  something,  and  turning,  said  : 

"  Hy  the  by.  dordon,  his  lordshij)  sa\s  he 
wants  to  pass  under  the  name  of  Millar  in  Table 
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It's  a  good  sign  ;  shows  he  has  sonic  sense  of 
decency  left  yet.  There's  another  thing  I 
always  intended  to  ask  you  :  are  you  any 
relation  to  the  Gordons  of  Ciordon  ?  " 

"  I've  heard  them  say  we're  forty-second 
cousins,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  that  some  other  time,  Couch, 
(iood-night."  And  as  he  s})oke,  he  turned  and 
walked  away,  with  a  look  on  his  face  that  sug- 
gested considerable  perturbation  of  mind. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  it's  interesting  to  hear  that  you've 
got  a  conscience." 

TMIC  half  moon  had  ..luunted  above  tht^ 
tree  tops  when  Hugh  Gordon  made 
back  towards  the  house.  In  the  dusky 
blue  of  heaven  the  Southern  Cross  flamed  out 
amid  countless  myriads  of  stars,  so  that  the 
lightly  timbered  forest  country  was  steeped  in 
a  silvery,  shimmering  twilight,  while  the  shadows 
of  the  white-limbed  gum  trees  were  seemingly 
the  only  real  things  in  it.  Against  the  side  of 
the  range  the  dwelling  house  and  outbuildings 
showed  vaguely—but  for  the  bold,  red  square 
of  light  that  flashed  out  from  a  shutterless 
casement  into  the  semi-darkness,  they  might 
have  escaped  obser\-ation  altogether,  had  a 
traveller  hap|)ened  to  pass  that  wav.  There 
was  a  hea\y  dew  falling,  and  (ionlon,  from  the 
knee    downwards,    was    soaking    wet.     He    had 
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the  litllf  f;ai(l<'ii,  wlitii  \\v  hrcame  awair  that 
>()nn'()iu>  wa^  leaning  a^aiii^t  it.  It  would  haw; 
sccnit'd  that  the  one  had  hrcii  as  much  takcu 
b\'  surprint'  as  the  other,  tor  tht'\'  l)oth  appcartd 
startled.  It  was  .Mai\"  Moitou.  rhe\-  were  uow 
so  close  together  tliat   the\'  (  ould  M'e  Cc".  Il  otliel'^ 

Icatures  ([uite  distiucth'  in  the  niooulii^ht,  autl 
the  girl  noticed  the  aj)j)rehensi\"e  look  on  the  face 
of  th(>  man. 

It  was  the  latter  who  spoke  hrst. 

"  \\'h\-,  .Mai"\',"  he  said,  "  studxiu,^,^  the  old 
fiauds  of  hills  again,  and  getting  sermons  from 
them  ?>  " 

"  Where  ha\'e  \()U  bi'eii,  >ir  ?  "  asked  .M,ii\- 
>hari)l\',  ignoring  his  speech,  and  ti\ing  to  look 
as  sharp  as  her  words.  "  I  declaie,  if  Mr  ("ouch 
hadn't  told  us  you  had  a  headache,  we'd  ha\-e 
tliought — well,  we  wouldn't  ha\"e  known  what 
to  think.  Why  didn't  vou  come  to  me  and  I'd 
ha\e  gi\'en  vou  a  ciij)  of  tea  ? — there's  nothing 
like  strong  tea  for  a  lieadache.  Did  \ou  thiidv 
I'd  be  angrv,  poor  man,  and  wouldn't  gixc  it 
you  ? 

There  was  a  mock  tenderness  in  her  \'oice  as 
she  s}X)ke  to  him  which,  had  it  only  l:)een  real 
instead  of  feigned,  would  liaxe  been  very  pleas- 
ant nmsic  indeed  in  any  man's  ears,  and  exi'U 
as  spoken,  sounded  painfully  sweet  in  his. 
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(liiK.  "  I  irall\  ilidii't  think  xouM  Iiaxc  sut'fi- 
citiit  iiitcnst  111  it  to  ask.  llowfxrr,  \\\\  con- 
^ciciicc  lias  been  tronblint;  inc  ;  I  should  luix'f 
come  sooner,  so  as  to  i;iv(,'  you  a  haiul  to  clear 
awav  the  leiuains  of  the  feast." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  rit;ht,"  slie  rejoined  eare- 
le>--l\\  ii^norini;  the  tirst  i)art  of  h.is  speech. 
"  Tom  and  Harry  Maskey  would  iusi^,t  on  .giving 
nie  a  hand  with  that.  However,  it's  interesting.; 
to  hear  that  xou'xe  ^^ot  a  conscience " 

"  Mar\-,"  broke  in  the  man  deprecatingly, 
"  what's  come  o\'er  \-ou  lately  ?  What  have 
1  done  to  make  you  talk  like  that  ?  These  last 
few  weeks  \()u'\e  ;j;ra(luallv  been  getting  cooler 
and  cooler  toward>  me." 

Tlu'ie  was  an  anxious  look  on  his  face  ;  he 
had  suddt'iily  dropped  his  bantering  tone,  and 
was  talking  earnestly,  even  bitterly  :  "  Now  it 
strikes  me  you're  hunting  about  for  an  excuse 
to  ([uarrel  with  me.  Is  it  Couch  ?  He's  been 
here  cpiite  often  of  late.  If  so,  say  it  ;  he's  a 
thoroughlv  good  man,  I  admit,  and  will  be  a 
ri(-h  one,  too  for  he's  heir  to  a  big  ])roperty  in 
i^ngland,  and  won  t  have  to  wait  long  for  it 
eitlu'r,  I'm  told " 

"  Mr  (i(jrdon  !  " 

But  (iordon  did  not  seem  to  hear  lier,  and  went 
on  mercilessly.  At  first  there  had  been  a  sur- 
pi  i>eii  arid  paii'ieti  eXpresSiOi'i  Oil   LUC  laCe  01  tne 
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,t,Mrl,  then  one  of  t^'oniiine  indit^niation,  when  lir 
induli^cd  in  hi>  angry  recriminations.  But 
graduall\-  the  flush  died  away  ;  she  became 
wonderfully  self-possessed,  watching  Gordon 
with  a  strange  look  of  curiosity  and  appre- 
hension. It  seemed  as  if  those  calm  scrutinising 
eyes  ot  luMS  were  seeing  beyond  his  mere  out- 
ward iH'tty  humanity,  were  searching  his  soul 
lor  motixe,  and  finding  something  there  that 
made  her  patient  and  forbearing. 

"  Of  course,"  he  continued,  "  I'm  no  match 
at  present  for  a  girl  like  you  -  you're  one  who 
can  pick  and  choose.  Since  it's  (piite  evident 
that  there's  no  reef  in  our  claim,  I'm  only  a 
penniless  man.  Ves,  that's  what  I  was  thinking 
about  when  I  told  you  once,  that  some  day 
we'd  have  a  (piarrel,  that  you'd  gradually  break 
with  me,  and  think  I  would  be  fool  enough 
to  go  without  an  explanation — women  want 
everything  their  own  way  ;  vou'rc  selfish  and 
cruel,  and  though  you  i)retend  to  trust  a  man, 
never  rerlly  do  so." 

Mary  had  never  taken  her  eyes  from  Hugh 
(Gordon's  face  when  he  had  allowed  his  angry 
feelings  to  get  the  u{)per  hand  of  him— she  only 
seemed  to  become  more  thoroughlv  mistress  of 
herself,  as  she  asked  :  "  Have  you  trusted  me  ? 
Is  there  not  anything— seeing  you  talk  Hke  that 
—you  ought  to  have  told  me  ?     But  now  having 
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clearly  indicated  your  opinion  regarding  me, 
better  stick  to  it.  I'm  not  going  to  argue  on 
such  a  point  with  an\one— it's  almost  beneath 
contempt.  However,  thinking  as  you  do,  all 
I  can  say  is,  the  sooner  we  agree  to  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  each  other  the  better,  Mr  Gordon. 
Good-night.  But  don't  forget  to  ask  yourself 
if  there's  nothing  you've  concealed.  It's  a 
pity  wc  couldn't  have  picked  upon  some  other 
day  to  have  had  this  misunderstanding— it  is 
'  A  merry  Christmas  !  '  "  There  was  something 
very  like  a  mocking  bitterness  in  her  voice  as 
she  turned  quickly  away. 

But  Gordon  stopped  her  before  she  had 
gone  two  yards.  "  Stay  a  minute,"  he 
cried  authoritatively.  "  I  don't  want  to 
be  unjust,  but  you  were  very  nearly 
leading  me  to  believe  that  it  was  my  worldly 
position  you  objected  to— what  was  a  man  to 
think  if  you  suddenly  broke  with  him  without 
giving  an  explanation  ?  I  only  wanted  you  to 
be  honest  with  me  and  speak  the  truth,  no 
matter  how  disagreeable  you  might  think  it. 
It's  not  the  truth  that  makes  all  the  trouble 
in  cases  like  this-  it's  the  want  of  moral  courage 
in  the  woman  who  is  afraid  to  speak.  P)Ut 
smce  you've  told  me  it  i^^n't  the  money,  it':-^  a 
load  off  my  mind,  for  I  will  say,  1  was  soiry 
to  think  it  of  vou — it's  one  of  those  things  that 
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destroys  a  man's  faith  in  human  nature,  and 
woman's  nature,  in  particular.  I'm  sorry,  and 
beg  your  pardon  that  I  misjudged  you  in  that. 
Be  honest  with  me  ;  I  can  bear  the  truth— is  it 
Couch  ? " 

She  did  not  equivocate,  or  mean  one  thing 
and  lead  him  to  think  another,  after  the  fashion 
of  some  women  who  never  can  play  a  straight 
game  ;  she  simply  said,  "  ^'ou're  a  fool,  Hugh 
Gordon  !  "  There  was  a  hint  of  indignation 
in  her  voice,  and  a  light  in  her  eyes,  which  some- 
how robbca  the  declaration  of  any  suspicion  of 
spitefulness,  if  it  did  imply  conviction. 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  cheerfully  risking  misinterpretation.  He 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  girl  as  she  stood  in 
front  of  him  ;  he  could  see,  as  he  had  seen 
dozens  of  times  before,  that  it  was  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  face — a  face  with  power  and  char- 
acter in  it,  3'"t  thoroughly  womanly,  and  with 
a  subtle  something  in  its  expression  that  had 
always  fascinated  him  with  a  vague  sense  of 
the  spiritual.  As  he  looked  into  the  clear 
depths  of  her  eyes,  which  seemed  dai  ker  and 
softer  in  the  moonlight,  he  :*^elt  ashamed  of 
ha\  ing  suspected,  far  more  of  having  charged 
her  with  such  mercenary  and  heartless  conduct. 
He  began  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been  making  a  fool 
of  himself ;    still,  the  sight  of  her  standing  in 
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the  moonlic^ht  aroused  that  within  him  which 
could  not  be  silenced  by  the  voice  of  reason, 
but  called  on  him  to  pursue  the  matter  still 
further. 

"  Mary,"  he  asked  desperately,  "  am  I  any- 
thing to  you  at  all  ?  or  am  I  not  man  enough 
for  you  to  think  anything  whatever  about  me  ? 
— be  honest  with  me." 

It  would  have  been  quite  evident  io  anyone, 
save  the  man  who  addressed  her,  that  it  was 
only  by  a  painful  and  j^jowerful  effort  that  she 
brought  herself  to  answer  him  as  she  did. 

"  When  you  are  equally  honest  with  me," 
she  answered  (juietly,  "I'll  answer  that  ques- 
tion. You  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is 
something  you're  keeping  from  me.  I'm  not 
asking  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is — I  daresay  you 
have  your  own  good  reasons  for  not  telling  me. 
I've  told  you  more  than  I  intended,  therefore 
be  satisfied  with  that.  You  may  live  to  thank 
me  yet  that  I've  taken  this  course  with  you. 
Now,  if  we're  to  remain  friends,  let's  drop  the 
matter.  I'm  afraid  we've  been  behaving  in 
rather  a  silly  fashion.  It's  so  foolish  to  be 
always  quarrelling.  Come  into  the  kitchen, 
and  I  will  make  you  some  tea.  Confess  now, 
had  you  really  a  headache  ?  " 

Rut  the  man  was  silent  ;  there  was  not  a 
word  he  would  say  in  reply.     He  wen.t  with  hw 
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towards  the  house,  and  when  she  told  him  tliat 
his  boots  were  soaking  wet  and  he  must  go  and 
change  them,  he  obeyed  her  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  would  have  doubted  his  willingness  to 
go  to  the  world's  end  for  her,  if  she  had  said  the 
word.  In  ten  minutes  he  had  joined  her  in  the 
kitchen,  and  no  one  would  have  dreamt,  by 
the  nature  of  their  talk,  that  the  two  had  stood 
on  such  dangerous  ground  only  one  short  half- 
hour  before. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    TURN    OF    THE    TIDE. 


MR  COUCH  found  it  a  much  harder  job 
than  ho  had  imagined  t-  "  keep  his 
eye  "  on  Archie  at  Table  Top.  At 
coh'\:4C,  Couch  was  one  of  the  few  men  for  whom 
Archie  had  entertained  a  iialf  hearted  kind  of 
resjK'ct.  iMom  what  has  aheady  been  said 
about  the  new  news})aper  proprietor,  it  may 
be  inferred  tliat  this  was  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  ph\sical  comai^e  of  the  man  as  liis  moral 
l-)ra\'er\-  and  in\-ariable  goo(hiess  of  heart.  To 
Archie  he  had  always  b(HMi  sym])athetic  and 
tolerant,  and  had  mon^  than  once  heli)ed  hirn 
in  a  practical  fashi(Mi  when  in  trouble  ;  ther(>~ 
fore,  if  there  was  one  man  mor(^  than  another 
who  could  ha\-e  inlhienced  Archie,  it  was  un- 
doubtedU'  CoU(di. 

I'or  the  lirst  few  days  Ar(dne,  who  jxissed 
undei-  the  name  of  "  Mr  Millar,"  beha\-ed  in  an 
e\em})iary    fashion.      His    friend,    who    had    a 
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small  twc  roomed  house  adjoining  his  printing 
and  newspaper  office,  bought  another  bedstead 
and  turned  it  over  to  him,  and  the  two  lived 
together.  Couch  had  previously  boarded 
at  the  hotel,  but  now  got  his  meals  sent  in  from 
a  cook-shop  hard  by^  so  that  they  might  be 
spared  the  noise  and  discomfort  of  the  "  Trans- 
continental "  ordinar}^,  where  a  man  had  to 
run  I  he  gauntlet  of  about  two  dozen  invitations 
to  drink  before  he  could  sit  down  to  a  meal. 
(\nich  introduced  Millar  to  that  company 
whose  acquaintance  was  best  worth  cultivating 
in  Table  Top  ;  he  tried  to  get  him  interested 
in  his  work,  and  even  jiromised  him  a  share 
in  the  business  within  a  few  weeks  if  he  showed 
any  aptitude  for  it  at  all,  besides  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  render  the  life  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  l^ut,  though  sensible  of 
Couch's  kindness,  and  grateful  to  him  for  his 
self  denial  and  efforts  on  his  behalf,  poor  Millar 
had  g(Mie  too  far  on  the  downward  path  to  be 
easily  stopped.  It  was  jMtiful  to  see  how,  under 
the  influence  of  Couch,  h(>  strugi;led  to  overcome 
liis  old  habits  ;  it  was  physical  pain,  as  those 
who  have  knowledge  of  such  matters  must  know. 
.\s  mit^ht  have  been  expected,  Millar  could  not 
stand  the  closeness  and  conlinement  of  the 
printing  room.  There  are  some  natures  to 
whom  four  walls  are  as  a  prison,  and  his  was  one 
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of  them  ;  within  a  fortnight  ho  told  Conch  tliat 
it  would  kill  him  to  continue  in  the  business 
longer.  He  got  light  work  at  one  of  the  mine 
batteries  ;  but  there  he  met  with  men  who, 
having  money  to  spend,  would  insist  on  him 
helping  to  spend  it,  and  then  the  mischief  began. 
In  three  days  he  lost  his  job,  but  Couch  spoke 
to  the  manager  of  the  mine  and  he  was  taken 
back.  Within  a  week's  time  he  lost  it  again. 
He  got  a  job  with  the  salesman  of  an  auction 
mart  that  had  been  started  ;  but  the  two  in 
their  spare  time  got  to  playing  cards  and  drink- 
ing together.  One  day,  when  they  were  exer- 
cising a  rather  fresh  horse,  which  was  ^-oked  up 
in  a  high  dog-cart,  they — intentionally,  some 
said— ran  into  the  Methodist  parson's  buck- 
board,  as  that  gentleman  was  jogging  (juietly 
along  on  his  proper  side  of  the  road,  with  the 
result  that  the  three  of  them  were  nearly  killed, 
the  horses  ruined,  and  the  two  traps  smashed 
into  so  much  firewood.  In  the  three  or  four 
days  that  followed,  when  Millar  lav  in 
Couch's  house  hiding  his  disfigured  face,  the 
latter  took  the  opportunity  to  reason  with  him 
regarding  the  suicidal  course  he  was  pursuing. 
Hut  it  was  of  little  use  ;  Millar  had  grown 
reckless.  In  a  week's  time  he  got  work  with  a 
rival  salesman  ;  but  on  the  second  day,  that 
gentleman,    who    was    a    bullv    bv    nature    and 
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iR'xer  lo^l  an  opportunity  of  airing  his  wretched 
wit,  fairly  surpassed  himself  by  commenting 
upon  his  hired  man's  somewhat  damaged  nose 
and  black  e\T,  as  Archie  drove  a  couple  of 
bullocks  into  the  ring  for  inspection.  For 
Millar  to  spring  up  on  to  the  platform,  seize  the 
delinquent  by  the  neck,  lay  him  over  his  own 
desk,  and  inflict  corporal  punishment  of  a  good, 
old  fashioned  sort,  was  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  This  feat  elicited  such  a  furore  of 
applause  from  the  delighted  spectators  that  tliey 
carried  off  Millar,  shoulder  high,  to  the  nearest 
public  house  ;  the  result  being  that  next  morn- 
ing the  police  magistrate's  opinion  of  the  matter 
was  forty  shillings  and  costs,  or  seven  days' 
imprisonment.  He  said  that  a  man  who  would 
mistake  the  Police  Office  for  a  hotel  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  offer  to  fight 
the  Police  Sergeant  for  not  setting  up  the  drinks, 
was  beyond  redemption.  Poor  Couch  paid  the 
fine,  and  took  Miller  home  with  him.  There 
must,  however,  have  been  a  spark  of  decency 
left  in  the  latter,  for  he  refused  to  disgrace 
Couch's  respectable  domicile  longer  with  his 
presence,  and  betook  himself  clsi'where,  in  spite 
of  the  protestations  of  his  old  college  friend. 
Uj)  till  now,  Millar  had  kept  the  secret  of  his 
identity.  To  recount  the  numerous  escapades 
which   "  mad   Tack  Millar  "  was  tlip   njK  nvinhip 
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hero  of,  would  only  be  to  weary  the  reader. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  man  sank  lower,  his  sense 
of  honour  became  blunted,  and  some  of  his 
actions  were  such  that  all  respectable  people 
avoided  him.  Couch  who  up  till  now  had  re- 
frained from  troubling  his  friend,  Hugh  Gordon, 
with  the  accounts  of  his  ward's  delinquencies, 
could  at  last  contain  himself  no  longer,  so  on 
a  hot  morning  in  February  he  started  out  for 
"  Number  One  North  "  to  have  a  talk  with 
him  about  the  matter. 

He  had  crossed  +he  range,  and  was  within  a 
mile  of  the  claim,  when  he  met  the  very  man 
he  had  come  to  see. 

"  I've  heard  all  about  it,"  explained  Hugh 
Gordon,  as  he  shook  hands  with  his  friend, 
"  and  I'm  going  in  to  see  him  myself  ;  it  was 
too  bad  to  saddle  you  with  him,  old  man.  I've 
just  been  speaking  to  Mr  Morton  and  the  others, 
and  they've  kindly  consented  to  let  him  stop 
in  the  claim  along  with  me.  IVrhaps  I  should 
have  told  you  I  knew  him  once  upon  a  time, 
and  I  think  I  may  still  have  some  little  influence 
with  him." 

"  Are  you  going  to  stick  longer  to  that  '  dead 
horse  ' — '  Number  One  North,'  I  mean  ?  "  asked 
Couch.  "  Aren't  you  sick  of  it  ?  Better 
come  over  to  me,   Gordon,   and  help  edit  the 
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and  I've  got  a  good  practical  man  who'll  teach 
you  ail  you  want  to  know." 

"  You're  very  good,  Couch,  and  I'll  think 
about  it,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  we're  going 
to  give  '  Number  One  North  '  another  week  or 
two  ;  we're  driving  a  cross-cut  from  the  shaft 
northward,  and  we'll  see  if  anything  comes  of 
it  first.  But  you'd  better  go  on  and  see  the 
Mortons.  Where  do  you  think  I'll  be  likely 
to  find  Archie  ?  " 

"  Come  back  with  me  ;  he's  not  in  Table  Top 
at  present,  so  you  won't  find  him."  The  truth 
was  that  Couch  had  come  over  to  tell  Gordon 
that  the  unfortunate  man  whom  thev  had 
interested  themselves  in  was  at  that  precise 
moment  doing  "  fourteen  hard,"  and  "  bucking 
wood  "  in  the  bush  with  one  or  two  other  kindred 
spirits,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  armed 
escort.  Couch,  however,  now  that  he  had 
met  the  man  he  wanted  to  take  counsel  with, 
unaccountably  shrank  from  communicating  the 
fact  to  him.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
relate  that  the  Oxonian  had  been  sentenced 
to  fourteen  days'  imprisonment,  with  hard 
labour,  for  having,  in  company  with  a  few 
other  choice  spirits,  sewed  up  a  Chinaman  in 
his  own  tent,  then  hoisted  him  up,  bv  means  of 
a  long  rope,  on  to  the  roof  of  the  new  Presby- 
terian   church. 
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Sue  Si'c  had  onlv  been  resell* 'I  on  Sunday 
morning  by  the  efforts  of  the  entire  congrega- 
tion, and  the  ministcT  in  particular,  who  scaled 
the  slippery  iron  roof  with  his  stocking  feet, 
and  untied  the  rope  which  had  been  made  fast 
to  the  little  belfry. 

"  But  I  must  find  him  !  "  exclaimed  (iordon. 
"  Have  you  no  idea  where  he  is  ?  " 

Couch  saw  it  would  be  the  wisest  plan  to 
tell  him  the  truth —as,  an\'lio\v,  Gordon  was 
sure  to  find  it  out  for  himself  before  many  days 
— and  did  so.  He  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
that  his  friend  seemed  so  distressed  about  the 
matter  ;  he  had  never  given  Gordon  credit  for 
such  a  sympathetic  nature.  "  After  all,"  he 
said,  "  perhaps  it's  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  ;  meanwhile  it  will  keep  him 
out  of  mischief ;  you'll  find  him  more  amenable 
to  reason  when  he  gets  out.  Come  away  back 
to  the  claim  with  me." 

They  went  slowly  back,  and  Couch  could  see 
that  his  companion  regretted  he  had  not  taken 
steps  sooner  to  bring  Archie  to  "  Number  One 
North,"  where  he  would  at  least  have  been  out 
of  temptation's  way,  not  to  speak  of  being 
under  wholesome  influence. 

"  Come  over  to  the  claim  first.  Couch,"  said 
Hugh  Gordon,  when  they  struck  the  creek,  "  I 
vvauL  to  iel  Iheiii  know  we've  got  back;    don't 
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{vv\  like  \v()rkin,i(  to-day —sick  of  everything. 
It  soinetinies  seems  to  me  as  if  fate  wen'  steadily 
working  against  me  ;  I  try  to  shape  my  own 
life,  as  a  self-respecting  man,  but  don't  get  any 
further  forward,  and  I'm  getting  older  every 
day.  Xow  that  it's  almost  certain  the  claim's 
going  to  pro\'e  a  duffer,  there's  only  one  course 
left  open  for  me,  Couch." 

"  Tuts,  man  !  "  said  the  little  gentleman 
cheerily,  "  you've  got  a  lit  of  the  blues  to-day. 
Do  you  know,  old  chap,  I've  always  found  that 
when  things  have  got  just  about  as  bad  as  they 
possibly  can  get  in  the  game  of  life,  they're  on 
the  turn.  I  don't  know  anything  about  your 
affairs,  Gordon,  or  what  troubles  you've  had — 
that's  your  business,  but  I've  often  noticed 
that  no  man  ever  has  an  uninterrupted  period 
of  prosperity,  and  that  very  often  the  man  to 
whom  the  greatest  windfall  comes  in  the  end, 
is  the  man  who  has  been  down  on  his  luck  for 
years,  and  whose  nose  has  always  been  at  the 
grindstone.  Hullo  !  what's  the  matter  with 
Mr  Maskey  ?  " 

They  had  a})proached  the  claim,  and  on  the 
top  of  a  huge  bank  of  muUoc!.  the  e.\-stockman 
sat,  with  a  somewhat  more  dejected  e.xjMession 
on  his  face  than  that  which  it  usually  bore 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  lump  of  something  which 
looked    like     hard     yellowish     clay.        Couch 
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bade  him  "  K<>od-dav."  and  .okcd  wliat  he  lu>ld 
in  his  hand. 

"  It  looks  onroninion  like  a  hnnj)  from  a 
l(>ad("r  that  isn't  cxactlv  mnllockv,"  answered 
Mr  Maskey  gloomily  ;  "  hnt  of  eourse  it  can't 
be   that— it   never   is   that  ;     the   whole   thins^'s 

vanity  and  veex Hello  !  what's  the  matTer 

with  yoii  ?  " 

(iordon  had  snatched  the  lump  of  mineral 
from  Mr  Maskey's  hand  unceremoniously  ;  it 
was  very  heavy,  and  he  noticed  that  one  side 
of  it  was  flattened,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from 
against  the  face  of  a  "  wall."  "  It's  ciuartz," 
he  cried  ;    "  where  did  this  come  from,  Harrv  .^  " 

"  Tom  just  sent  it  up  in  the  bucket,"  ex- 
plained Mr  Maskey  ;  "  lie's  down  in  the  cross- 
cut or  dri\T,  or  whate\Tr  the  devil  you  choose  to 
call  it.  If  it's  quartz,  Tom  must  have  put  it 
in  for  a  lark.  Great  Scot,  look  at  the  gold  in 
it  !  "     in  a  second  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet. 

"  %  Jove  !  it  h  gold,"  exclaimed  Hugh 
Gordon  ;  "I  thought  it  was  only  '  yellow 
Jack.'  " 

He  broke  the  soft,  yellowish,  gaj^toothed 
(piartz  between  his  strong  hands,  and  started 
when  he  looked  at  it.  //  icas  full  of  <^old  f  As 
they  stared  at  it  with  wondering  e\es,  they 
heard  from  the  shaft  alongside  a  succession  of 
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the  drum  of  tlic  windlass  jerked  convulsivelv. 
They  ran  to  the  edi^e  of  the  shaft  and  peeped 
down.  Lookini,'  out  from  the  side  of  the  dri\-e 
they  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Tom  Morton. 

"  Up  with  this  backet,"  cried  that  i^eutle- 
man,  "  then  let  me  up  for  a  little  fresh  air.  If 
it  isn't  the  reef  Vw  laid  bare  at  the  end  of  the 
drive,  then  I'm  a  Dutchman.     Heave!  " 

With  a  sfjueak  and  a  ^u'oan  round  went  the 
windlass,  Maskey  and  Couch  at  one  handle, 
and  Hugh  Gordon  at  the  oth<'r— a  fair  division 
of  labour.  The  bucket  was  nauled  in.  On  the 
top  of  it  lay  a  (juantity  of  cjuartz  which  had 
evidently  been  broken  off  the  side  of  a  reef, 
and  every  specimen  carried  gold  freely.  The 
debris  consisted  of  portions  of  roc^c,  which,  by 
reason  of  a  flattened  surface  to  it,  had  evidently 
formed  either  the  hanging  or  the  "foot-wall'' 
of  a  reef.  There  was  no  doubt  a  rich  reef  had 
been  struck  ;  but  how  thick  was  it  ?  In  the 
next  few  minutes  it  was  as  if  these  men  were 
living  through  some  fe\  erish  dream.  Hardly 
anyone  noticed  that  in  the  meantime  Henry 
Morton  had  run  up.  In  another  minute  Tom 
had  come  to  the  toj).  He  said  he  had 
been  working  so  hard  for  the  last  three  (juarters 
of  an  hour  that  he  could  work  no  longer.  He 
had  hardly  known  what  to  think  when  he  came 
'io  tiic  (juartz.      He  iuoughl   ihai  it  nngiii  only 
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be  some  stray  boulder,  and  did  not  follow  his 
lirst  imj)uls(\  which  had  been  to  proclaim  the 
fact  to  his  father  and  Maskey  at  the  mouth  of 
the  sliaft.  He  knew  that  such  a  course  might 
only  raise  false  hopes  ;  so  worked  away  as  he 
had  never  worked  in  all  his  life,  until  he  could 
not  withhold  the  truth,  even  from  himself,  that 
he  had  laid  bare  the  side  of  a  reef.  When  at 
last  he  realised  that  he  was  not  dreaming,  and 
that  the  dull  yellow  he  saw  running  through 
the  (juartz  was  gold,  the  reaction  set  in  and  he 
almost  fainted  ;  it  was  then  that  he  had  jerked 
the  rope  and  shouted  to  attract  attention.  The 
([uestion  was  now  :  Was  this  the  reef,  and  if  so, 
how  thick  might  it  be  .^ 

In  another  few  minutes  Henry  Mortoi  ind 
Hugh  Gordo  :  had  been  lowered  down  the  shaft 
with  tools  to  test  it.  Luckily  the  drive  had  been 
a  good  sized  one,  and  they  could  both  enter 
together.  What  they  saw  there  nearly  took 
away  their  breath.  It  was  undoubtedly  tlie 
side  of  a  well  defmed  reef,  and  where  Tom 
Morton  had  broken  away  pieces,  they  could 
see  the  yellovv  gold,  to  use  a  miner's  expression, 
"  i)lasti'red  "  all  over.  The  two  men,  by  the 
light  of  the  nickering  tallow  candles,  stared  at 
the  reef,  then  they  looked  into  each  other's 
e\-es.  It  was  a  moment  full  of  immeasurable 
import    to   them  :     they   had  reached   the   goal 
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that  they  had  hardly  hoped  to  win  :  the  long 
weary  days  of  toil  and  doubt  were  ended,  ana 
their  fears  set  at  rest  :  if  the  reef  only  prove  ' 
of  moderate  thickness  their  fortunes  were  maae. 
Judging  from  its  appearance  it  was  no  feeble 
leader,  but  a  bold  substantial  reef.  Henry 
Morton  was  the  first  to  comment  on  the  situa- 
tion. He  held  out  his  hand  to  Hugh  Gordon 
and  spoke,  as  many  a  miner  has  doubtless  spoken 
to  his  comrade  under  like  circumstances. 

"  Hugh,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  it's  the  Almighty 
in  the  first  place  we've  got  to  thank  for  this. 
It's  not  the  gold  in  itself,  but  what  it  means, 
and  the  good  we  can  do  with  it.  \Vc  haven't 
struggled  an^'  toiled  all  these  weary  days  for 
nothing.  Anu  just  to  think  that  we've  been 
going  down  with  that  shaft  so  long,  and  the 
reef  wiihin  a  few  feet  of  us  all  the  time  !  In 
another  week  or  so  we  nfight  have  abandoned 
the  claim  for  good,  and  never  known  what  lay 
so  near  us." 

Hugh  (iordon  shook  the  hand  of  the  kindly, 
hard  working  man  in  silence.  The  thoughts 
that  crowded  in  his  brain  and  filled  his  heart 
just  then  made  him  feel  it  would  be  unsafe  to  sav 
what  he  thou'dif.  He  was  evidently,  however, 
one  who  cor  i  think  of  others  besides  himself, 
for  he  remaiked  : 

Of  course  this  reef  runs  right  through  our 
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ground  ;  let's  put  Couch  and  those  other  two 
fellows  down  by  Maskey's  camp  on  the  '  line  ' 
before  others  come  and  take  it  up  ;  they're  all 
good  boys  ;  as  well  let  them  profit  as  a  lazy  lot 
of  jumpers  and  loafers." 

"  Good  enough,  my  boy  !  Up  to  the  top  with 
you,  and  send  down  Harry  to  me,"  said  Henry 
Morton,  shaking  him  by  the  hand  again.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  Hugh  Gordon  was  standing 
on  the  stage  by  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and 
Harry  IMaskey  had  gone  down. 

"  Can  you  manage  to  wind  up  the  buckets 
by  yourself,  Tom  ?  "  asked  Gordon.  "  Couch, 
I  want  to  put  you  on  to  a  good  thing — some- 
thing that  a  syndicate's  sure  to  buy  up  when 
it  takes  over  the  claim." 

"  Away  with  you,"  cried  Tom.  "  Hugh, 
you're  a  brick  to  have  thought  of  it.  liy  Jove  ! 
here's  Mary  !  Here,  lass,  lay  h^ld  of  the  other 
handle  of  this  windlass  and  just  imagine  you're 
turning  a  barrel  organ." 

The  (juick  witted  girl  at  once  divined  the 
situation.  What  Tom  asked  her  to  do  was  one 
of  those  things  which  a  girl  of  her  temj)erament 
would  take  a  ])ride  in  doing.  She  was  one  of 
those  woman  who,  i.'  different  circumstances, 
would  havt'  made  a  (irace  Darling  or  a  Joan 
Towry — she  had  a  well  balanced  brain  and  the 
great  heart  of  a  true  woman.     She  would  not 
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listen  to  Hugh  (lordon  and  Conch  when  she 
took  her  place  at  the  windlass,  though  they 
would  fain  have  prevented  her  doing  so. 

"  Nonsense/'  she  said.  "  I  suppose  there  are 
only  a  few  buckets  of  loose  rubbish  to  be  taken 
up  out  of  the  tunnel  before  they  can  get  at  the 
reef.  It's  just  as  easy  as  drawing  water  from 
a  well,  and  many  a  better  girl  has  got  to  do  lots 
of  this  sort  of  thing  every  morning  before 
she    can    earn    her    breakfast.      Now,  will  you 


go  ? 


"  I  say,  you  two,  go  for  goodness'  sake  !  " 
growled  the  affectionate  brother  ;  "  why,  Mary's 
as  strong  as  a  horse." 

"  Tom  !  "  laughed  the  girl,  with  a  slight 
flush  on  her  cheeks,  as  she  seized  the  handle  of 
the  windlass,  and  in  respons-^  to  a  shout  from 
below,  began  to  turn  it.  "  Now,  will  you  two 
men  go  ?  "  she  added  })leadingly,  "  or  do  you 
prefer  to  stop  here  and  listen  to  me  being 
insulted  .?  " 

That  settled  the  matter,  and  in  another 
minute  Hugh  Gordon  had  pulled  Couch 
forcibly  away  from  the  shaft. 

"  By  Jove  !  Gordon,"  said  the  latter,  when 
they  had  got  out  of  earshot,  "  if  I  weren't  en- 
gaged to  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  in  England, 
that's  where  I'd  hang  up  my  hat,  or  eat  it." 

His  companion  stopped  short    stared  at  him 
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i''.  a  ]nizzled  manner  for  a  second  or  two,  then 
\vhi;;tle(l. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Gordon  ?  "  asked 
Couch,  with  a  look  of  assumed  innocence,  and 
without  looking  his  companion  in  the  face. 

"  Oh,  nothinij; — nothing  whatever,"  answered 
his  comjianion,  somewhat  hesitatingly  "  Let's 
see,  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  engaged  man  who  didn't 
believe  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  the 
sweetest  girl  in  all  the  world — that  was  all. 
But  of  course.  Couch," — he  said  this  hurriedly — 
"  I've  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  your  particular 
case  it's  perfectly  true.  It's  the  first  I've  heard 
of  it,  old  chap,  and  I'm  awfully  glad  to  hear  it. 
I  congratulate  you — heartily  congratulate 
you." 

On  the  banks  of  the  creek,  not  very  far  from 
Mr  Maskey's  camp,  they  found  a  couple  of  men 
just  about  to  strike  a  small  "  A  "  tent,  prepara- 
tory to  shifting  ;  their  slender  belongings  were 
already  packed  up.  They  were  two  of  the  un- 
lucky ones.  They  had  been  hard  working  and 
fairly  ])rosperous  miners,  until  a  bad  rush,  in 
whi<  h  they  had  both  nearly  s'arved  to  death, 
and  sickness  had  brought  them  down  to  the 
"  hard  pan."  Now  the}'  were  simpiv  prospect- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ranges,  e\'erv 
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and  their  chances  of  ultimately  linding  "  a  good 
show  "  seemingly  more  hopeless. 

Hugh  Gordon  told  them  about  the  find  up 
at  "  Number  One  North."  He  led  them  to 
ihe  edge  of  the  ground  belonging  to  that  claim. 
"  Now,  Couch,"  he  said,  "  you're  to  be 
business  manager  in  this  affair.  There's  no 
doubt  but  that  the  reef's  sure  to  run  right 
through  this  ground.  You  three  gentlemen 
can  take  up  six  men's  ground  right  on  the  line 
of  reef— that's  to  say,  two  fifties  by  two  one 
hundrel  and  fifties!  Quick,  my  lads,  step  off 
the  ground  and  up  with  your  notices  ;  and  you, 
Couch,  you'd  better  ride  into  Table  Top  and 
enter  the  claim  at  the  Warden's.  There  will 
be  fifty  jumpers  prowling  round  by  this  time 
to-morrow." 

The  two  miners  were  so  moved  by  this  un- 
expected kindness  and  stroke  of  good  luck, 
that  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  count 
properly  when  they  stepped  off  the  ground. 
When  they  awkwardly  tried  to  stammer  some 
words  of  thanks,  Hugh  Gordon  stopped  them. 

"  Don't,"  he  said  ;  "  it's  the  first  bit  of  real 
service  amounting  to  anything  I'x-e  been  able 
10  d(i  for  anyone  ;  don't  s})oil  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me  by  thanks.  Anyhow,  1  know  youM 
have  been  ^he  \-ery  first  to  put  me  on  to  a  good 
tl'.ing.  if  tb.'.'  (^hancc  had  come  3'our  way.     Hurry 
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\\\)  witli  that  notice,  Couch — just  think  of  the 
s\v(^etest  girl  in  EnL(land,  old  man  !  " 

And  then  he  went  back  to  the  claim  to  sec 
how  a  certain  girl  was  getting  along  with  a 
windlass. 
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CHAPTER  I\ 


"  STRANGERS    YET." 


BP^FORK  Hugh  Gordon  got  quite  back 
to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  he  saw 
something  that  made  him  halt,  and 
in  sj)ite  of  himself,  listen,  without  making  his 
presence  known.  He  thought  it  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  oddest  sights  he  had  seen  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  Tom  and  Mary  Morton  were 
turning  the  handles  of  the  windlass,  and  the 
rope  was  slowl\'  coiling  round  the  dru  They 
were  e\'idently  unaware  of  (Gordon's  pi  aence, 
as  their  faces  only  showed  in  j)rolile  from  where 
he  stood.  What  a  chance  there  was  for  an 
artist  in  the  scene  before  him  !  There  was  the 
raised  })latform,  the  windlass,  with  the  figures 
of  the  man  and  woman  in  profile  ;  the  scanty 
bough-shed  over  their  heads  to  shelter  them 
from  the  rigour  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  the  little 
yard  of  stacked  stone  in  the  near  foreground 
on  which  the  intense  sunlight  beat  down,  ac- 
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contuatinj^'  tlie  sliadows  ;    the  cool  looking  trees 
beyond,  and  in  the  background  the  niistv  blue 
hillside.     The  man  stood  on  the  far  side  of  the 
windlass,  clad  in  his  somewhat  yellow    moles, 
his  sliirt  open  at  the  neck  exposing  his  strong 
throat  and  neck,  his  bearded  face  glowing  with 
the  thought  of  the  late  discovery,  and   his  broad 
brimmed   felt   hat    resting  carelessly   upon    the 
back  of  his  head.     His  arms  were  bare  t(    the 
elbows,  and  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  way  that 
the  muscles  rose  upon  his  spare  but  sinewy  arms, 
that  he  was  saving  his  companion  as  much  as 
it    lay    in    his    powtT.     Tom    Morton    was    un- 
doubtedly a  handsome  young  fellow.     The  near 
figure  was  that  of  the  woman.     It  struck  Hugh 
Gordon  forcibly  as  he  looked  at  her  that  he  had 
never  till  now  realised  what  a  beautiful  figure 
she  had.     It  was  lithe  "  and  lissom  as  a  hazel 
wand,"  and  as  it  swayed  with  every  turn  of  the 
windlass  handle  he  had  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  to  the  best  advantage.     Like 
her  brother,  she  had  one  foot  planted  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  other  to  steadv  herself  and 
meet  the  strain.     She  wore  no  hat,  and  some 
of  her  long,  dark,  silky  ha^  had  escaped  from 
its  heavy  coil,  crowning  her  head  with  pictu- 
resque disorder.     Her  face  was  slightly  flushed 
with  the  exertion  ;    and  by  l;ie  very  way  she 
purscci  iiCr  iips  «t   was  cviii'  ut   snc   iiait  sonic 
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slight  difficulty  in  repressing  the  tendency  to 
levity  which  the  novel  nature  of  her  task  en- 
gendered. 

"  Find  out  from  father  how  thick  the  reef 
is  now,  Tom  ;   it  was  six  inches  last  time." 

Tom  Morton  called  down  the  shaft,  and  the 
answer  came  back,  "  Xinc  inches."  The  workers 
below  also  intimated  that  they  were  going  to 
{)ut  in  a  shot  of  dynamite. 

"Nine  inches  thick/"  cried  Mary.  "Just 
think,  Tom,  what  that  means  for  us  ! — no  more 
hard  work  for  poor  old  dad,  no  more  old  boots 
and  dresses,  and " 

"  Lots  of  new  friends  and  good-bye  to  the 
old  ones,"  interrupted  Hugh  Gordon,  with  just 
a  hint  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  as  he  came  forward 
just  at  that  moment  ;  "  that's  so  like  a  woman 
— "  boots  and  dresses  "  before  anything  else  in 
the  world." 

The  girl  had  started  when  she  heard  his 
voice,  and  now  she  looked  at  his  face  keenly, 
as  if  she  would  fain  draw  some  inference  from 
it.  It  was  evident  that  his  speech  was  not  quite 
to  her  liking  ;  but  she  knew  how  to  answer  this 
man.  "  You  seem  to  guess  at  one's  intentions 
fairly  correctly,"  she  rejoined  carelessly  and 
coldly.  "  You  see,  if  one  wants  to  keep  moving 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  one  must  keep 
making   new    iiieiids — there's   a   limit    to    what 
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one  can  learn  from  the  old  ones  ;  besides,  it 
seems  that  when  some  people  begin  to  know 
each  other  too  well,  they  presume  upon  their 
ac([uaintanceship,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
quarrel." 

Tom  Morton  got  off  the  platform  and  walked 
towards  the  stone  magazine  to  get  a  charge  of 
dynamite  read\',  and  (iortlon  took  his  place  at 
the  windlass. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  you  can  be  nasty  wh^n 
you  like." 

"  Who  began  it,  sir  ?  "  rejoined  the  girl  ; 
"  with  your  remarks  about  new  friends  !  " 

"  It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  a  kind  thing  to  say," 
he  admitted. 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  it  ?  "  she  persisted. 
"  Does  it  never  strike  you  that  you're  some- 
times inconsistent  ?  Now  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, your  fortune's  made,  I  venture  to  think 
it's  time  you  turned  over  a  new  leaf." 

"  There's  only  one  thing  I'm  waiting  for  to — 
to  give  me  courage  to " 

"  Good-bye  just  now,"  Mary  exclaimed  hur- 
riedly, as  she  sprang  lightly  from  the  stage, 
"  and  be  sure  you  aren't  late  for  dinner.  Thank 
you  ever  so  much  for  turning  the  handle  of  that 
windlass  for  me  when  I  was  away — women  are 
such  forgetful  creatures,  you  know." 

At  dinner  time,  when  they  all  went  in  together 
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for  that  meal,  he  only  got  a  glimpse  of  her  as 
she  hurried  past  him  on  the  verandah.  She 
had  a  headache,  her  father  said  ;  and  with  the 
dull  wits  of  a  man  who  is  in  love,  and  who 
cannot  understand  that  often  when  a  woman  is 
laughing,  saying  the  cruellest  thing  she  can 
think  of,  her  heart  may  really  be  at  the  breaking 
point,  he  only  wondered  what  she  had  been 
doing  with  her  eyes  that  they  were  somewhat 
red  and  heavy.  He  had  as  much  to  learn 
about  women,  as  some  women  have  to  learn 
about  men,  when  the  latter  go  off  with  their 
heads  in  the  air  after  some  little  difference, 
flicking  the  heads  of  the  dandelions  with  their 
canes,  and  declaring— in  unparliamentary  lan- 
guage—that they  don't  care. 

After  dinner  they  went  back  to  the  claim, 
and  lo  !  it  was  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of 
men  who  had  come  out  from  Table  Top  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  good  news  was  true. 
Towards  evening  the  ground  was  like  a  fair, 
and  half  a  dozen  claims  had  been  staked  off 
next  to  Couch's  on  the  supposed  line  of  reef. 
A  shot  of  dynamite  was  then  put  into  the  reef 
and  fired.  Henry  Morton  and  another  old 
miner  descended  the  shaft.  When  they  were 
down  the  crowd  waited  in  a  state  of  expectancy, 
and  there  were  many  conjectures  as  to  the 
jnuUciL'ic  iriKKUt'S^  oi  liic  icel. 
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There  was  a  shout  from  below. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  chorused  a  dozen 
voices  to  the  two  men  who  stood  upon  the 
staging  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

"  Two  feci  six  inches,  and  not  (hrouij;h  yd," 
was  the  reply,  tliat  nearly  took  away  the  breaths 
<){  those  who  heard  it. 

In  another  minut(>  a  bucket  of  (piartz  was 
hauled  to  the  top,  and  the  specimens  eagerly 
examined.  They  all  carried  gold  freely.  One 
man  immediately  sat  down  and  dollied  out  a 
piece  of  (piartz  ;  when  washed  it  showed  a 
splendid  sample  of  coarse  and  tine  gold.  Some 
said  it  would  go  ten  ounces  to  the  ton,  and 
others  said  thirty.  The  excitement  now  ran 
high,  and  again  and  again  were  the  partners 
congratulated  upon  their  good  luck. 

As  they  had  now  pretty  well  determined  the 
e.vact  position  of  the  reef,  one  or  two  friendly 
and  curious  miners  at  once  began  to  deepen 
one  of  the  cuttings  that  the  partners  had  made 
near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  where  the  reef 
had  pinched  out  and  they  had  lost  it.  They 
cleared  away  the  debris,  and  discovered  a  well- 
defmed  reef  between  its  two  walls— /Art'6'  feet 
thick.  The  stone  was  of  the  yellow  "  gap- 
toothed "  kind,  and  seemed  full  of  gold,  .\nother 
shot  of  dynamite  in  the  drive,  and  they  dis- 
covered that  the  breadth  of  the  reet  was  three 


ft't't  and  a  half  ;    it  was  proved  beyond  doubt 
that    "  Number   One    North  "    was   by   far   the 
rirhe.t   claim  in   the   held.     The   partners  were 
now  monijd  men    and  need  never  work  another 
hand's  turn  un:    .s  they   wanted  to.     Towards 
e\-ening,   Mr   Marston,   the   representative   of  a 
Melbourne  syndicate,  drove  over  to  the  claim. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  partners  had  stopped 
work,  and  only  a  few  idlers  loitered  wonderingly 
round  the  shaft  and  the  trench  where  the  reef 
was    exposed.     The    little    man    inspected    the 
reef  both  on  the  surface  and  below.     "  You  can 
have   a   hundred   thousand   pounds  right   now, 
Henry,  if  you  like,  for  the  claim,"  he  said  to  his 
old  friend,  as  they  walked  back  together  to  the 
house   to  have  some   tea  ;     "  but  you'd  better 
hold  on  for  a  week  or  two,  and  open  up  the 
claim  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  so  a.-:   to 
l)rove   it — if  it   needs   any   proving.     You   can 
show   them   that   the    reef   runs   right    through 
.\our  ground  ;    when  you  have  done  that,  you 
can  give  me  the  first  chance  of  it." 

"  Mary,"  remarked  Henry  Morton  as  they 
sat  round  the  table  at  supper  that  night,  "  you 
can  say  good-bye  to  '  Number  One  North  '  in 
a  few  weeks  from  now.  We'll  go  down  to 
Sydney  first,  and  then  we'll  go  back  to  the 
Old  Country.  I'd  like  to  see  the  place  where  I 
was  born — and  where  you  were  born,  too,  for 
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the  matter  of  that.  It's  a  queer  thing  how  some 
famihes  clear  out  from  a  district.  There's  not 
now  one  of  our  own  kith  and  kin  in  the  whole 
county,  but  I'd  like  to  see  it  again  for  all  that. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought 
of  revisiting  the  old  spot — seemed  as  if  the 
memories  connected  with  it  were  too  much  for 
me  ;  queer,  isn't  it,  that  a  man  can't  go  back 
to  a  place  where  he  has  been  happy  without 
feeling  sad  about  it  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  dad,  you'll  have  Tom  and  me 
with  you,"  said  the  girl,  who  did  not  believe  in 
her  father  harping  too  much  upon  the  past  ; 
"  but,  of  course,  Tom  doesn't  count." 

"  I'm  not  going  b..ck  to  the  Old  Country 
just  yet,"  interrupted  Tom  at  this  point. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  his 
father. 

'■  Citoing  to  represent  the  miners  in  Parliament, 
ii  they'll  only  have  me,"  was  the  answer. 
"  That's  wliat  I've  been  working  for  all  along." 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  Tom  Morton 
knew  considerably  more  about  politics  than 
he  ditl  about  womankind. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr  Maskey  ?  " 
asked  the  girl  of  that  gentlcnan,  whom  she  had 
prevailed  upon  to  stt)p  to  su{)per  b\"  nutans  of 
false  representations. 

"  doing  to  marry  you,  my  dear,  and  give  you 
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a  treat,"  promptly  replied  the  ex-stockman, 
smiling  f^nimly  u{)()n  lu>r  with  his  wrinkled 
yellow  face.  "  I  know,  of  course,  how  you've 
been  settinj:,^  yonr  cap  at  me  for  some  consider- 
able time  back,  ami  you've  won  at  last." 

"  Vou  hear  him,  all  of  you/'  cried  the  girl, 
laugtiing  till  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  "He 
can't  draw  back — he's  as  good  as  made  me  an 
ofter." 

"  That's  so,"   continued   Harry  ;     "  an'   we'll 
visit  the  Barwan  and  Breewarrina  for  our  mar- 
riage  trip— Uncl(    Bill  he'll  be  glad  to  see  us. 
Grandfather  Jolinnie,  though,  poor  chap,   he's 
dead— we'll    all   of   us   be   dead   some   day   an' 
that's   the   best   of   it.     Oh,   y(«s,   we'll   have   a 
budgerie  time.     I'll  get  the  finest  bullock  team 
between  the  Diamintina  and  the  (nilf,  an'  start 
carrying  ;    an'  you'll  sit  on  the  top  of  the  load 
all  day  with  a  red  silk  parasol  up—to  suit  your 
complexion,  like— an'   be   a  real  lady.'     Harry 
Maskey's   idea  of  earthly   happiness   resembled 
that  of  the  farmer's  boy  who  said  that  if  he 
were  a  king,  he'd  swing  on  a  gate  all  day,  and 
eat  fat  bacon. 

"  That's  settled,"  said  the  girl  soberly.  "  I'm 
going  into  Table  Toj)  to-morrow  afternoon  to 
see  Mrs  Hill,  and  I'll  take  good  care  to  tell 
e\erybod\-  about  our  engagement  then." 

Ihere  was  an  anxidUs  and  a|)|)rehensi\ c  look 
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in  Mr  Maskey's  face  as  Mary  Morton  said  this, 
as  if  lie  feared  that  she  really  might  do  so  after 
all,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  marry  her. 
But  it  was  evident  later  on  that  such  a  dir<' 
contingency  did  not  sit  particularly  heavy  upon 
the  ex-stockman's  mind  ;  for  some  time  after 
he  had  left,  the  entire  party  strolled  over  to- 
wards the  clLim,  and  there  they  were  somewhat 
startled  by  a  unique  experience.  In  the  twi- 
light they  saw  an  uncanny,  swaying  body, 
with  apparently  two  long  heads  poised  against 
a  stack  of  stones,  carrying  on  an  animated  con- 
versation with  someone  unseen.  Approaching 
the  strange  sight,  they  found  it  was  only  the 
pessimistic  stockman  trying  to  stand  on  his 
head,  and  talking  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

-NEVER    DID    RUN    SMOOTH.' 


NKXl  moining  it  was  as  if  the  entire 
population  of  Table  Top  had  migrated 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  "  Number  One 
North."  The  news  of  the  Mortons  having 
struck  a  rich  reef  had  spread  like  tire  amongst 
withered  bracken  on  a  hillside,  and  i)eople,  of 
course,  had  come  to  find  out  the  truth  of  'the 
story  for  themselves.  If  dw  luck/  partners 
in  the  claim  had  been  pojnilar  Vfore,'  they  were 
ten  times  more  so  now  ;  for  there  is  no  gainsay- 
ing the  signihcant  fact  that  the  i)ossession  of 
worldly  goods  does,  with  a  certain  class,  invest 
a  man  or  woman  with  an  enhanced  interest. 

The  iirst  thing  Henry  Morton  did  was  to 
employ  some  hands,  who  made  cuttings  at  given 
distances,  and  so  placed  bevond  doubt  the 
^'i])position  that  the  reef  ran  right  through  the 
ground  belongMig  to  "Number  One  North" 
Jt  was  proved  that  Couch  also  had  the  reef  in 
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his  groniid,  nltliMii^h  there  it  he-aii  to  dij). 
A  syndicate  or  c()ini)aiiy  takiiiij^  up  "  Xumber 
One  North  "  would  certainly,  when  thev  were 
at  it,  take  up  the  claim  (j\\  iietl  In'  Couch  and 
his  mates  also.  'Jhc  onl\'  cjuestion  now  was, 
how  much  was  the  claim  worth  ?  Anyhow, 
seeinj;  that  no  matter  where  a  specimen  was 
dollied  out  on  the  line  of  reef  it  carried  a  splendid 
sample  of  the  best  gold,  from  four  to  i-ight 
ounces  j)er  ton,  it  was  certain  that  the  days  of 
hard  labour  and  sickening  doubt  were  for  ever 
at  an  end  ;  the  partners  had  fought  a  hard 
and  plucky  light,  and  theirs  was  the  sweet 
satisfaction  of  having  won. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  their  good 
fortune  affected  the  partners  individually. 
Henry  Morton,  partly  on  account  of  tempera- 
ment, and  partly  on  account  of  having  been 
the  plaything  of  I-ortune  on  a  former  occasion, 
took  his  sudden  accession  to  comj)arati\e  wealth 
in  a  sober  and  i)hilosophic  wav.  There  wa-, 
little  fear  of  his  launching  again  into  specula- 
tions of  v.liich  he  e\j.ild  not  plaiiilv  see  the 
outcome.  His  son  and  daughter  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  poverty,  and  this  meant  the  lifting 
of  the  load  that  had  lain  hea\-ily  on  him  for 
some  lime  back. 

A>  lor  Hugh  (lordoii.  it  would  haw  hem  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  his  t^ood  iortuiie  a  fleeted  him. 
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''  li>'  f"''It  t'latcl  with  siKTcss  he  rcrtaiiiK-  did 
not  ->li()vv  It,  lie  took  it  ;is  il  if  were  ;i  maUcr 
<)1  (■()iir>c.  Indeed,  (,ii(.  oi  the  lir>t  things  he 
(hd  was  to  sew  an  un-aiiilv  j)atch  wpon  the 
li.i^ht  knee  ol  his  working  moles  ;  most  young 
men  wonhl  have  thrown  tlicMii  awav,  with  the 
intention  of  never  doing  another  day's  work. 
It  was  (juite  ex'ident,  however,  that  he  was  well 
satished  w-th  the  turn  things  had  taken;  he 
regarded  money  not  as  the  end  or  goal  of  his 
ambition,  but  simply  as  that  which  might 
enable  him  to  attain  to  the  higher  som-thing 
which  still  lav  ahead  of  him;  wealth  is 
]iower,  only  if  we  know  how  to  use  it 
aright. 

With  Tom  ^[orton,  it  was  also  only  a  means 
towards  an  (Mid.  It  lueant  that  now  he  could 
begin  life's  work  unhampered  by  those  dis- 
tracting cares  which  are  in  ej^arable  from  money- 
getting.  The  politics  of  his  country,  in  which 
Imperial  Federation  and  the  Tariff  Question 
playcHl  the  foremost  parts,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  liim.  He  had  tact  and  a  good 
temper,  not  N)  speak  of  other  essential  endow- 
ments, and  it  was  not  difficult  to  predict  that 
Ills  would  be  a  succ^essful  and  useful  career. 
I'>ut  Harry  Maskc-v  was  the  most  transparent 
indivi.luality  of  the  f(>  -r.  His  str.inge  ways 
sel(h)in  deceived  any  save  st. angers,  and  occas- 
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sionally    liimsclf.     P('rhaj)s,    siiuc    the    rimliii^ 
ut    tlie    rcci,    he    carried    on    more    heated    and 
animated  discussions  witii  himself  in   his  dual 
capacity  than  before  ;    but  it  was  certain,  from 
the  very  first,  that  the  man  Would  make  but 
little  alteration  in  his  way  of  living  :   habit  had 
become  second  nature  with  him,  and  it  was  a 
crucifixion  of  the  flesh  to  try  and  break  away 
from  it.     There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that 
like  many  more  such  men,  Mr  Maskey  sometimes 
said  a  good  deal  more  than  he  meant.     New- 
he  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that  money  was 
the   root   of   all   evil,    which   could   only   bring 
trouble   to  its   possessor  ;    but   when   he   went 
into    the    township    that    same    afternoon,    he 
seemed  to  derive  no  inconsiderable  pleasure  in 
spending  a  good  half  hour  in  Lonraghan's  stores 
where    he    literally    turned    that    gentleman's 
haberdashery     department     upside     down,    in 
searching  for  a  box  of  gorgeous  silk  handker- 
chiefs, and  another  containing  canary-coloured 
gloves,  in  order  that  he  could  place  them  on 
the  window  sill  of  Mary  Morton  s  room  by  way 
of  a  pleasant  surprise  for  he.-. 

At  dinner,  on  the  day  following  the  discovery 
of  the  reef,  Henry  Morton  intimated  that  he 
had  business  which  would  take  him  in  the 
afternoon  to  Table  Too.  Did  any  of  them 
want  to  go  with  him  ?~ho  intended  taking  the 
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buckboard    and    d 


Maskc'v.  he  kii 


riN'iiii,'    round    bv    the    blulf. 


o\v,  was  ,i;oin-  into  the  township, 


but  if  Mary  wanted  to  chi\e  with  liini,  Mask 
coukl  get  a  Hft  from  one  of  the 
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niany  visitors 
wlio  had  come  out  tliat  day  from  Table  Top 
to  have  a  look  at  the  claim.  They  could  all 
go  into  Table  To})  if  they  wanted  to  ;  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  lea\e  someone  in  charge  of  the 
claim. 

"  I'"i  goi»g,  dad,"  said  the  girl,  "  but  I 
intend  walking  by  the  track  across  the  range. 
The  sight  of  the  plains  refreshes  me  like  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea.  Besides,  the  last  time  I  went  to 
town  in  that  buckhoard,  I  thought  several 
times  that  my  back  was  broken— there's  either 
too  much  spring  in  it,  or  not  enough." 

"  In  your  back  or  the  buckboard  ?  "  gravely 
asked  her  brother. 

"  You're  a  goose,  Tom,"  answered  the  girl, 
trying  to  look  severe.  "You'd  better  take 
Harry  Maskey  with  you,  dad  ;  being  a  native- 
born  Australian  he  doesn't  care  about  walking. 
The  goose  here  "—indicating  Tom—"  is  going 
into  Table  Top  by  the  same  route,  and  I  can 
come  back  with  you." 

"  You're  going  into  Table  Top,  too,  aren't 
you,  (Gordon  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  \es,  I've  got  some  business  to  do  there," 
Ciordon  replied. 
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WVli,  1  had  in.ulr  u[i  iiu'  mind  not  to  i;o, 
but  will  ha\t'  mrrc  y  and  i^()  with  \on,"  said 
Tom,  with  the  purtst  and  most  di^intt'I^'sted 
motives  in  the  worlds  looking  significantly  at 
his  sister. 

"  You're  very  good  and  considerate/'  re- 
marked Hugh  (iordon,  trying  to  look  as  if  he 
felt  rather  grateful  than  otherwise  at  this 
exhibition  of  his  thoughtfulness.  "  The  more 
the  merrier,  of  course  ;  we  can  all  go  in  to- 
gether." 

As  lie  spoke  he  s^tole  a  look  at  Mary  Morton, 
and  by  the  way  she  kept  her  eyes  hxed  upon 
her  plate,  and  the  smile  that  hovered  about 
her  lips,  h'^  knew  that  the  same  whimsical 
thought  which  had  st.uck  him  had  struck  her. 
Poor  Tom,  he  was  either  the  most  devoted,  or 
the  blindest  of  brothers. 

After  dinner  Kenry  Morton  an-  Maskey 
drove  off,  and  the  three  young  people  set  out 
together.  The  day  was  w  rm,  yet  there  always 
se.^mcd  to  be  a  breath  of  air  stirring  on  the 
track  across  the  range.  It  struck  Hugh  (iordon, 
as  he  spoke  to  the  girl,  that,  although  she  was 
perfectly  frank  and  there  was  outwardly  little- 
difference  in  her  manner  towards  him,  there 
was  still  a  subtle  air  of  reserve  and  diffidence 
about  her  which  somehow  seemed  to  rise  up 
hke  a  barrier  between  them,  forbidding  the  old 
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pain. 
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-n  vain  he  tried  to 
make  believe  that  this  chan^^e  in  her  manner 
e.xisted  only  in  his  own  imagination  ;  for  had 
she  not  asked  him  what  he  intended  doing, 
now  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  continue 
toiling  as  before  ?  and  was  there  not  a  note 
of  good  humoured  banter  in  her  voice  when 
she  hazarded  the  doubt  if  next  Christmas 
he  would  be  within  a  hundred  mi'cs  of  a 
goldfield  ? 

Of  course  he  would,  she  assured  her-  'f    tell 
his  friends  in  the  Old  Country  all  his  Atistralian 
experiences.     How  he  helped  to  dry  the  di.shes 
while  a  miner's  daughter  washed  them.     Some 
of   the  girls  would   be  sure   to  ask  him   if  his 
partner   in    the    washing   business    was    pretty 
and,   of  course,   he   would   have   to  laugh   and 
blush  and  make  a  mystery  about  it— men  loved 
'^uch  mysteries,  just  as  women  love  dress.    What 
would  those  girls  think  when  he  told  them  that 
his  partner  wore  a  dress  which  cost  sixpence  a 
yard,   and  that   he  occasionally  helped   her  to 
do  the  cooking  .>     The  picture  "seemed  to  catch 
her   fancy,   and   she   talked   on   laughingly   and 
briskly,    without    noticing   the   pained,   set    ex- 
pression   that    had    come    into    (Gordon's    face 
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nor  the  look  of  ;i|)jH'al  in  his  cyrs  as  he  turned 
to  look  at  luT. 

"Don't  ,  Mary!  for  any  sakr,  don't!"  sud- 
denly cried  Hu,i,di  (ior(k)n,  eoniiu};  to  a  dead 
stop. 

The  look  on  his  face  startled  the  girl,  filling 
her  with  a  sense  of  fear  and  sorrow.  Surely 
she  must  have  said  something  unwittingly  that 
had  cut  him  to  the  (juick.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
she  had  been  too  hard  on  him.  Tom,  as  usual, 
came  to  his  aid, 

"  Mary  !  "  he  cried  indignantly,  "  I  declare 
you're  past  a  joke  !  Can't  you  see  you've 
bored  Mr  (iordon  with  your  senseless  twaddle 
until  he's  thoroughly  disgusted  with  you  !  " 

There  was  no  doubt  that  there  were  two 
people  who  had  both  been  betrayed  into  for- 
getting themselves,  and  were  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  Tom  for  his  mistaken  but  timely  inter- 
ruption. After  this  there  was  no  more  treading 
on  dangerous  ground.  But  it  still  struck  Gor- 
don that  the  girl  who  walked  by  his  side  was 
further  away  from  him  than  on  that  day,  some 
six  months  ago,  when  they  had  climbed  that 
.same  hillside,  and  on  the  summit  looked  down 
upon  the  busy  town  of  Table  Top. 

They  passed  "  The  True  Blue  "  line  of  reef, 
"The  King,"  "The  Iguana,"  the  "Post-hole'' 
—which  had  been  (hscovered  by  a  man  when 
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"—.Vtirr  I  //  AV//^  SuuKth:' 
•liM.m'.iK  a  hole  for  the  (orncr  post  of  a  house 
'^"<'   "'^^''^'   tluir  way  alo,,^   the  vx.^ss^M   main 
street.     It   was,    indeed,   a   wonderful    tliinj,^   to 
note    how    rapidly    the    iownship    had    sprung 
up.     There  wjre  now  two  storied  hotels,  while 
stores  and  salerooms  were  going  up  everywhere 
People  had  already  begun  to  anticipate  the  wants 
of   a    large   and  growing  i)opulation.     Already 
there  were  telephone  wires  and  electric  light  in 
all  the  principal  buildings.     Some  of  the  leading 
citizens  had  begun  to  wear  coats,  and  even    in 
one  or  two  cases,  stand  up  collars-a  sure  sign 
that    civilisation    was    making    great    strides. 
Ihere  were  galvanised  iron  churches,  with  little 
steeples  to  them,  which  were  calculated  on  a 
hot  day  to  give  the  heroic  congregation  ven- 
turing therein  a  very  realistic  demonstration  of 
the  high  temperature  that  prevailed  in  a  warm 
place   which   some   of    the   Dissenting   parsons 
were   so    fond   of   talking   about.     There    were 
canvas    shops,    in    which    Germans    and    Poles 
drove  thriving  businesses  as  barbers  ;  there  was 
a  butcher,  a  baker,  an  apothecary,  and  a  tempo- 
rary gaol— all  most  potent  proofs  of  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  district. 

The  gaol  was  little  better  than  a  long  crazy 
slied,  which  leant  in  an  apologetic  sort  of  way 
against  the  gable  end  of  the  only  three  storied 
house  ,n  Table  Top,  which,  of  course,  was     a 
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liotrl.  1'j,l;1iI  iiioiilh-^  hcfoic,  tin-,  h\\~.\  phicc, 
whcrr  |M'()j>lc  s\\aiiiic(l  likv-  Ixo,  wlnic  day  .iiul 
night  \\\'\v  niailc  hideous  by  the  ilangour  and 
din  of  sleej)less  iiuartz-crushing  machines,  had 
been  a  desolate  spot  in  the  wooded  wilderness, 
where  the  only  sounds  that  broke  in  u{)on  the 
rest  of  primeval  Nature  were  the  cpiaint  voices 
of  her  own  old  world  denizens,  unless,  })erhaps, 
it  were  the  coocc  of  the  sa\'age  who,  like  a  black 
Adam,  wandered  free  of  care  through  his  unfilled 
garden. 

When  they  entered  the  township,  Tom  had 
struck  off  to  the  left  to  call  for  the  letters  at  the 
Post  Office,  while  (iordon  and  Mary  Morton 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  town,  where 
in  a  neat  little  wooden  house,  the  Warden  and 
Mrs  Hill  had  taken  np  their  abode.  It  stood 
in  its  own  grounds,  and  was  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  hotel  and  the  official 
buildings.  It  had  several  times  been  upon  the 
tip  of  Hugh  (Gordon's  t(»ngne  to  ask  Mary  the 
reason  of  her  incon.iprehensible  attitude  towards 
him  ;  but,  after  all,  a  busy  street  was  rather 
an  awkward  place  in  which  to  broach  such  a 
delicate  subject,  so  he  remained  silent.  Jdiere 
were  many  young  fellows,  and  old  fellows,  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  who  eu\ied  him  as  he 
walked  sol)erlv  along  tin-  main  street  of 
Table     Top,     only     remarking,    perhaps,     that 
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the    man    was     not    iiiakin 
ui)j)()rtuiiiti('s  ! 

J^ut  Ilu-h  (ioidon  would  not  a\ail  Ininsclf 
of  Mary's  nivitation  to  acconij)anv  her  and 
call  upon  Mrs  Hill.  At  any  other  time  it  would 
hardly  have  Ixhmi  necessary  to  ask  him  ;  but 
this  afternoon  he  had  somethin^^  to  do,  which 
was  less  pleasant  than  takin^^  afternoon  tea 
with  two  livel\'  /-entlewomen.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  girl  would  probably  ha\-e  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter,  but  now  she  affected  to 
take  no  notice  of  his  .^tranj^eness.  He  opened 
the  gate  for  her.  and  then  sh(>  left  him  with  a 
little  nod  of  her  head. 

"  You'd  better  call  in  late,"  she  cried  after 
him  ;  "  father  is  coming  too.  ^'ou  see,  I  may 
stop  here  all  night,  and  there  may  be  room  for 
you  in  the  buckboard  going  home.  I  feel  like 
going  to  church  to-morrow  ;  one  wants  a  little 
\ariety  now  and  again.  Good-bye,  for  the 
l)resent." 
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When  Hugh  (.ordon  called  at  the  temporary 
gaol,  he  was  told  that  the  prisoners  were  out 
somewhere  in  the  bush  cutting  cord  wood  with 
the  escort,  and  that  anyhow  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  jMisoner  Millar  until  next 
day.     Sergeant    Fanpiharson,    who    liv.d    next 
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door  ill  tliL'  Police  Barracks,  said  that  Millar 
had  behaved  himself  so  well  that  he  was  now 
almost  on  the  footing  of  a  prisoner  at  large. 
His  term  of  imprisonment  would  exj)ire  in  a 
few  days,  but  st;ll  they  had  to  conform  to  the 
prison  regulations  relating  to  visitors.  He  could 
promise  Mr  Gordon,  however,  that  ^Millar  would 
have  some  extra  time  to  himself  on  the  morrow, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  Gordon  called  at 
Major  Hill's  house,  to  which  Henry  Morton  had 
also  gone,  to  tell  the  latter  that  he  would  sleep 
in  Table  Top  that  night,  going  back  to  the 
claim  next  day. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
"fire!" 

TT   was   midnight,  and  so  hot  tliat  the  Httle 
1      party    sitting    and    chatting    merrily    on 
.  Major  Hill's  verandah  could  hardly  bring 
themselves  to  say  good-night.     They  knew  that 
going  to  bed  only  meant  that  they  would  lie 
grasping    for    breath    through    the  ^  suffocating 
hours  of  darkness,  wooing  sleej^  in  vain.     Major 
Hill  was  discussing  mining  matters  with  lienry 
Morton,   who   had   also   made   up  his   mind  to 
stop  in  town  that  night  ;    Mrs  Hill  was  talking 
to  Hugh  Cordon,  whom  she  had  rated  soundly 
lor   not    having  called   in    the   afternoon.     The 
verandah  under  which  thev  sat  faced  towards 
the   south,   so   that    the    various  belated   noises 
of  the  town,   the  cra/y   jangling  of  the   festive 
•  oncertina,  the  featureless  scraping  of  a  cheap 
violin,  the  spasmodic  barking  of    tlogs,  the  lu'gli 
l)itched,  discursive,  and  maudlin  voices  of  such 
men   as  had  not  succeeded  in  renderin-  them- 
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sHv,..>  in,,,>af)lv  .Irunk,  a.ul  w,,v  now  o,,  th.i. 

way  hoin,'  under  tl„.  <,rni  iinpn-ssion  that  Uv^s 

U(Tr  uvvcr  s„  sob.,-  ,n  all   then-  live.    t(.M'th(., 

^''^^'   ^•'^'   J>'"^<J'-^'^1   an.l   (Hu.   otIuT  .ennuis   that 

^^^'■"'^""^^^'••'^"■oln'Khtinam.u-niinin^^town 
garnet.,  those  upon  the  verandah  ..nb.h.ed  and 
indistinctly. 

The  hou.e  was  on  the  outsknt.  (.1  the  town 
and  the  bush  came  right  up  to  the  ^arden 
fence  The  sounds  which  thev  heard  most 
distinctly  uere  the  croakin,.,^  of  frogs,  with  tlie 
occasional  monotones  of  th.>  more-pork  and 
he  disrant  jingle  and  jangle  of  horse  or  bullock 
DeJIs. 

For  tlu-  second  tim,>  that  night  Henry  Morton 

had  risen  to  say  that  really  he  must  go  over  to 
the   hotel,   when   suddenh-   the  duskv   tre(>s    so 
faintly  outlined  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden 
fence,  were  lit  up  as  if  someone  had  flashed  a 
great    lantern    upon    them  ;     whereupon    a   shv 
bird  ol  the  night,  which,  in  co^•er  of  the  dark- 
ness   had  taken  the  opportunitv  to  steal  up  for 
a    closer    pee,)    at    this    wonderful    ciN-Jlisation 
lew    awav-    with    a    startled    scre(«ch    of    terror' 
l;or  a   minute   there   was  d(>ad   silence,   then   a 
significant  crackling  sound,  such  as  that  which 
he  ,  rv  ree.ls  make  in  th<.  grassy  hollow  when 
^'"'  'Jam..  ..fthe  bush  hre  ,larl.  dnwn  ,f    .niick 
a.  a  MTpenf.  tongue,  leavnig  .lesolation  m  its 
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path.  Then  there  rang  out  a  startled  hnnian 
uv  whieh  sounded  unnaturallv,  so  full  it  was 
of  horror.  In  another  nunute  there  was  a 
brighter  glow  than  before-an  indeseribable 
buzz— a  confused  Babel  of  sounds. 

"  Fire  !-tire  !  "  rang  out  the  shrill  voice  of 
a  woman  ;  in  another  nunute  the  party  on 
he  Wardens  verandah,  who  had  sprung 
to  their  feet  at  the  first  note  of  alarm/heard 
It  taken  up  by  a  dozen  throats,  until  the  ni-dit 
was  made  hideous  by  wild  discordant  notes\)f 
tear. 

"It's  the  new  three  storied  hotel  fll  be 
bound,"  cried  the-  Warden  ;  "  they  moved  into 
It  a  few  days  ago.  It's  built  entirely  of  wood 
and  will  go  like  paper,  (ireat  Scot  !  the  pris- 
oners .'-the  temporary  gaol  is  built  right  against 
one  -f  Its  gable  end.s.  Macarthur  the  P  M  's 
away  ;  I'll  have  to  see  that  Farquharson  takes 
the  inmates  to  a  place  of  safety." 

While  Major  Hill  had  been  Speaking  the  en- 
tire party  had  quickly  gone  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  which  lookc^d  towards  the 
broad  street,  and  there  thev  saw  what  NNas 
truly  a  magnificent  but  terrible  sight  The 
tla.nes  were  pouring  ,M.t  of  (he  brok.Mi  windows 
ol  II"'  larg.-  bar  n).,n,.  uh.rl,  -nvupird  a  mn- 
sHlrrabl..  n-uHun  ,.|  th.  ,„nnnd  lion,-  m  the 
bo«'t   of   the    building.     Suddcniv    th.-rc   was   a 
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dull  hollow  sound  like  an  explosion,  the  case- 
ments were  forced  out  and  shivered  to  atoms, 
the  red  flames,  writhing  and  hissing,  twisted 
themselves  into  fantastic  figures  ;  great  cloud- 
like sheets  of  ghastly  blue  fire  burst  from  the 
windows. 

People  were  now  pouring  in  from  all  cjuarters, 
very  few  being  properly  dressed,  while  there 
was  a  large  percentage  of  the  crowd  that  could 
hardly  be  called  sober.  "  Let  her  rip  !  "  cried 
a  huge,  black  bearded  man,  smiling  in  a  senile 
fashion  upon  the  fire,  and  shutting  one  eye 
in  order  that  he  might  the  more  readily  focus  it. 

"  It'ch  a — hie — cushed  shame,"  hiccoughed 
another  worthy,  "  good  liquor  goin'  whaste — 
hie  !  " 

They  had  now  mingled  with  the  crowd  which 
had  gathered  in  the  broad  street  to  view  the 
unexpected  sight — the  burning  of  a  three  storied 
building  ;  but  Major  Hill  had  left  them  and 
run  over  to  the  Police  Barracks  to  render  any 
assistance  that  he  could  to  Sergeant  Farquhar- 
son  in  mo\-ing  the  jMisoners  from  the  jx^ilous 
proximity  of  the  burning  hotel.  Nor  were 
they  rescued  any  too  soon,  for  the  fire  had 
sprer.d  with  a  lightninglike  raj^idity,  and  tlu^y 
had  a1re;i(l\-  b(\-iin  1o  beat  frantically  at  the 
doors  ot  their  cra/y,  maktshift  cells  before  some 
of  those  in  the  innnediate  neighbourhood  knew 
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that   there  was  siicli  a  thing  as  a  fire.     Thev 
were  an  odd  looking  lot  to  look  at,  these  pris- 
oners  as  they  were  led  out.     Here  was  a  noWi- 
ous    hor.se  thief,  decorated  with  handcuffs  and 
Jt'g   irons,  and   guarded    by   two    troopers  •     he 
was   known   to   be    a    reckless   and    dangerous 
customer,    and,    moreover,    was    suspected    of 
doing  something  more  serious  than  interfering 
With  other  people's  horseflesh.     Here  was  "  Tor 
pedo  Jack,"  the  chronic  inebriate  of  Table  Top 
and  the  wittiest  man  in  it  drunk  or  sober,  cursing 
roundly  because  he  had  been  disturbed  at  such 
an  hour  of  the  night  by  the  fire.     He  expressed 
lis  opinion  in  an  agg.ieved  fashion  to  the  crowd 
that    fmi   Kirby,   the  proprietor,   had  set   fire 
to  the  place  himself  on  purpose,  knowing  that 
by  so  doing  he  would  put  him  to  considerable 
inconvenience.     He  owed  Kirby,  he  explained, 
ive  sliilhngs  of  an  old  score,  which  accounted 
or    that    gentleman's   animosity.     There    were 
two  or  three  other  prisoners,  who  were  either 
conhrmed   drunkards,   camp   thieves,   or   horse 
tmeves.      The  last  person  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
cell  was  the  man  known  as  Millar,  whose  dis- 
solute ways  had  made  him  notorious  in  Table 
''>P-     As  most  of  the  police  had  been  obliged 
;>  -<art  ...u   xh,  „,.ht   h<Tore  on  special   dutv 
"'  '■^<;<Tl    was   insufhc.ent   to   keep  an  eye  on 
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better  under  supervision,  the\-  were  marelietl 
over  towards  the  Warden's  tenced  in  ^^-lrden, 
until  it  (ould  be  decided  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  doomed 
hotel  burned  like  a  furnace.  The  lire  had  now 
reached  the  S(>cond  stor\-,  and  as  the  windows 
cracked  and  flew  to  pieces  with  the  iierce  heat, 
tongues  of  flame  spouted  from  them,  ran  alonj; 
the  verandah,  licking  the  woodwork  like  sen- 
tient things,  climbed  up  the  j)osts  like  the  liery 
creei)ers  they  were,  and  went  right  merrily  on 
with  their  work  of  destruction.  It  was  a  glorious 
bonfire  ;  such  a  glare  did  it  make  that  it  lit 
up  the  entire  town,  and  the  people  in  the  crowd 
could  recognise  each  other  as  plainlv  as  in 
the  daytime.  B\-  this  tim(>,  a  few  men  were 
throwing  the  furniture  out  of  the  open  windows 
in  the  second  stor\-,  but  very  soon  they  had 
to  beat  a  retreat. 

As  the  prisoners  filed  past  the  spot  where  the 
Warden's  partv  stood,  Marv  Morton  suddenly 
put  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  Hugh  (iordon  as  if 
under  the  intluence  of  fear  or  surprise,  but 
without  uttering  a  word.  It  was  as  clear  as 
noonday,  and  in  a  second  the  man  had  divined 
the  icasdii  of  the  .i^irl's  action  ;  lor  looking  with 
a  slrani^e  and  perulunK-  (  (tiKciilratcd  stare 
mto  their  laces,  as  it  he  v.ric  ipU'stioning  them, 
was   the   man   .Millar.     There   was  such  an   e\- 
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prossion  of  misery  upon  his  faro,  tliat  the  lips 
"f  tfi"  -irl  parted  and  an  involnntarv  cxelama- 
<"'"  "f  pKv  .s.aprd  tVoni  tlirni.     Tl,,.  prisoner 
saw  If.  a  look  of  -ratitiidc  cam,'  into  his  cvcs  • 
but    \\v   turned    inmichateiv,    bowed    his    head' 
and   passed  on.      "Oh,  it  is  horrible -too  hor- 
nblc!"    she    moaned.     She    abruptly    released 
iHT  hold  (m  the  arm  of  Hu^h  (iordor^.and  ^^a/ed 
at    him    with    somethin-    very    like    an-er    and 
scorn.      But   when   she  saw   his  colourless  faee 
and  the  painful  tension  there— the  look  of  one 
who    IS    surtering    untold    mental    agonies—she 
seemed  to  relent. 

There  was  no  fire  brigade  in  Table  Top    for 
the    yery   sum(-ient    reason    that    there    was   no 
water.     Had  there  been  one,  it  was  but  little 
they  could  haw  (lon<^  to  fight  such  a  fire      Xow 
the    sergeant    of    police    recollected    that    there 
were    some    goyernment    saddles    in    the    shed 
which  leant    against    the  burning  hotel    so  he 
ordered  one  of  the  escort  to  go  and  take  them 
out  of  It.     "  Take  Millar  with  you/"  he  cried 
His  time's  up  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  it's 
uot   worth  while  to  skin  out  ;     he'll  help  you 
Millar,  go  with   Donahue  ;    saye  those  saddles' 
and  you'll  not  be  sorry  for  it."  ' 

"  Kight   you   are,   sergeant  ;     if  a   prisoner's 
word  of  honour  is  any  good,  you'ye  got  mine  ; 
swan  t  try  to  go  away,"  said  he.      in  another 
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minute  ho  had  followed  the  constable  across 
the  road,  and  \va,.  carryinj^'  the  saddles  out  ot 
the  shed,  which  by  this  time  had  also  caught  lire. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  connection  with 
the  lire  was  the  (|uietncss  of  the  crowd  now.  It 
was  as  if  the  horrible  grandeur  of  the  spectacle 
— this  potent  exhibition  of  the  might  of  the 
great  Fire  king — had  awed  them  into  silence. 
As  the  flames  mounted  higher,  until  the  ver- 
andah in  the  third  story  began  to  burn,  and 
the  flames  to  lick  up  the  roof  of  the  building, 
those  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  indulged 
in  ill  timed  facetious  remarks,  ceased  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  questionable  wit,  as  if  the  sight 
of  the  fire  had  exercised  a  sobering  influence  on 
them.  In  front  of  the  burning  building  the 
road  was  littered  with  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  household  goods,  and  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  see  the  piles  of  tables  and  chairs,  sofas,  beds, 
mirrors,  and  innumerable  other  articles,  blister- 
ing there  under  the  fierce  furnace  heat. 

Mary  Morton  shivered  as  she  looked,  although 
they  could  distinctly  feel  the  heat  of  the  fire 
from  where  they  stood.  Hugh  Gordon,  who 
now  seemed  more  at  his  ease,  saw  that  some- 
thing besides  the  spectacle  before  them  was 
disturbing  her. 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  street,"  he  said,  "  and 
walk  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  ;   the  police 
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barracks   would   be  a  f,'(jud   place   to   -vatch   it 
from." 

"  The  best  tiling'  I  couKl  do,"  she  answered, 
"  would  be  to  f<o  t(>  bed.      iJut  there's  a  fascina- 
tion about  such  a  sij^dit  ;    I  su|)i)Ose  it  indicates 
a   depraved   sort   of   taste.     Did    \ou   e\'er   see 
such   a   crowd  ?— they   actually   seem   to  gloat 
over  the   fire  ;     but   there   are"  few  of  the   real 
miners  amongst   them  ;    they  are  mostly  rival 
hotel   people,   and   the   Jews  and   tricky   shop- 
keepers that  infest  a  new  mining  to\v-n.     Fire 
to  them  is  a  rather  interesting  factor,  I  believe, 
for  many  burn  down  their  own  places  and  make 
a   handsome    profit    on    the    insurance    money. 
But  I  believe  Queensland  is  worse  than  New 
South  Wales  for  that;   I  was  once  in  a  hotel 
that  was  burnt  down  by  the  proprietor  himself, 
though  they  couldn't  find  a  witness  who  had 
moral  courage  enough  when  it  came  to  the  trial 
to  tell  the  truth  and  convict  him— I  lost  all  my 
clothes  in   it,  and  was  nearly  burnt   to   death 
myself.     The    proprietor    had    taken    no    pre- 
cautions whatever  for  the  safety  of  his  guests." 
"  It  is  horrible,"  said  Gordon  ;    "  but,  gene- 
ially  speaking,  the  class  you  refer  to  belong  to 
a  very  low  type  ;   they  are  lamentably  ignorant, 
and  because  they  have  been  able  to  make  a  little 
money,    fancy    themselves    very    wise,    [poor 
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They  crossed  over  to  wliere  the  little  wooden 
police  barracks  .,tuod.  There  was  a  thin  ring 
of  people  right  round  the  building. 

"  No  one  stMMns  to  b(^  looking  after  things 
at  all,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  wonder,  now,  if  ex'ery- 
one  is  out  of  the  hotel — nobody  seems  to  know 
who  was  in  it.  \\\  !  tlu-re  is  Major  Hill  asking 
the  proprietor  for  a  list  of  those  who  were 
sleeping  in  his  house.  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
thought  about  his  guests  at  all.  Why  do  I  say 
s  ich  horrible  things  ? — just  look  at  the  man's 
appearance  ;  wha*  a  coarse  brute  he  looks  ; 
Watts  once  painted  a  face  exactly  like  his  and 
called  it  Mammon."  As  the  girl  spoke  there 
was  a  sudden  conmiotion  in  the  crowd,  and  a 
man  came  running,  hatless,  almost  breathless, 
and  without  any  boots  on  his  feet. 

"  Is  Smith  of  Dollar  Hills  here  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Good  God  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried 
the  hotel  proprietor,  a  look  of  apprehension 
and  fear  beginning  to  dawn  upon  his  face. 

"  Because,  if  you  remember,  you  and  me  put 
him  into  that  empty  room  in  the  top  story 
three  or  four  hours  ago  when  he  got  a  bit 
boozed,"  explained  the  man.  "  You  saiti  he 
could  sleej)  it  off  there  ;  and  he  wouldn't  git 
the  house  a  bad  name  by  showing  liisself — • 
Smith  bein'  a  toff.  Did  vou  git  him  out,  I 
say  ? 
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The  hotel  proprietor  only  stared  stupidly. 
He  was  a  lair  {)atr(«n  liitiisclf  of  the  goods  he 
vended. 

"  Has  any  one  seen  Mr  Smith  of  Dollar 
Hills  ?  "  cried  th(^  Warden,  in  a  loud  voice. 

But  no  one  answered.  Only  an  Irishwoman 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  was  heard  to 
exclaim  with  something  like  a  wail  :  "  Ochone  ! 
ochone  !  an'  as  dacent  a  gintleman  as  iver 
hved  was  Mister  Smith,  shure — an'  him  has  a 
wife  and  three  young  childer  ! 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  horrible  !  "  cried  Mary 
Morton  to  her  companion,  "  there  is  somebody 
in  that  place  yet — can't  someone  go  ?  But  no, 
it  would  be  a  mad  thing  to  do  ;  the  place  is  a 
sea  of  fire  ;  it  would  only  be  to  go  to  one's 
death.     Stop  where  you  are." 

She  had  clutched  Hugh  (Gordon's  arm,  as  he 
had  taken  a  step  forward,  as  if  to  make  for  the 
burning  hotel. 

"  I  understood  everyone  was  out,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  didn't  bother  interfering  with  anything, 
because  I  knew,  as  even  you  do,  that  the  place 
was  being  burnt  down  simply  to  get  the  in- 
surance money.  But  if  there's  anyone  in  that 
building  it  won't  be  difficult  to  hnd  out — the 
third  story  is  all  right  yet."  , 

"  Right  !  "  she  cried,  as  if  in  derision,  "  just 
look  at  the  flames  ;   the  staircase  leading  to  the 
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second  storv  must  have  caught  fire  by  this 
tinie.  It  is  too  terrible  !-is  there'  nr)t  a  man 
ill  the  crowd  ?  " 

15ut  stiil  she  held   Hugh  (iordou  by  tlie  arm 
with  a  grip  that  was   vicehke   while   she  gave 
utterance    to    the    frenzied   inconsistent    words. 
As   she    spoke,    one    or    two    men    had    started 
towards  tiie  burning  building,  and  in  another 
instant    Hugh   (iordon   had   freed   his  arm   and 
gone  with   them.     I^ut   the)-   must   have  acted 
With  little  exercise  of  reason,  for  they  seemed 
to  make  for  such  places  where  the  fire  burned 
its    fiercest,    with    the    result    that    they    were 
driven  off  without  haxing  as  much  as  entered 
the  building.     As  Hugh  Gordon  staggered  back 
to  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  with  his  hands  up  to 
his    face,  and  a    smell    of   singeing    about    his 
clothes,  the  girl  joined  him  again.     "  It  is  no 
use  trying  it,"  she  said  ;    "  it  was  foolish  of  me 
to  speak  as  I  did." 

"  In  case  things  go  against  me— good-bye 
everybody,"  suddenly  said  a  voice  at  the  elbow 
of  the  pair.  They  turned  to  find  the  prisoner 
Millar  close  beside  them,  with  a  coil  of  rope 
slung  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  look  of  quiet 
grim  determination  upon  his  white  face.  At 
the  sight  of  that  face  the  girl  started  ;  as'  if 
he  were  someone  whom  she  knew  instead  of 
a  gaol   bird,  she  ])ut   one   hand   upon   his  arm 
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and  said  :    "  Don't  go  ;    you  can  do  no  good— 
that  building  is  simply  a  death  trap." 

"  You're  a  good  woman,"  said  tlu'  man. 
"  Vou  are  one  of  the  sort  I  did  not  believe  in  — 
good-bye."  He  turned  to  Hugh  Gordon  and 
gave  him  a  look  that  was  full  of  some  unfathom- 
able meaning  ;  then  wheeled  about,  and  made 
towards  the  fire  just  as  Donahue  the  constable 
came  running  towards  him. 

"  Come  back,"  cried  the  latter,  "  unless  you 
want  to  get  me  into  trouble." 

But  the  man  was  too  quick  for  the  police 
official  ;  and  in  another  minute  he  had  mounted 
to  the  top  of  a  large  galvanized  tank  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  and  from  it  had  climbed 
on  to  the  verandah  running  round  the  second 
story.  There  was  a  rush  now  of  the  crowd  to 
have  a  look  at  the  prisoner  Millar  who  had  done 
something  that  the  others  had  not  thought  of. 

At  first  there  was  something  like  a  cheer  from 
the  mob  when  they  saw  Millar  run  along  the 
burning  verandah  towards  a  place  where  the 
fire  had  as  yet  not  taken  such  a  firm  hold.  But 
there  was  a  breathless  silence  when,  to  gain 
the  floor  above,  he  began  to  climb  up  one  of 
the  verandah  })osts.  As  he  did  so,  a  great 
shaft  of  flame  coiled  itself  round  it,  and  for  a 
second  the  man  was  completely  hidilen  from 
sight.     There    was    an    exclamation    of    horror 
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from  the  crowd,  for  cvorvbody  rxpertod  to  soo 
li.s      bodv     como      hurlin,^     to      thr     .round. 
But    (l,.>v    littl.   knew    (hnr   man;     a  spark   ,.f 
that  hery  old  spirit,  th.-  indomitable  zeal   tliat 
almost    savoured    of    foolhardiness,  which    he 
inherited  from  his  forefathers,  still  smouldered 
m  the  breast  of  him,  their  degenerate  descend- 
ant, and  was  rekindled  r.ow  when  the  moment 
of   peril    came.     In    another    minute    they    saw 
him   chmbini,^   over   the   balcony  rails      In    the 
mtense  light  he  stood  out  distinctly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  turned,  and  passing  through 
a  doorway  from  which  issued  heaving  wreaths 
of  smoke,   was  lost   to   sight   in   the   miniature 
hell. 
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"  THK    world's    x\OT   SO    ROTTEN    AFTER   ALL." 

WHiLX  Millar  entered  the   burning  house, 
he    did    not    do    so    ^,vithout     having 
some     definite     plan     of    action  ;      for 
the  nmn  who  had  admitted  helping  the  hot^l- 
keeper    to   carry   Smith    into    an   empty   room 
had  clearly  stated  where  the  room  was.     But 
to  imd  a  room  when  one  has  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  to  i)revent  being  suffocated,  without 
bemg  able  to  sec  a  yard  ahead,  is  no  easy  matter 
Moreover,   the   flames   had   mounted   the  stair- 
case,   and    the    heat    was    almost    unbearable. 
More  than  cice  the  plucky  rescuer  was  at  the 
])omt  of  fainting  with  the  heat,  or  suffocating 
by  reason  of  the  thick  black  smoke,  but  he  set 
his    teeth    and    cr(>pt    on     determinedly.       He 
knocked   ;,nd   br-iised   liims,«lf  against    furniture 
<»l  •■\vi\    .IcM-rJpti,)ii.      II,.  ,.,nwh-(l  along  a  long 
|'a:-.>a,^c    whic!.    ji,.    ihoughl    would    never   come 
to  an  end,     He   became  confu.-,ed,  and  opened 
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door  after  door  oidy  to  lind  that  he  had  cnterctl 

the  wrong  room.     Then  the  sickening  thouglit 

occurred  to  him  that  he  had  lost  his  way  in  the 

house,  and  that  while  he  was  groj)ing  aimlessly 

about,  the  fire  was  surely  creeping  up  to  claim 

two    victims   instead   of   one.        Whatever    the 

weaknesses  or  the  vices  of  this  man  were,  the 

want  of  ph}sical  courage  was  at  least  not  one 

of  them.     Pluck  was  bred  in  his  bone  as  surely 

as  the  taint  of  moral  and  mental  disease  showed 

itself  in  his  life.     His  was  a  worthless  existence, 

and  he  knew  it  ;    but  the  spark  of  good  that 

was  in  this  man  shone  brightly  in  the  hour  of 

danger,  redeeming  many  of  his  faults.     Britons 

never  light  so  well  as  when  their  back  is  to  the 

wall. 

For  a  moment  he  paused  irresolute  and  con- 
fused at  the  end  of  a  landing,  groping  with  his 
hands  to  try  and  hnd  a  door.  Just  then  a  hazy 
band  of  light  came  quickly  towards  him,  and 
a  heat  that  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
endure  was  all  aiound  him.  He  staggered  to 
his  feet  as  if  to  run  from  it.  In  another  minute 
he  had  Hung  himself  against  a  door.  The  lock 
gave,  and  h(>  tottered  into  the  room  to  which 
as  \et  the  lire  had  not  made  its  wa\-.  I>v 
reason  i^[  the  light  outside  he  could  see  all 
around,  hut  ere  the  ilanie  and  smoke  rushed 
in  by  the  open  doorway  after  him,  he  caught  a 
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K'limpse  of  a  man  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground 
It  was  Smith. 


It  was  a  time  of  horrible  suspense  for  the  crowd 
outside.     The  sergeant  of  police  and  the  Warden 
were  at  their  wits'  end,  for  if  the  prisoner  Millar 
perished  m  tht  lire  they  might  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  tragedy.     With  Hugh  Gordon,  who 
seemed  possessed   by   an   overmastering  desire 
to  enter  the  building,  they  essayed  again  and 
again  to  follow  and  enter  as  Millar  had  done 
but   their  efforts   were   fruitless.     "  He   was   a 
game  un',  that  Millar,"  said  some  talkative  one 
in   the   crowd.     "He    was   a   chip   of   the   old 
block,  if  he  was  a  harum-scarum  devil   '  said 
another,  "  and  there  was  blood  in  him    or  I'm 
a  Dutchman."     Bat  the  great  majoritv  of  those 
who  watched  the  fire  hiss  and  writhe,  and  do 
Its  deadly  work,  only  gazed  as  if  fascinated  at 
the  great  pillar  of  smoke  and  (lame,  and  specu- 
lated silently  and  hopelessly  on  the  chances  of 
the  two  human  bc'ngs  who  were  somewhere  in 
It  coming  out  alive.     Now  the  roof  was  on  fire 
—could  anything  be  under  it   and  live  ? 

Suddenlv  then>  (-ame  n  hoarse  shout— some- 
Hung  like  a  great  mo.ui  of  relief-  from  the  ex- 
^^ned  onlookers,  as  a  man  appeared  on  the 
balcony  carrying  another  on  his  shoulders 
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It  was  the  prisoner  Miliar,  who  carried  his 
insensible  burden  as  he  had  once  been  tauj^ht 
by  a  member  of  the  London  V\xv  Brigade. 

"Hip,  hij),  hurrah!"  roared  the  crowd. 
"  Hij),  hi]),  hurrah  !  "  they  shouted  again  and 
agam,  nor  was  there  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  it  who  was  not  carried  away  by  the  im]>ulse 
and  triumph  of  that  moment. 

Millar  was  seen  to  uncoil  the  rope  from  his 
body,  and  then  take  a  turn  with  it  round  that 
of  the  man,  whom  he  had  now  laid  on  the  floor 
of  the  balcony.  He  carried  him  to  a  place 
where  the  flames  from  below  offered  less  inter- 
ference to  his  movements,  took  a  turn  round 
one  of  the  balcony  posts,  stopped,  lifted  the 
insensible  man  in  his  arms,  swung  him  over  the 
side,  and  then  began  to  lower  him  (juickly 
down  by  the  roi)e. 

Just  then  there  wa:-.  a  loud  crash,  and  part 
of  the  first  floor  fell  in.  In  a  second,  a  sea  of 
sparks  shot  into  the  air  ;  the  third  floor  of  the 
building  and  the  roof  became  one  mass  of 
flames,  both  falling  in  towards  the  centre.  I^ut 
the  intrepid  prisoner  held  on  grimly  to  the 
rope,  although  his  very  clothing  was  on  fire.  In 
another  minute  Smith,  now  a  very  sober  man, 
was  on  ground,  and  sci/rd  l)\-  ^tiong  arms. 
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tluie  Were  more  throats  than  oiu'  who  shouted 
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"(iod  bUss  voii,  Millar."  TIrto  were  many 
who  wondered  lliey  e\-er  could  have  looked  with 
pity  and  contempt  upon  such  a  man— upon 
such  a  hero  ! 

Then  there  was  a  cry  of  liorror  from  the  crowd, 
for  the  rescuer  on  the  third  story  had  dropped 
the  roj)e,  and  his  own  means  of  escape  was  cut 
off. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  there 
was  a  sheet  held  below,  between  many  pairs 
of  willing  hands. 

"Jump,  Archie,  jump  for  Heaven's  sake  !— 
It's  your  only  chance,"  someone  cried ;  and 
Mary  .Morton,  who  stood  by  with  a  face  that 
was  pale  with  excitement  and  emotion,  saw 
that  it  was  Hugh  Gordon. 

"  Jump,  Archie,  jump  !  "  he  cried  again,  with 
■"  agony  of  fear  and  apprehension  in  his  eves 
"  Jump  !  " 

But  the  man  stood  as  if  dazed,  and  then  he 
wao  seen  to  sink  down  upon  his  knees.     Some 
said  he  was  overcome  by  the  heat,  for  the  very 
boards  b\  this  time  were  burning  under  his  feet, 
and  he  was  envelo]H'd  in  flames.     (3thei-s  said 
he    knelt    to    pray;     others,    again,    went    still 
further,  and  said  that  he  was  commending  his 
soul  to  God,  while  xie  waited  for  the  ffanies  to 
put  an  end  to  that   life   which  had  become  a 
burden  to  him. 


'  ' 
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Sick  with  horn.r,  tlic  irowil  bci^aii  to  back 
away  from  the  building  as  the  roof  sagged 
in  the  middle,  the  waHs  \vari)ed,  :.hrank,  began 
to  rend  slowly  apart  ;  then  there  was  a  stillness, 
broken  only  b\-  the  mu filed  fall  of  heavy  beams  ; 
a  few  moments  more,  and  nothing  remained  of 
the  bmldmg  sa\e  the  burning  shell. 
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Had  Millar  been  inside  the  building  when  the 
roof  fell  in,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his 
body  would  never  lia\e  been  recovered,  for  it 
was  little  else  than  a  \-eritable  well  of  hre.  As 
it  was,  he  fell  with  the  verandah  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  flooring  of  burning  timber  upon 
which  he  la\-  reached  the  ground,  than  there 
were  manv  pairs  of  willing  arms  read>-  to  drag 
his  body  from  the  death  trap. 

They  placed  him  uj)on  an  imj)rovised  stretcher, 
carried  him  over  to  the  W  arden's  house,  and  put 
him  on  a  bed.  Then  they  cleared  all  inquisitive 
strangers  from  the  room.  The  victim  of  the 
hre  had  recovered  consciousness,  but  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  he  suffered  terribl\', 
and  had  not  long  to  li\-e. 

Private  citizens  had  been  called  ujwn  as 
special  constablr-s,  and  the  other  prisoners 
had  been  marched  off  to  tlie  empty  court  house 
for  safe  keeping.  Sergeant  Fareiuharson  hov- 
ered round  the  bed  of  his  prisoner,  not  m  the 


capacity  of  a  .raoicr   h<>  if      •  1  •     • 

a   surgeon    who    l,a<l   j.nt    con   b,,,,        ,'  '"' 
c'Minination  of  the  i.Ltient       "T  \       ""    '"^'y 

tl.af  it   behoved    nn,       ' '^  "  ' "'^-^  «ere  such 
tl.an  those  o     a  j  "'  ,  V '.'''^  "^  r'-  ''-'«s 

."Lr;;:r:r'a'th;;''^„'i"T.°'--'.nse 
'"-  '>•"  th  si  1  of  t;  °''°"  "'■^•'■'■ 

-..,..  :;^tei:rs;:xr;:^er:.'''^ 

^^^   iUb   somothini-    to   sav    to    \r     ^      , 
'^ere/'  said  the  medical  nia^i   ''  ,  ,        ^'°''^°" 

1-ve  the  room  for  atn^niU."  r" '"^ 
"""ute  the  sufferer  and  Hu^h  T  ?  '""'^^^^' 
alone.  ^"^^    <^ordon    were 


"  Ask  her  to  come  in  "  sairl  fh,.    i   • 
"  I  iiked  her  face  •      h     •  '^>''"^'  "^^»- 

Hugh  Gordon  went  into  th.  r.. 
iound  Mary  Morton. 
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"  He  wants  to  st't-  Noii,"  hv  said  (luietly  ; 
"  would  \ou  mind  coming  ?  " 

The  girl  rose  from  her  seat  without  a  word. 

It  could  hardl\-  be  said  that  her  face  betrayed 
surprise,  but  there  was  an  I'xtra  tinge  of  colour 
showmg  through  her  sun  browned  skin  as  she 
followed  Hugh  Gordon  into  the  sick  chamber. 

She  did  not  hesitate  as  she  })assed  over  the 
threshold  with  him,  but  crossed  the  room 
noisele-  ly  and  (juickly  until  she  stood  beside 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  Hi:^  face, 
strangely  enough,  had  escaped  any  disfiguring 
injury  ;  he  did  not  look  particularly  terrible 
as  he  lay  therc,^,  significantly  still,  with  one 
soiled  hand  resting  upon  the  counterpane  of  the 
bed. 

Lightly  and  tenderly  she  i)laced  her  own 
soft,  cool  hand  on  his,  and  asked  if  there  was 
anything  she  could  do  for  him,  or  could  she 
send  for  a  minister  ? 

"  No,  no  ;  parsons  preach  too  much  of  the 
next  world  of  which  they  know  so  little,  and  too 
little  of  this,  of  which  they  should  know  so 
much,"  he  replied.  "  But  there's  one  thing 
you  can  do,  though  it's  not  for  me  to  ask  you 
to  do  it — _\ou  ha\-e  already  done  more  for  me 
than  1  can  properly  say.  Hut  I  think  there 
is  some  one  who  has  not  dealt  fairly  by  you. 
Jf   T    .^i.-^l    nnf   know    nerfectlv   well   that    before 
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morning  there  would  be  one  scapecjrace  less 
m  the  world,  I  would  hardly  dare  speak  to  you 
like  this. 

"  Listen  to  what  he  has  n;ot  to  say  " — he 
indicated  Htigh  (rordon  by  !.,dan(-in^'  in  his 
direction—"  and  don't  jud^i^e  him  harshly  ;  deal 

kindly  with  him,  deal  kindly " 

"  Mary,"  cried  Hugh  (xordon  at  this  point, 
as  if  he  could  not  refrain  any  loni,a^r  from  com- 
numicating  what  he  must  needs  tell  her,  "I'm 
Archie's  brother— the  Lord  Falkirk  they  sup- 
posed was  buried  on  the  Salt  Bush  Plains.  I 
di(ui't  think  it  mattered  that  you  should  know 

me  under  another  name " 

"  I  knew  you  were  not  what  you  represented 
yourself  to  be  from  the  very  first,"  said  Mary  ; 
"  and  when  on  Christmas  day  I  saw  your  brother 
your  relationship  was  clear.     I  think  you  might 

have  trusted  me,  seeing  that  you But  I 

don't   see   that   it   all    matters   so   much.     It's 
no  business  of  mine  anyhow." 

She  turned  from  him  who  now  stood  con- 
fessed as  Lord  Falkirk,  as  if  his  revelation  did 
not  particularly  interest  her  ;  then  again  turn- 
ing her  attention  to  his  brother,  asked  if  there 
was  anything  further  she  could  do  for  him. 

''  Make  your  heaven  in  this  world,"  he  an- 
swered, "  and  don't  wait  for  the  next  as  I  have 
done." 
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In  tlio  moantinio  T.ord  Falkirk,  otherwise 
Ifu-h  (lordon,  stood  in  tlie  centre  of  the  room 
with  a  set  vvhit^^  face.  Tliere  was  not  only  a 
look  of  jxiin  and  luiiniliation  npon  it,  Init  there 
was  the  look  of  one  who  had  begun  to  realise 
that  in  his  self-ccntredncss  he  had  made  a  fatal 
mistake.  For  a  minute  it  was  as  if  remorse 
had  fairl\-  conciuered  the  man,  and  left  him 
incapable  of  thought  or  action  ;  but  in  another 
instant  his  natural  imjmlses  came  to  his  aid  • 
he  stepped  (iiuckl\-  to  the  bedside  wIk^t  his 
brother  lay,  went  down  on  his  knees,  bowed  his 
head  and  cried  : 

"  Archie,  T  made  a  great  lui^^^ike,  and  see  now 
what  a  coward's  course  I  took.  Vou  see,  I 
thought  of  the  life  Fd  have  to  live  at  home, 
and  how  it  would  simply  be  to  break  with 
lather  and  x'ou  all  if  I  ^taved  the  whole  thing 
sickened  mv  very  soul.  I  acted  on  an  impulse 
I  can  hardly  account  for.  I  should  have  stayed 
with  you,  and  done  my  duty,  but  that  seemed 
impossible.  Now  T  can  see  the  trouble  I  must 
have  caused— is  it  too  much  to  ask  pardon 
of  you  ?  " 

"  Fve  nothing  to  pardon,  Ronald;  it  was  I 
who  was  the  scapegrace.  I  hit  go  back  to  father 
and  sister  ;  it's  not  too  late.  Just  go  outside 
for  one  minute,  old  boy  ;  V\q  something  to 
say  to  her." 
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The  i^\r\  knelt  by  tlie  bedside  of  Archie    who 
now  seemed    to  have  become    some  one    other 
than   his  old  self :    the  old  reckless  man  had 
passed  away,  and  the  no^x  and  better  self  was 
there  mstead  -death  works  wonderful  chanj?es 
The  lamp  on  the  table  burnt  steadily  ■    there 
seemed  a  solemn  hush  in  the  room,  only  broken 
bv    the    ever  weakening    voice    of    the^ufferer 
as^he  spoke  to  the  <;irl  earnestiv  and  tenderlv 
I  am  glad  vou  told  me  this,"  said  the  girl 
when  he  had  finished.  "  for  it  was  all  so  hard 
to  understand." 

;^Vnd  vou  promise  me  not  to  do  him  an 
injustice,  but  to  listen  to  his  side  of  the  story 
II  he  speaks  to  you  again  ?  " 

"  Ves,  if  he  speaks  again.  Rut  vou  have 
thought  enough  about  others  now  '  Is  there 
nothmg  else  I  can  do  fo,-  y()„  ?  " 

"rail  in  Ronahl.  and'thm,  perhaps,  vou 
wont  mmd  coming  back  and  staying  with^ne 
till  I    don't    think    it    will    be    xTrv    Ion- 

you   know.     I   foel   happi.M-   than    I    have   evei' 
done  before." 


m 


Ronald,  old  man,  it  was  a  sillv  thing  to 
Ihmk  you  were  ashamed  of  me  on  that  Christ- 
nias  day  at  '  Number  One  North,'  but  I  k('pt 
your  secret.     Is  Couch  outside  ?     \  .hould  like 
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to  say  a  word  or  two  to  him.  He  is  ono  of 
those  1,  n  who  strens^th.'ii  on^'s  faitli  in  human 
natiiro.  I  made  a  bi^:?  mistake  in  tliinkin-  that 
the  world  was  ^o  vvvy  ynUvn-thcro  is'  more 
good  than  evil  in  it  after  all,  if  one  onlv  tries 
to  see  it  ;   goodness  aionc  brings  hapjiiness," 

A  wan  dawn  light  stole  into  the  hushed  room 
where  knelt  three  people  bv  the  bedside  of  him 
who  was  prejvaring  to  depart  to  the  great 
unknown  and  silent  shore. 


m 


If 
■li''- 


"Sergeant,"  said  Major  Hill,  -oing  into  the 
next  room  with  an  awestricken  face,  "your 
prisoner  has  escaped.  He  is  no  longer  a  pris- 
oner of  the  (^rown--or  of  the  flesh.  I  think  that 
the  man -no  matter  ^^•hat  he  has  been— who 
would  lay  down   his  own   life   to  sa\'(>  that 


ot 


another,  has  sotue  chance  of  i^oing  to  a  better 
world." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    MYSTERY    SOLVED. 


T  N    the    Old    Country  there    was   great  com- 
X      motion   in    society    as    the    news    flashed 
over   the    wires    that     Lord    Falkirk    had 
rome  to  life  again  ;    and  tliat  the  man  who  had 
iKvn  mistaken  for  him,  and  buried  in  that  far 
Austrahan   desert,  was   only  a  steward    of    the 
^•cssel  m   which  his  lordship  had  sailed      The 
unfortunate   steward,    it    appeared,    had   stolen 
the  watch  and  some  pai)ers  belonging  to  Lord 
Falkirk  on  the  passage  out,  and  had  deserted 
a     Melbourne,    travelled  on   to   the   Salt   Bush 
ilains,   and    there    met   with    his    fate        The 
papers  and   watch  found  on  his  body  seemed 
to   prove   his   identity;     but   the   mystery   was 
clear  enough  now. 

The  heroic  way  Archie  met  his  death  pre- 
vented as  much  as  the  mention  of  the  other 
circumstances  connected  with  it  TIktc  wis 
not  a  man.  womnu,  or  child  in  or  around  Table 
Top  who  did  not  follow  his  body  to  the  grave. 
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There  was  not  a  ,i.^enuine  man  or  woman  in  the 
crowd  who  (lid  not  feel  that,  despite  all  his 
^y(^aknesses,  there  was  one  bra^-e  man  less  in 
the  world  :  after  all,  then^  is  more  ^veakness 
than  wiekedness  in  lif(.,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
IS  brought  about  by  not  being  taught  to  say 
No,"  early  in  Hfe.  ^ 

Lord  Falkirk  told  the  story  of  his  mvsterions 
disappearance   to    Mary   Morton   in    hi.  .imple 
straightforward  way. 

At  an  early  age  he  had  begun   to  think  for 
himself,    as   regarde.l   the   duties   and   responsi- 
bilities of   the   position  which   he   had   been 
born.     He    read     much.     One    of    the    truths 
which  came  home  to  him  was  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  nobilitv  earned  its  living  hv  fightin.^ 
and  goxvrning,  but  since  then  it  had^  forgotten 
its    duties    and    remembered    only    its    rights 
llus  was  clearly  demonstrated  to  him   by^  the 
perverted   and    unscrupulous   o})inir,ns   held   by 
Ins  own  father.     Seeing  that   it   would  b(^  im- 
P<^ss,ble    for    him    to   continue    lix-ing   at    home 
holding  the  views  he  did,  without  an  open  rup- 
ture with  his  father  and  peo])I(.   which  he  wished 
to  avoid,  he  looked  around  for  a  means  of  escape 
from  them.     And  when  on  that  eventful  morn- 
ing  of   lus   coming   of  age,   he   rose   early,    and 
walked  down   to  the  vivcv,  he  was  seized   with 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  go  out  into  the  world 


'lepondont   noithor  „p„„   l,,™litarv  rights  nor 
"Pon    socal    position.     He    had    take      1    boa 

-;-...;n,t';;.aTt,:!;;;rL':trs;;.:;:; 

;',""  ;™^   ^"--'ded.     He   had   not   intend  i" 

'  <;  l^m^  to  lea<i  his  people  to  think  '  t 

I'''      been    .Ironned,    b„t    possessed   as   l,e  was 

"■■til  his  one  K,eat  idea  to  ^-et  ri-ht  JZ  T> 

;;"tth,„kofth..possi,,ihtv;fs„'?hV;;n;,e- 

'""■     WalkniK   until    li,.   reache.I    a   provincial 

""".  <-ro«-ded  at  th.-  tnne  b,.cause  of  ,s  an     a 

'•'"■;  1'^  boar.led  a  fan.  „„obser^■ed    and  no 

-oded  to  London.     He  took  the  nan^e  o    Hu    ; 

.-on     but  not    having    sufficient  monev     o 

™i  at  a  r,f  ■    *'"'""    "'    ••^"    --^-'t 
■iiistiaha.     How    h.>    strn,™|ed    on    in    the 
;;«    «''.nt,y,    an.l    e^entnall      attaine,     to  1 
I«>^^1  H.n  of  coniparatixe  nealth  has  been  alreadv 
suffieu.tly   stated.     Ti,e   reasons   wh^    1  e        , 
not   reyea    his   identity-   to    Mary    Morton    t 
yl.om  l,e  had  now  conceived  rather  ,.orouZ 
a  njere  ad,niration,  lay  somewhat  deeper      't 
he  hardy  -aii-red  iricrhf  fu     i     ^i  ^^P^^-      i  nat 
of   M^J         f         '^         ''^  '^'^^'^^'  ^'^"tJ  nobility 
c.f    Map'^   nature,    and    that    she   on    her   nar^ 

"-understood    his    n.ot.ves    and    resentcV  h 
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But  thesp  things  wore  not  to  be  looked  back 
upon  ;    they  had  vanished  into  the  hnibo  of    a 
(hm  and  remote    jiast.     And  when  old  Morton 
and    Mary    returned    to    Svdnev,    Ronald    ^for 
we  give  him  his  true  name  w<^\;"^  accom})anied 
tluMu,    ostensibly    for   the    purpose^   of   assisting 
in  the  weary  and  tedious  lawyer's  business  in 
connection  with  the  flotation  of  the  "  Number 
One   North."     Three  weeks   later,   the   Arcadia 
steamed  out  of  Sydney  harbour,  carrving  among 
her  homeward  bound  jmssengers,  "  Henry  Mor- 
ton, r*:s(|.,  and  Miss  Morton,  and  f.ord  Falkirk." 
The  voyage  was  uneventful  in  most  ways  ;    the 
weather    calm,    and    the    passengers    a    (piiet, 
indifferent    set.     The    u^ual     sights    of    ocean 
diverted    them— the    living    hsh,    the    dolphins, 
the  i^early  nautilus  -and  the  davs  passed  pleas- 
antly and  happily.     Perim  passed,  the  sultriness 
of   the   Red   Sea   prostrated   sori  *>   of   the   lady 
passengers,  but  had  no  effect  upon  Mary,  inured 
to    the    heat    of    the    Australian    summer.     At 
night  a  full  moon  blazed  down  with  a  brilliance 
unknown  in  temperate  climes  ;    the  (}reat  Bear 
was  above  the  horizon,  looking  dim  and  insignifi- 
cant in  the  brightness  of  the  silver  moon  light. 
Ronald  and  Afary  stood  leaning  over  the  taff- 
rail  lookin.g  down  at  the  whirling  and  throbbing 
waters   of   thr^    wake,    in    which    huge   stars   of 
phosphorescence  danced,  swam,  and  apparently 
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sea    was    oily,    iv  fleet  intr    tl 


moon  in  a  loiii,^,  distorted  pateli  of  sil 


le 


the  sil 
beat  of  tl 


\er,  and 


enee  was  only  broken  by  the  rhythmieal 


111  the  ])atent  log. 


le  serew,  and  the  "  tin 


of  the  bell 


Mask 


Kjnald  si)oke  first.     "  I  wonder  wh 


ey  s  donig  now,"  he  said 


at  H 


arry 


Tom   has   ni 


anaged    to   eollar   vot 


gt't  in  for  Birralong.     It 


of    1 


oni 


and  whether 

es   enough    to 

seems  strange  to  think 
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as   a   real  ])olitician  ;     after   life 
g    cam]),    ])()lities    is    just    playing 


existence,  don't  you  think  .^ 


m    a 
with 


Oh,  but  look  at  tl 


le 


,^ets  in  !     The 
settled,  and  half  a  dozen  otl 


(00(1  Tom  \vill  do  if  he 


re's  that  alluvial  cpiestion   t(j  be 

push 


ler  reforms  to 
expect   he'll   find   it   heav 


through  ;     I 

than  the  '  Number  One  Xorth.'^    T 

politics  thoroughly  is  the  Ik 


ler  work 

o  go  in  for 

aviest  work  in  the 


world.     \Mio  was  the  poet  who  said  : 

"  Politics  ^   spend  your  life-  to  spare  the  world's 
Improve  eacli  unit  l^y  some  ])article 
Of  joy  the  more,  deteriorate  the  orb 
Entne.  your   own:    jwr  ])i()ht.  dismal  Io.-,s!" 

"  Browning's  the  only  man  who  could  have 
wr.ftten  such  unnmsical  hues,"  replied  Ronald 

-And  1  daresav  Tnm  u///  uear  himself  out  m 
h^'htmg  for  these  poor  dexils  of  fossickers 
against  the  Capitalists." 


'f 


3'o 


"  Doesn't     It    cill 


/iJi/f'ir, 


M.TI11 


loll! 


a  "(I 


-Marv 


ejaculated.  "  I  uukr  up  ui  uiv  cabm,  and  I 
can  t  bdu'vc  that  all  tliesc  tliin-^  luivc  hap- 
IH'ne(l.  H,,w  dilTfivnt  life  will  1k"  in  Hk-  futun." 
"  iJut  tlu-y  were  liapj))-  days,  wcRn't  tliey  ? 
I)')  you  rc'incinbcT  when  you  met  me  first  ?"    I 

was  niendiup  my  moles " 

"  Ves^  3fs,  of  course  I  do  :  liow  (  ould  I  for- 
get ?  And  \-ou  recollect  the  ni-ht  we  so  luarly 
Kot  bushed  in  the  dark,  comini;  from  lable 
lop  ?  Oh,  the\-  were  good  days  !  "  He  edgetl 
nearer  to  lier,  and  ])ut  out  his  hand  to  touch 
hers  as  it  la)-  on  the  taffrai!.  A  thrill  went 
through  him  as  he  noticed  that  she  did  not 
iiKA-e  ;  he  felt  a  contraction  in  his  throat,  and 
could  not  trust  himself  to  sperk. 

For  an  interminable  ]X'riod  of  seconds  they 
stood  thus,  gazing  down  into  the  boiling  water 
thrown  uj)  by  the  propeller.  At  last  Mary 
moved. 

"  It's  getting  so  late— I  think  I  ought  to  be 
going."  She  mox'ed  slightly  forward,  and  Ron- 
ald stepped  after  her  with  an  appealing  look 
on  his  face. 

'■  lUit  what  a  h(-aiitiful  night  it  has  b(>en  !  " 
She  walked  .slowlv  forward,  'vJonald  by  her  side. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  lifeboat  he  sei^rd  her 
hand. 

"  Marv  !  " 


■■■'•'"saiii7'^"-^"'^r^£ 


"  The  Mvshry   Sr/:r,/."  ,,j 

Sli-  I..okr,l  into  In.  ,.v,.s  u,tl,  a  happv   ..iiilc 

l^oiiald  ! 
Ami  for  tl„-  lir.t  tim.-  (I,,!,- lips  nu-t. 

Mvanuhik,   T,„n    .M,„„,„   1k„|  ,,„„,:,t„|   ,,„, 

;"")";;'y- ,  n^'  "uui,.  i„s  „„„.,,  ,a,.unv  ■   h 

orradth  ul     is   vicus     i,„i     !■       /, 
sDcrrl,,.-         '"  , '""^   -""I     Ills  stati'smanlike 

1..    "lol,.  c„I„„y.     H,.  was  the   first   member 
...  Austrafia  to  cl,an,p,„„  the  cause  of  Rec^o 
;">••  ,"':'"  '  ■•'--"    l-V-leratio,,,   a„,l   the   U™. 

:::S.   "^'  '""'^^'  "■ "-  '^"'"--'■^ 

one   to   h,s   «ed,h,,,,   but   Tout  stuck   to   his 

o? Rl      ,    -■  "'■'"'  '"'I''»'">Kly,  but  the  utetnber 
tor  Birralong  was  iuimovable. 

One  dav  iu   met  ITin^'  m,  i  t 

I'i."  to  asi.  after  tl.e  faL^''"'"'^'  "''"  ^•°"'-'' 

A    what  ^     A    conntcss  ^     \\hv     th.M,    i'. 

..-a„d-sad,.„k,  .oo„<,a..:v':;;.;;r;,j;:,: 
Har:,:tt';:t'b:c?.^^,::ii'.^r  ■;„-". 
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my  l^oy,  and  talc  no  nion    ti-u  k  with  women  !  " 
l(»ni   ^li(K)k    lian(l>   with    luni  ;     and    went    on 
to    addrc>s    a    nucting    at    the    New    15inalon;j 
Hotel. 

Politics  in  new  conntri.s  dilln  \ciy  much 
from  those  at  hinuv.  Where,  as  in  Au>tralia, 
the  i)nnci])le  of  paynu'nt  of  members  exists,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  self  comes  before  the 
State.  The  imj)ri)\i(lent  wi>li  for  everything' 
free,  and  obtain  their  wish,  at  the  e.\j)ense  of 
the  industrious;  then  the\-  cry  out  aj^ainst 
over  taxation,  forgettin-  that  in  this  world 
no  one  e\-er  gets  something  for  nothnig. 

The  working  class  in  crying  about  their 
rights  too  often  forget  their  resj)onsibihties. 
This  nuist  sot)n  be  brought  home  to  them. 

It  seems  rather  unfair  that  a  man  paying  little 
or  no  Im])erial  taxation  should  ha\e  the  same 
vote  as  a  man  i)aying  hundreds  a  year,  even 
granted  their  intelligence  is  e(iual  ;'  this  has 
arisen  simj)ly  from  the  comi)etition  of  Parties 
to  gain  jxnver  and  office.  If  this  equality  is 
used  for  selfish  ends  only,  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  country,  it  m.-  have  to  be  taken  back 
again. 

In  a  business  comi)any  xotes  are  given 
according  to  shares,  and  will  ne\er  alter;  it  is 
the  only  fair  method. 

We    have    spoiled    our    working    class;     the 


t 


"  T!tc  .\rystcyy  Solved"  ,,, 

c'ulri'"    '';""'•;•'   So^'ifen,    i„    fact,    i.    drivinK 
ap  ta    on,  o    th.  c„„„,rv,  and  „i,|„n,t  capital 

'  o    Ku   country  can  make-  any  progress      The 

Anstra  ,ans  know  tins  ;    tl.c.v  wonder  ulu-  tl 
'""f """   ■V-'ins  s.ationarv,    bu.    n,...    tr  ■ 
"  ^"nk..  at  tl„.  roof  of  allans.     Their  vision  il 

Pamelnal,  clul.lish,  and  without  breadth 

lol.t.eal  economy,  as  a  rule,  does  not  trouble 

Coiomal  legislator  there,  whose  efforts  are 
'I"  ''"l    ".    the    man,    towards    preserving   his 
-at   and   the  salary  accruing  ;    the  best  "n.cn 
"-"MMUence    disgusted  with   the  corruption' 

•l">  «v  annnid  th,.„,,  give  pohties  a  ui.le  berth 

;;;;„;;;■""•;  "--"'v-   strictly    to    their   own 

'     nuss.      I  Ins  ,s  ,|„,  circun,stauce  that  ,„,li- 

Ut  s  .o  heavily  agahist  Imperial  Federation- 

uimciut  j)artncis. 

Ton,  .\torton  sa^^  the.  root  of  the  e^■il  and 
f.Hight  w,tl,  all  his  „,igl,t  against  it.  Hnt  he 
»as  one  a.nong  ,nany-  a  voice  crying  in  the 
w,  derness-  and  a,  ,a.t,  fca,.ed   by^hi^  oppo,,! 

nt.  and  d,shked  by  those  of  his  own  party 
"  IHS  s  ra,gl,tfo,.wardness,  he  was  shonUlered 
""  "'  Z''!^'  '-■""""y.  to  take  the  post  of  Age„t- 
'■-""■a     ,„    I.on.lon,    with    a    knighthood    for 

Henry    Morton    endeavoured   to   settle   down 
111  iin.t,dand.  but   fho  noU  ..(  .1.,,   k     , 

-     ---     c^.,^     L^u.-^ii     V\  clh     too 
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stroll-  for  liiin.  He  j^rcw  ivstlcss,  prcvisli  ;  lie 
wanted  to  discard  liis  coat  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  refused  to  wear  a  top  hat.  He  waiteci 
until  Tom  came  home,  but  coukl  wait  no  lon^^er. 
So  he  took  shij)  hack  to  Australia,  und.'r  pretence 
of  lookiii-  after  some  Sydney  property,  leaving 
Mar\-  and  Ronald,  who  had  been  cjuietly  mar- 
ried on  reaching  London,  haj^jMly  settled  in 
Br}aiiston  Scpiare. 


U^-HSifc: 


n 
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^HAPTI-R  IX. 

LOXDOX. 

i'""'.    ^'"""■>„!™^   'I.cssin«   for   ,li„„,r 

outside  of  London.  '^  '"'''' 

t'pon    liis    dressini:   t;d)l<-    I  i^- 
•"^'-         "H'    Karl   and   Countess   of   Binno.l- 
biirn  n-,,„est  th.  pl.asnro  "  etc       [    . 

;'";-lf-     ''I-nO-AIaryaconnt..s-     lutd    : 

she  often  chaffs  Ronald  abont  the     in  en 

the     Number  One  Xortli  '  ^  "  '^     " 

Chani^e  of  fortune  had  not  in  any  u-.v-d/   ,     . 
^^iary,  who  remained  the  ^  u.l-  /^  ^''^ 

she  was  in    Vnstraha  '  ^'"affected  girl 

I....-  K.......  -'"'^^^!^'^-      ^-'--'on  gou-ns  enhancer! 

-'    —J,  ana  .ne  wore  some  of  the  J3reims^ 

3I-, 


ts-y 
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family  jewels,  but  uithout  affectation,  without 
the  "side"  so  freqiientlv  assumed  by  the 
noHvcaux  yichcs. 

Since   tlie   death   of   hvv   fatlicr,    Ladv   Janet 
had    come    to    hNe    with    lie,-    brotiier    and    Ins 
wife,  and  she  and  Mary  !iad  become  the  ch^est 
of   friends.     At    (Hnner    this   eveniu.^,    the   onlv 
otlier   -nests  xxeiv  Sir   WiUiam    IJhuk,   a   nsni'^^ 
youn-  pohtician,  for  whom  Ins  ])artv  jMvdicled 
the    premurship   one    day,   and    Rob    Ikixter    a 
prominent  Sociahst,  and  Member  of  the  Labour 
larty,    whom    Ronald    h.ad    met    in    Austraha 
and  often  asked  to  his  house,  for  the  purpose 
of   better  understanding  the  aims  and  objects 
of  that  rather  heteroi^x'iieous  j)art\-. 

Conversation  naturally  drifted  "into  jx.litics 
llu"  South  African  War  was  jn.t  over,  and  we 
iiau  mnchlled  throu-h  as  usual.  Kverythini,^ 
was  in  confusion  ;  our  .threat  public  departments 
were  disor-ani  cd  ;  while  ominous  whisi)erin!.s 
uere  current  A  i^r,,y,^  scnulal  in  connection 
with  the  victualing  (,f  ihe  .\riny  ;  not  only  had 
th-re  been  buni^lin-  by  soldiers,  who  are  seld(,m 
business  men,  but  there  had  been  j'lave  errors 
on  tne  administr.ai\-e  side  also. 

I)iMnissinj4  the  servants  between  the  serving 
of  coiirss,  lor  the  talk  was  conhdential,  argu- 
tnents  ,i^rew  on  (-ach  >idc. 

"  IVrmaiK'n:   Olhci  ddom,"  said  Sir  William, 
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"inial  u'liosn  ,i,.ath  blow  I  shall  st 
^t  IS  at  thr  root  of  half  our  si 
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rive 
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in  administratiw  aM 
"I'Mits    ]ia\-(>    to    (iqviid 
rosy  clu'ckod^  old  r^viul 
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ives 
and 


oppiness 

H^  heads  of  depart- 

upon    these  well    fed, 

nu'i),  who  ha\-e  all  tlieir 


eeu  sinipiv  elerk>,  with   the  clerk's 


initiati\ 


Aiull 
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routine  anno\-s  and 


'"I'v    a    snub    xvA.\y    [or    th 
'^'"•^"1^  -ind  new  i.leas,  who  ,1 
l^ound,  old    fashionr.l 


"">-    "lit    of    their    daih 
^''"  ;    thev  hav( 
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lafes  at  the  hid, 


apath 
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"1  iHMn.^M-einoved  from  the  d( 


ii<)\vada\s   are   th 


years  a,^o,  when  Ral/ 


same   as   thev 


■^  ;     ^ivin^i;-   hi 
same   brainless 
^(',    it    he   i)ersists, 
■partment.     Thinos 
\ven>   twentv 


<-'atic   novel  -tlu>    Rabounl 
the     Hand 


'^ac  wrote  his  ii\\\\{  \\ 
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pensions, 
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P'^'Kl  .'"  (jueried   Ronald 
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main-  of  fiuMu  without  1 
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;"  ."l"H"istn,lnv  alTnir.  Iu,v,.  ,v(  )o  Iw  p    ,v,.,l 

'"";'•""•''  '•l-"""->"r-l,ilo„lval,„„t|H.  I,,,.,  of 
;■"■"""■•   ""-   nn,>t   lK,v.,   an.i   ,t   i.  absolute 
.■.-•essarv    that    tlKtv    sh„„|d    |,„    ,„,„,,  ; 

X  .so..o,,,,,,,,i,v  „,,,,,., ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,  ,,,_^;,,,, 
NMiat  (If)  you  say,  .Mort'm  ?  " 

■' \\VH.  .■v.-rvthi,,,.  i,  „,„,,„-,„„„,  I,,,,. 
">a  ,oo,„al    th,.   th,„,    „,a,    ,„os,    „„p,-„ss,.s 
"■  '"■'"''^'l'^'  -^    <'"■    '«.ela«.i   wav  i„    „hi,l, 
;'    """"«   •;iT'-^   '"■   ""''""v   ar.    ,,itchfork„| 
"to  n-s,,o„s,b,e  positions  without   ha^•i„,   ha,i 
■-•   -St  tra,,,,,,.lo,-, I,,  ,,,,,,,     U-hv,  vofv  f.nv 
of  t   -,■„,„„,„,.,  ,f  I,,.,  „,,„  i,„„tl„.'..i,v 
""'.''™l-,  ;-•"■'  ^'V,.a,-.     What  an.  ,h,.  ,p,a   -' 
^■•at,o„s     o.     l,an,,,,,„K,    „„.     p,-,,,,,^     ,    ,    , 

'-'     "s-a  ---.tan,    lh„.n.v   of  sp....,.h,    ,,|,Kh 

-  a    a„v  ra,,.  ,,„r,„.,,l  to  ,nal<..  h„„  obnoxio, 
"  "  '■   I'-f-      i-l"s  post   uas  ,ivo„  i,i,„  as 

:,'''"■'■'-;>  -|.  -a  sort  of  pohticalblacknuUI- 
■»  't   was  i,„p,.,|   t|,a,   I,,  ,„„„,|  I 

Wliat    (iocs    h,.    ,1„  J        He    nv.l-..  I  / 

sp..h(s,    wntcs     „„pn„l(.„t    dispatches     ami 
">'-■■•'•■'■'-  n,  ,„af,(.,s  (,f  „.h,.h  1,(.  is  con,,  IcH 
■«.."-„,,  ,-a,si,,,  a  s,.,n,,  ,,f  ,,,,,,.,,.,,,,:,   , 
""■     •■"I""'.    "iHch    will     ,u,(l„     ,„(.    „oH<     , 
«-u.rat,ons    of    patic,,,    and    cotnp,,,.,,,     „„' 
It  urtatnlv  looks  as  tho,„h  vo„  plac.l  par  v 
•luosttons    I,c,(„-c    .1...  0.„„„.ys  goo(,    ,.,  'i     :,: 


Loudon. 

land,    oll,.rwis,.,    l,ou    ran    ^■o„    ...plai,,    ,   ''! 
-iKli  s,,,.-,„,e„s  i„  the  .Ministry  =  " 

"Vn,    «onl,l    have   sound '  business    men    in 

tlx'.v  be  easy  to  ,^e.  =     Business  n  en    as  a        ' 

-r ;';'-*'"'^''<'-.nn,en.st „,,;,;:,•,■:, a  ^^.' 

01  ,  con,,.,  eome  !  -  ..jarulated  Morion   ■■  if. 
"o   so  bad  as  ,i,at  !     Hxereise  a  little  jud-ment 
ndsurely.out,,,si.xl„„,,,redandodj„;b's 

Mi.m    best,  and    I     .■  al«a\s  b.-m  slrn,  1-   h.- 

hi;;;::r",'"r '^""""^'""  ^■" ■^■"^^'- 

Mubit.  I   In    these   ,.ern,anent  ofliei,  s.     Few 
',';-V;f*""."avev,sitedon,-Colonn.s,     y^ ,' 

-Mai shall    Islanc  s  ?     \\\.ll     j    ,..,„    .   ,,  ,   ' 

B.nuo.tl,,otS.l„ey,l'd.^;;';- 
of  the  „-„up,  uhen  last  on  this  side,  railed  e      v 
<lay  for  a  n,onth  to  see  the  hea.l  o    the    em  , 
"-  .  l>ut  was  kept  at  bav  ^..  an  old  a,  d      ,    , ; 

pom     that  (.erniany  was  bn-akini;  her  trentv 
-Inch  provKles  '  that  ships  of  both  State    sn„' 

aHrespeetsre..proeallyeni„ye,p,altreatn    n 
as    ".11    a.    most    faxonred    nation    trc^atment  ■ 

•iiid   merchan<lis,.  of  wi,,. .-  .'".'"'"<'". 

-■■-.■-•-■vi   oiij^ni  iinj)orted 
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b\-   the  subji         of  oithor  Cf^^ 

ever   fl-ur     !     .  '-^'^^''^'   '"1^''^'"   what- 

ever Ua^r^   shall  not  hr  habk-  to  ■^n^■    .h 

Th,.  fn-  f  '"  '^^  '^"-^"  ^'">^I  power  ' 

her  second  vovacr,.    m,,--  Ff<)rost.     ()n 

/.-o    .n.i  %"'.  ^'""  -"^"^   ^^-as  increased  to 

^4.0,  and    o.vn    dnnkin..^    wat.T   refused      Yo, 

havni.  the  n.>nrv.  and  th.T.  hrin.Mn   f  .  T 

^^-  r^—  j-d  to  ,-et„rn  to  s; ;:;:::;:' 

causing  a  heavy  loss  to   tl.-  owne  tV   ^   '  ' 

be   mentioned   that   ves-els  of  '"^•'' 

can    trade    with    tl  r  ''  "^^"^^'-^Jitv 

satisfaction    could    be    had    from    ih      r' 
Consulate  at   Sx-dnm-    K  ^^^^-inan 

-5    fnrH.  '^3  cine),   but   an   intimation   that 

a  lurther  impost   of    .>o    nv.,-i-.  ^ 

copra  exported  had   b  ^'"'   ^°"   ^^"   ^^^ 

-Inch  meant  total  prohibitli^'^tuti-U   {T' 
repeated  calls  at  our  l<orei<n,  ^ ';''"' "^ ^^^' ^^ter 
bein-  nut  off  u-iH       ;''''>^"  ^ihce,  each  time 
c  n^   put  oil   ^uth  platitudes,  called  on  me 


•m, 


London. 
coptibilitios  ;      and     wh-i     th.     F.     •         ^   ^'' 

f".-  iron  uo,-l.  forC":,  J,;"^-^,  '"  "'^  '^^^'^^ 
">^'"V  would  not  I,,.  1   .^V^  ^''' -'■'''''  <'^^^ 

—^  another  stron,  article  in  "y, t'?*  ' 

threaten  n-^  rof-ili-.f;  V  ^nundcrcr, 

articles;    lernanv",'"^'"'^-'^-    ^'°!'   '^ose 

in  ten  days  word  eamc     om  th     p'"'  '"°"S''' 
tliat  Germanr  Iv,  I  ""-'  '^"''^'en  Office 

Joct.onabn:L'r    CZt-V"';'"  ''"  "''- 

aciaimf„...,o,„,„,^;t'    -G^tT"^^^^^ 
"lent,   which   thev  u^ll   ,  /,  "^  ^'^^"^^^^  ^^ov'crn- 

^^'Jiat  the  Foreign  Office  b?  r^''^'^^^^^'^ 

failed  to  do-n     ni      1        7-   '^^  "'"'^  "^^^liods 

Germans    copy    labels  'an  ?     P^^'nsula, 

xvifh  ; ^-.r     ^^^"'    ^"^^    counterfeit    mnrtc 

'  ^=^^i'^'^"^y>  '"^'iu  no  justice  can  be  had  " 
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"  Xow  \-ou  arc  spcakini;  a,^aiiist  Cicrnianv," 
said  Janet  :  "  but  I  bclirvc  that  in  -onic  things 
thev  niana.^c  tlicir  poHtieal  atfair>  better  than 
we.  I  remomber  when  I  was  in  I'xiiin  meeting 
onr  Ambassador,  wlio  tohl  me  that  the  dernians 
ran  tlie  whole  ron!itr\-  as  it  it  were  a  hnge 
con  nei^dal  nndertaking  ;  that  thev  liad  a 
Council  of  business  experts,  to  whom  U'chnical 
difficulties  were  reft-rred,  and  that  they  met, 
reported  on  cases,  and  achised  the  heads  of 
departments  on  every  i")oint,  thus  keeping  them 
jH^^ted  in  the  \v\\  hitest  altairs.  \\'h\-  ean't 
we  do  the  -^ame  m  oni'  Coloiual  and  Indian 
departments  ?  " 

"  Ah,  \()U  mav  well  ask  that,  Janet,"  replied 
Ronald.  "It  is  the  ([uesdoii  everv  thinking 
politician  has  been  asking  himself  lor  years — 
and  yet  nob()d\-  will  come  forward  with  jX'rse- 
verance  enough  to  carry  it  through.  This 
retaliation  scheme  of  ('hamberlain's  is,  alter 
all,  simplv  applying  business  i)rinciples  to 
political  life  ;  but  people  won't  see  it  in  that 
way,  and  the  Cobdenites  faint  with  horror  at 
the  very  name  of  the  great  Joseph.  {Pro- 
tection !  thev  cry — and  it  carries  the  panic 
that  "  Wolf"  did  to  our  ancestors  among  their 
sheep.  Defoe  said  \-ery  truly,  that  you  can  do 
anything  if  \-ou  have  a  catchword.  '  Here  are 
ten    thousand    honest    fellows,'    he   sa\s,    '  who 
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art'  willing  to  sell  tlicir  ]i\-c^  in  rit^ditinj:,^  against 
l'()|H'i\',  \\ith()\it  l.iiowiiiL;  wlK'thcr  Popcrv'  is 
a  man  or  a  horse'  '[']\c  la>t  flection  \var> 
snpj)o-(v,l  to  1)1'  fon^ht  on  the  merits  of  I-'iscal 
Reform.  The  Kadical  raised  the  er\',  '  ("hinose 
sla\er\','  t!i''  ("onntr\'  took  it  \\\\  and,  without 
thinking  for  them^el\■e^,  blindly  ru>he(l  int(j 
the   tiaj)." 

"  'W'S,  hut  thev  wt're  rather  tired  of  he  late 
("iO\-ernment,  which  had  been  pla\ing  i  fool 
and  had  been  t(K)  long  in  ]K)wer.  I  ha\'e  no 
doubt  that  a  rest  will  do  them  good,"  (■hi|)ped  in 
Baxter. 

"  I  wonder  if  iMscal  iveform  can  ha\-e  an\'- 
thing  to  do  with  the  snobbei-\-  of  the  ihitidier,  ' 
Morton  put  in.  "  Shopkee})er  is  a  little  loath- 
some to  the  uj)[X'r  and  upj)er  middle  classes, 
yet  it  is  as  a  nation  of  shojikeejx'rs  that  we  must 
have  our  existence.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
for  the  leisured  class  to  affect  a  total  ignorance 
of  business  metliods,  and  you  see  the  result — 
very  few  of  the  old  families  can  live  in  their 
own  }:)laces,  and  have  to  re-establish  themselves 
witli  American  dollars  made  in  tratle,  or  wf)rk  ; 
they  prefer  the  former.  The  whole  fabric  of 
luiipire  is  maintained  to  promote  trade.  I^^oreign 
countries  must  exist  for  the  same  })urposc — so 
that  instead  of  desj^ising  trade,  we  should 
apotheosise  it.     Mrs  Professional  will  not  speak 
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to  Mrs  Mamifacturcr  ;  Mrs  Wholosalr  will  not 
iccrivc  Mrs  Retail  ;  they  iiia\-  both  sell  llannrl, 
but  it's  the  (juantity  ;  the  greater  the  quantity 
the  less  the  stigma." 

"  Surelv  we  do  that,"  said  his  sister,  "  at 
least,  in  so  far  as  the  I>irthda\-  honours  ot 
recent  years  seem  to  be  eonneeted  with  the 
("irocer\'  business  and  the  Xe\vsj)aper  trade." 

Morton  lauglii'il.  "  \'()U  art>  no  longer  an 
.\ustraliari,  that's  e\ident,"  he  said. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  dessert  being  on  the  table, 
Hlack  and  Ronald  were  (liseussingCdiamberlain's 
policv,  Ba.xter  listening  in  silence^  all  the  time. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  altogether  ap])ro\-e  ot 
it,"  said  IMaek  ;  "  taxation  of  anv  sort  is  a  thing 
to  be  handled  very  gently  and  eireum-yectly. 
We  are  all  born  free  into  this  worUl  of  ours, 
bat  arc  taxed  all  through  our  existence  in  it, 
and  overtaxed  when  we  lea\'e  it  —a  mean  ad- 
vantage, as  both  our  (Mitry  and  departure  are 
much   a'^ainst   our   will.     Most   of   the   el<    Ujrs 

o 

have  come  to  think  that  the  terms  l^nglishmen 
and  Free  Trader  are  synonymous.  Protection, 
to  them,  savours  of  frogs'  legs  and  horse  saus- 
ages— and  I  doubt  if  it  will  go  down." 

"  We  will  have  to  force  them  to  see  the  value 
of  it,"  answered  Ronald.  "  Surely  our  educa- 
tion will  teach  people  to  think  !  The  dullest 
of   persons   can   see   that   we   pay   many   taxes 
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for  Iin})erial  and  local  purpotcs  ;  for  the  up- 
keep of  onr  Xa\-v  and  Arniv  to  jirotcct  our 
commerce  ;  all  of  which  is  a  lirst  charge  upon 
our  manufacturers,  before  they  can  declare 
their  jMoht.  We  open  up  markets  abroad  at 
\ast  expenditure  of  treasure  and  blood,  and 
what  ach'antage  do  we  get  ?  None  :  we  allow 
the  foreigner  to  traile  in  our  colonies  and  at 
home  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  oursehcs — 
in  short,  we  keep  our  markets  oi)en,  pay  all 
expenses,  and  make  a  j>resent  of  them  to  the 
foreigner.  Do  they  in  any  way  recij)rocate  ? 
Only  by  charging  us  a  heavier  duty  in  their 
own  markets.  We  import  thousands  of  Um<, 
of  rotten,  tinned  American  beef  yearly,  and  yet 
groan  under  agricultural  depression.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  behaves  in  this  foolishly 
extravagant  and  laxish  spirit  :  it  will  be  fatal 
to  the  Empire,  besides  being  unfair  to  the 
British  ratepayer,  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue. 
The  foHMgner  nni^t  be  made  to  pa\-  the  same 
ratio  of  taxes  on  his  goods  for  the  use  of  our 
market  that  we  ])ay — then  wc  shall  be  on  an 
equal  footing.  It  is  like  one  man  keeping  a 
shop,  ])aying  all  the  expenses,  and  letting  his 
oi)ponent  trade  there  free.  Another  anomaly 
of  our  (iovermnent — we  keep  out  aliens,  yet 
admit  free  the  result  of  their  labour,  which  is 
responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of  our  panper- 
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practically  payin;<  a  houiitv  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing uj)  an  ai>pearance  of  I-"nv  Trade,  and  de- 
cei\'ing  ourselves. 

"  We  ask  nothing  more  than  fair  plav,  but 
we  do  not  get  it  under  the  proent  regime,  and 
it  is  nnpossible  that  we  should  ;  our  whole 
I'iscal  system  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 

Ihe  I->read  Bogey  need  not  frighten  us; 
the  registration  fee  of  a  shilling  was  not  felt  ; 
and  bread  itself  is  n\  h  too  cheap.  The 
working  man  is  a  Protectionist  -see  e\-ery  act 
of  Trades  Unionism— yet  \'otcs  Free  Trade. 
W hy  .^—because  he  i^  afraid  of  raising  the 
price  of  bread.  Look  through  die  housekeeping 
of  the  working  man,  xou'll  be  horritied  at  the 
enormous  waste  that  goes  on.  Make  his  bread 
a  little  dearer,  and  he  will  be  more  careful  of 
it.  A  farthing  a  loaf  is  a  small  sacrifice  to  pay 
for  i)atriotisni  b\-  the  stay  at  home,  yet  there 
are  men  ready  to  die  for  their  country  for  a 
shilling  a  day." 

Baxter  here  spoke  for  the  first  time.  "  \\'e 
mustn't  have  any  tax  upon  food,"  he  said, 
"  which  will  raise  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
working  man.  Taxes  should  fall  upon  those 
best  able  to  pa\-  them,  in  my  o[)inioii." 

"  And  yet  yon  woukl  give  the  working  man 
the  same  vote  as  the  man  who  pays  ten  times 
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the    amount    in    taxes  ?  "    asked    15Iack  ;     hut 
"axtor  made   no   reply,  and    P>kick    continued: 
"  I    doubt    if    \-oui-   \vorkin,ij    men    are    .Ljri/eful 
I  for  the  vast  charities  kept  up  entirely  for  tlieir 

ben.  lit,  and  to  which  the\-  subscribe  so  little. 
When  shouting  about  their  ri-hts  do  they  con- 
sider their  responsibilities,  and  how  the\'  would 
fare  if  left  to  their  own  devices.  Many  people 
are  withdrawing  their  subscriptions  already,  so 
sick  are  they  at  the  conduct  of  the  working 
class  nowadays." 

"That     is     rather     outside     the    question    at 
present,"  answered  the  cunning  Baxter. 

"  I  do  not  think  that,   under  Chamberlain's 
scheme,  the  cost  of  living;  would  be  ai)preciably 
raised,"   said    Ronald.     "  What,   after  all,   is  a 
farthing  a  loaf  to  the  working  man  ?     Suppose 
that  it  reaches  sixpence  a  week,  he  should  save 
that  amount  in  tea,  ui)on  which  the  tax  would 
be  reduced,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  many 
articles  which  we  do  not  grow  ourselves.     Thus 
we  should  have  more  employment  for  the  growth 
and  manufactureof  articles  of  real  British  origin." 
"  We    rather   aim    (speaking    for    mv    party) 
at   shorter    hours    than   more   work,"    dril}-   re- 
marked Baxter. 

"  J^iit  don't  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
idiotic  to  a  degree  to  tax  the  things  that  do  not 
compete  with  us,  and  to  admit  free  tliose  which 
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do  ?  "  a^kcd  Ronald.  "  A  Rearrangement  of 
the  taxation  scheme  is  all  that  is  recinired— 
the  total  sum  paid  need  not  hi'  larger  ;  instead 
of  taking  it  out  of  the  left  i)oeket  it  will  come 
out  of  the  right." 

"  lint  do  yon  not  thiid<,  \\\\  I.ord,  that  the 
tendency  of  Protection  i>  to  increase  the  duties 
all  round  ?  It  is  not  the  beginning,  but  the 
end  of  I-iscal  Reform  that  I  dread."  ^ 

"  'J"he  tendency  of  all  taxation  is  tov\ard> 
increase,"  replied  Ronald,  "  so  long  as  the 
Socialists  want  everything  free  at  the  expc-nse 
of  the  industrious  and  thrifty.  Let  us  put  our 
trust  in  the  coming  generation  to  manage  their 
affairs  ;  we  need  not  assume  that  they  will  be 
less  able  to  do  so  than  we.  Taxation  must  be 
suited  to  the  times  in  which  we  li\e.  Sixty 
years  ago,  heavy  sea  freights  })rotected  us; 
now  the  freights  are  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
negligeable.  In  old  da\s  it  was  only  exjiensiNe 
articles  that  were  carried  ;  now  anything  that 
comes  is  taken.  I  read  some  \-erses  tlu'  other 
day  whicli  ])ut  the  jiosition  well  ;  the  poem 
was  called  '  (^argoes,'  and  read  thus  : 

"  Ouinquiroinc  of  Ninevi'Ii.  from  distant  Ojiliir. 
Rowing:;  homo  to  haven  in  sunny  rak-stiiu'  ; 
With  carpo  of  ivory 
And  A[H's  and  Peacocks, 
Sandalwood,  cedarwood,  and  sweet  white  Wine." 
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lliat  was  in  the  days  of  heavy  freights, 
hsteii  to  the  cargoes  of  modern  days  : 
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■  Dirty  British  Cf)ster  with  a  salt  caked  smoked  stack 
Hutting  through  the  channel  in  the  mad  March  days  ; 
Witli  a  cargo  of  Tyne  Coal, 
Koad-rails,  pig  lead, 
Firewood,  ironware,  and  cheap   tin  trays."  • 

Mary  at  this  moment  gave  the  signal  ;  Janet 
and  she  rose  and  left  the  room  ;  Janet  saying 
to  Mr  Ba.xter  as  she  left  : 

"  The  working  men  are  our  masters,  Mr 
Baxter,  it  ib  (juite  evident." 

"  1  hope  that  they  soon  will  be,"  replied  the 
Labour  Member. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  a  ])ause,  and 
then  Sir  William  reopened  the  conversation. 

"  With  regard  to  our  shipping  industry,  will 
not  our  carrying  powers  be  reduced  by  the 
exclusion  of  manufactured  goods  ?  Surelv,  if 
you  stop  the  importation  of  cheap  Ami  ican 
and  German  iron,  you  will  so  raise  the  cost  of 
production  that  the  shipyards  will  cease  to 
work  at  a  profit,  which  means  that  they  will 
cease  to  work  at  all." 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  in  danger  there,"  said 
Ronald.  "  The  great  over  production  and  specu- 
lative building  would  be  cut  down,  but  the 
work   would   remain   steady.     Vou   see,   if   the 
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freights    can    be    kept    iip^    the    building    must 
l)rosper.     What  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  ? 
As    we     allow     the      iermans,     Russians,    and 
all  European    nations   to  trade  to  our  Eastern 
colonies  without  restriction,  they  are  generally 
ousting  us  from  the  trade  of  our  own  Empire. 
During  the  twelve  years  from  1891  to  1902  (I 
have  the   Jigures  here)  the  tonnage  of  British 
shij)s   through    the   Suez   Canal   had    decreased 
by  150,000  tons  ;  the  Cierman  trade  has  increased 
irom  870,000  tons  to  2%  millions  ;    the  French, 
I'iussian,  Jaj)anese,  all  have  increased— all  have 
taken  away  a  j^ortion  of  our  shipbuilding  trade 
as  well  as  our  command  of  the  freights  of  the 
world.     l{\'erywhere    it    is    the    same.     Lei    us 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  see  that 
i;  we  can  onlv  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  our 
Mercantile    Marine,    the   growth   of   t'ue   builder 
is    bound    to    follow.     The    Free    Traders    are 
making  a  great  deal  of  the  present  state  of  the 
cotton   trade,   but   th(>y  eithm"  don't   or   won't 
recollect  that  we  are  just  at  the  end  of  a  j^eriod 
<)t    great    scarcit\-    in    raw    cotton.     The    190^ 
American  crop  was  a  laihue,  that  of  1904  was 
p'ent(H)us  ;  naturall\-  there  is  a  boom.     Hut  we  are 
losingin  comparison  with  the  protected  countries." 
"  To    be    Mue,"    said     15axter    thoughtfully, 
"  there  are  :iiany  things  to  be  ta.xed  before  we 
touch  food— Land  values^  for  instance." 
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"  Vou  Socialists,"  broke  i.i  Morton,  "  will 
tax  capital  out  of  the  country." 

"  No  ;  I  honestly  believe  that  our  excessive 
expenditure  is  due  to  the  incompetence  of  our 
Members  of  Parliament ;  there  are  too  many 
lawyers  only  seeking  their  own  advancement  in 
the  House  they  pluck  the  goose  that  squeals  the 
least  and  their  v/hole  time  is  occupied  in 
finding  out  new  and  plausible  forms  of  taxation, 
to  pay  for  their  experimenting  and  quixotic 
sentime  -<;alism." 

"  I  daresay  we  will  stretch  our  consciences 
to  overlook  the  taxing  of  food  when  we  have 
exhausted  all  other  means  of  taxation,"  replied 
Baxter  ;  "but  you  can't  get  over  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a  continued 
increase  in  trade  these  last  two  years." 

"  By  figures  you  can  prove  everything  or 
nothing.  These  totals  represent  Continental 
goods  that  are  not  manufactured  here,  but 
only  pass  through  our  ports  for  cheaper  freight  • 
they  swell  our  e.vports  but  not  our  i)rofits." 

Sir  William,  rising  and  glad  to  change  the 
subject,  said  :  "  The  unemployed  question  will 
require  attention  by  the  (iovernment  without 
delay,  and  should  come  to  the  front  early  in 
the  j)rogramme  of  both  parti(>s,  for  it  is  a  con- 
stantly recurring  question.  Of  course  we  all 
know   tiiat   a   percentage    i)f   the   so  called    un- 
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cinployt'd  are,  in  reality,  iiiRMiiployabk'  ;  loafers 
and  wasters  of  the  lowest  kind,  who  iu>ver  have 
done  a  day's  work  in  their  lives  ;  but  nobody 
ran  question  the  tact  that  there  are  very  many 
decent  men  who  are  (juite  willing  to  work,  if 
they  could  only  hnd  emj)loyment.  The  men  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  want  cheaj)  bread 
at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  districts, 
while  it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate  the  land  ; 
yet  we  make  the  Agriculturist  a  grant  which 
is  again  a  bounty — not  free  trade.  Hack  to 
the  land,  give  small  holdings,  but  under  our 
present  Fiscal  Policy,  a  man  can  never  make 
a  small  holding  pay  ;  prices,  owing  to  foreign 
competition,  won't  allow  a  man  to  make  a 
Hving.  If  we  want  people  to  live  on  the  land, 
we  must  do  one  of  two  things — either  we  must 
tax  foreign  grain,  or  free  the  land  from  all 
taxes.  Why  should  the  agricultural  po{)ula- 
tion  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
the  great  manufacturing  centres  with  cheap 
food  ?  Another  deterrent  to  land  settlement 
is  the  excessive  taxation.  A  man  builds  a  house, 
and  the  authorities  pounce  down  on  him  at  once 
and  tax  it  beyond  all  payable  results — the 
result  being,  that  men  prefer  to  let  their  cot- 
tages go  to  ruin.  We  cannot  blame  the  landlord. 
,\  cottar  pa\s  {5  lo  /"h  foi-  house,  garden,  and 
land — a  rent  that  yields  no  prcjiit  to  the   Land- 
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lord,  yet  the  latlor  is  called  upon  to  do  repairs  to 
the  extent  of  pounds  yearly.  Why,  then,  should 
he  build  new  houses,  which  must  cost  ;^200 
each,  lor  a  return  of  ^5  a  year.?  Yet  the 
Radicals,  to  blind  the  public  to  the  real  issue, 
have  raised  a  cry  against  the  land  system  and 
landlords.  As  in  New  Zealand,  Taxation  of 
Land  Values  will  further  aggravate  the  evil 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  living,  and  hinder  the 
possiblity  of  cheap  housing  in  towns,  as  well 
as  closing  up  the  air  spaces  ;  j^eople  will  build 
in  their  gardens — they  will  be  too  expensive  a 
luxury  if  vacant  lana  is  to  be  taxed — over- 
crowding the  result,  creating  what  you  wish 
to  abolish." 

"  Personally,"  put  in  Morton,  "  I  blame  the 
Trades  Unions  far  more  than  our  Fiscal  Policy, 
so  far  as  the  unemployed  are  concerned.  They 
insist  on  a  universal  wage,  which  means  either 
that  the  bad  workman  and  the  good  are  paid 
at  the  same  rate,  or,  as  more  probably  happens, 
the  old  and  the  inexpert  workers  are  unable  to 
get  work  at  all.  If  they  w^re  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  their  skill,  and  would  accept  a  lower 
wage  than  their  more  skilled  fellows,  they  would 
find  employment  readily,  but  this  their  union 
will  not  allow.  The  Unions  should  be  forced 
to  suj)j)ort  the  unemployed,  as  it  is  by  their 
action    (for    the    purj)ose    of    keeping    up    their 
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wages)  that   so  many  mm  arc   unable  to   fiiKl 
(-■inj)loyin('iit." 

"  There's  the  W  orkiiieii's  Coni])ensatioii  Act, 
too,"    said    Ronald;     "many   employers   have 
had  to  turn  off  some  of  their  older  hands,  rather 
than  take  the  risk  of  accident,  and  compensa- 
tion   to    be    paid.     It    puts    a    premium    upon 
bachelors-and   then   where  is   our   Empire   to 
be  ?     No  man  will  employ  a  married  man  with 
a  family  if  he  can  get  a  bachelor;    the  Com- 
pensation Spectre  gloats  over  the  Labour  Ques- 
tion.    In   fact,   there   is   too   much   legislation 
Suppose   we   lock   the   doors   oi    ^le   House   of 
Commons   for   five   years.     But    I   quite   agree 
with  you,  Tom,  as  to  the  Trades  Unions.     The 
tyranny  of  some  of  them  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able." 

Baxter,  who  had  been  showing  signs  of  rest- 
lessness for  some  time,  now  broke  in. 

"  But  what  would  the  workman  do  without 
his  Union  .?  He  would  be  ground  down  to 
nothingness  by  the  capitalist  ;  he  would  be  an 
absolute  and  hojx'less  slave  to  his  master.  W- 
want  nationalisation  of  the  land  ;  we  want  the 
rights  of  labour  ;  the  right  of  the  worker  to 
enjoy  his  share  of  the  profits  of  capital,  now 
all  swallowed  up  by  the  capitalist." 

"One   minute,   mv   friend,"   j)ut   in   Morton 

Ihere  are  many  working  men,  I  understand, 
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wlu)  have  raisod  and  arc  raising  tlicmselvcs  ; 
becoming  capitalists  and  masters  cvcrv  da>! 
Would  you  treat  them  in  the  same  wav^  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  don't  you  sec  that  you  innncdiately 
take  away  a  man's  ijicentive  to  work  and 
improve  himself  ?  If  he  has  to  share  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  and  brains  with  other  people, 
won't  he  do  as  little  as  he  can  ?  Isn't  that  what 
we  see  every  day  among  the  labourers  who  work 
m  gangs  ?  Don't  your  own  Unions  stop  a  man 
from  doing  too  much  work— limit  a  bricklayer 
for  e.iample,  to  so  many  feet  per  hour,  thus 
throttling  the  man's  industry  and  skill." 

"  Education,"  answered  Baxter,  '  is  work- 
ing in  our  direction  ;  but  it  is  of  too  slow  growth 
for  our  purpose  ;  we  must  have  the  rights  of 
labour  without  delay." 

"  You  are  fighting  for  the  impossible/'  said 
Ronald.  "  The  nation  will  welcome,  and  gladly, 
any  division  based  upon  supremacy  of  talents' 
but  open  robbery,  even  under  the  disguise 
of  the  rights  of  labour,  it  will  not  put  up  with." 

"  All  we  ask  for  at  present  is  a  Commission 
to  enquire  into  the  distribution  of  wealth  " 
replied  Baxter,  "  as  well  as  into  the  question 
of  the  unemployed." 

"  Do  you  know,"  '^aid  Black,  "  I  believe  that 
Trades  Uiu'onism  is  at  the  root  of  the  Unem- 
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plo:/etl  question.      Take   the  ^^lass-blouer.    for 
example  ,    every  new  mould  that  is  made  has 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Union,  who  dictate  the 
rate  per  hundred  or  per  thousand  which  shall 
be  paid  ;    and   their  demands  of  recent  years 
have   been   so   exorbitant   that    the   trade   has 
practically  ceased  to  exist,   and  gone  over  to 
Germany.     Why,    a    master    can't    engage    a 
man   except   from   the   Union;     can't   transfer 
or  promote  him  from  one  part  of  the  works  to 
another  without  its  permission  !     There  should 
certainly  be  a  Commission  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  management  of  Trades  Unions,  and  the 
working  man  would  learn  a  good  deal  from  it 
Our  whole  system  is  rotten.     Our  insular  stupid- 
ity we  mistake  for  exclusiveness  in  Society  and 
Conservatism  in   Pohtics  ;    we  forget  ti  at  the 
other  nations  in  the  world  have  wakened  up 
and  have  been  advancing  with  greater  strides 

W  rT  7''  ^"'^  remembering  that  we  once 
had  the  lead,  we  don't  see  why  we  should  not 
keep  It  without  altering  our  methods  to  suit 
altered  circumstances.  It  reminds  me  of  an 
old  story,  of  a  Scotch  minister  who  had  a 
dream  of  Heaven  ;  he  was  shown  everybody- 
Melhodists,  Established,  Roman  Catholics, 
^•i.s,  and  all  the  numerous  Sects-all  happy 
and  contented,  to  which  he  remarked.  '  A  grand 
change,    for    they    did    naething    but    fecht    on 
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tlie  d(X)rkeeper,  '  they  are  behind  yon  big  wall 
—they  think  there's  nobody  here  but  them- 
selves.' " 

"  I  had  an  idea  that  with  your  old  civilisa- 
tion; you  could  trust  the  people,"  put  in 
Morton. 

"  Gladstone  said,   '  Trust   the  people,  things 
will    right    themselves,'    but    he    was    wrong," 
repHed  Ronald.     "  Gladstone  only  flattered  the 
vanity  of  the  public  to  win  them  to  his  cause. 
Let  us  examine  carefully  public  opinion,   and 
you  find  it  generally  wrong  at  first..   Take  the 
latest   example.     They   said,   in    the   long   run 
Russia  would  win— her  enormous  resources  would 
wear   the   Japanese   down.     Russia,  never   had 
a  look  in  :   never  won  a  single  victory  on  sea  or 
land.     Ten   years   ago   they   said   Canada,   our 
nearest  Colony,  was  no  use  ;    the  winters  were 
too  long— no  one  could  exist  there.     Look  at 
it   now  ;     booming ;     emigrants   flocking   there 
daily  ;    even  the  cute  Yankees  buying  up  land 
and  over  running  the  country.     It  will  soon  be 
Britain's    granary.     It    is    our   most    Patriotic 
Colony   to-day,   and  gives   us   preference   from 
sheer  loyalty,  without    any  quid  pro  quo^  not- 
withstanding our  neglect  of  her.     Again,*  take 
Rhodesia  ;    in   Rhodes'   day,   he  was  eallid  an 
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illJe    .hvanuT.     ft    was    sai<l    the    count..-    uas 
;""     ^<'  '•-;•'•.     poor  and  harm.,  ,.o  n,i,HTak. 
J-«M,k    at    the    ^,-a<l.ial     clcM'lo,,.„cnt    of    hitc- 
hve  u^irs  hence  what  will  it  he  ?-the  lichest 
part   o     the   Hntish    E...pi,-e.     The.e   is  u.^tok 
mineral   wealtli   theie,   hut   the  public  will  not 
believe  It,  or  see  it,  till  it  is  an  accomplished 
act-they   are   always   behi.id,   like    the   cow's 
tail.      If  you  want  an  e.ulownient  for  your  old 
age-buy  Chartereds.     If  you  trust  the  public 
why   tie   them   hand   and  foot   by  legislation  > 
\our  close  time  for  game  and  fish,  your  factory 
laws,  your  shipping  legislation,  show  that  the 
public  cannot  be  trusted,  that's  pretty  plain, 
or,  at  least,  you  think  they  cannot  be.     If  you 

Hay  of  showing  it.     We  are  most  inconsistent. 
But    thats    enough   of    Pohtics    for    to-night 
Let  us  join  the  ladies."  ^     ' 

Arrived   upstairs,   they  found  Janet   playing 
one    of   Chopin's    nocturnes,    with    the    fullest 
most  delicate  expression,  so  that  it  almost  seemed 
as  it  the  music  sang  itself. 

Morton  sat  down  beside  the  piano  in  an  arm- 
chair,  and  gave   himself  up  to  the  delight  of 
•stening  and  studying  the  player,  whose  sdender 
igure   swayed   in    a   tinted   silhouette   between 
-.  and  the  shaded  lamp.     Her  hair,  done  in 
the  latest  st>-le,  reflected  the  rosy  rays  which 
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o    tlu.  nms.r  (I,,  world  uavrd  \M{  awav  from 
Morton  :     m   a   divani    l,r   saw    the   C(,m..atc'd 
iron    roofs    of    Table    Top,    the    white    patches 
made  by  tlie  mmers'  camp  in  tlie  hnsh    the  lean 
sunburnt  men  walkin^^.^  to  and  fro.     The  dream' 
faded  away  in  the  Ada.^no  of  the  nocturne,  and 
Janet  s  face  filled  all  his  mind.     Charles  Lamb's 
expression  came  to  him  as  he  looked  at  her- 
Good  God  !   what  a  ^nrl  to  ^o  gipsxing  throuL^h 
the  world  with  !  "  ' 

^^  The  music  had  ceased.     Smiling,  she  asked  • 
Is  It  politics  that  brings  that  frown  to  your 
forehead  ?  "  ^ 

Morton    started    out    of    his    dreaming      "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Janet.     No  ;    I've  dono 
vvith  politics  for  to-night  ;    your  music  set  me 
dreaming,  that  was  all.     I  thought  I  was  back 
n    Table  Top  ;    the  ex-bushman  gets    this    sort 
of  dreams  at  times-it's  what  they  say  is  the 
call   of   the    bush,'    which   generally    drops   a 
man  back  again  to  the  land  of  flies  and  heat  " 
^  es,  I've  heard  of  that.     There's  the  same 
Inng  in  \\est  Africa:    I  know  two  young  fel- 
ovvs   there,   who  are   always  grumbhng  about 
he   terrible   climate,    but   yet   seem    very  glad 
to  get  back  again  after  thHr  leave  is  up      One 
of  them  told  me  that  he  used  to  wake  up  at  night ' 
^^"^1  iHnir  the  surf  roaring  and  shriekin.    .n.tii 
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the  nuisic  formed  it-df  into  wonls,  '  Come  Ikk  k 
c(jiiic'  hack  !  '  " 

"  It  means  ncrxcs,  I  siij)j)<)se  ;  when  a  man 
hves  by  liimself  for  a  long  time,  as  the  fellows 
in  the  bush  do,  he  gets  into  queer  lines  of 
thought.  Often  he  goes  mad,  sometimes  he 
becomes  taciturn  and  sulky,  but  he  always  gets 
that  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes  which  you  see 
nowhere  else,  save  in  the  eyes  of  deep  water 
sailors.  I  suppose  it  comes  from  continually 
focussing  his  eyes  on  a  di-,tant  horizon.  I 
could  tell  a  bushman  or  a  deep  water  seaman 
anywhere  by  his  eyes." 

"  But  you  don't  think  of  going  back  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Australia  wants  some- 
one to  help  to  stem  this  flood  of  Socialism  which 
has  come  over  her.  The  country  will  be  ruined 
if  the  Labour  Party  keep  in  jiower.  I  don't 
suppose  that  I  could  do  much,  but  at  least  I 
should  feel  happier  to  think  that  I  had  opposed 
it."  ^  ' 

"  We  should  be  sorry  to  lose  you,"  Janet 
remarked  simply  ;  "  I  fear  we  are  blindly  drift- 
ing in  the  same  direction  over  here." 

Morton  looked  hard  at  her,  and  then  turned 
away  his  head. 

"There's  no  immediate  hurry,  at  anyrate ; 
and  I  must  see  old  Ronald  through  with  his 
scheme  " 
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"  What  scliciiic  ?  "  asked  botli  the  ladie-. 

"(iood  heavens!  and  I  who  called  myself 
a  pohtician,  am  blabbing,'  secrets  !  It  is  time  I 
went  to  bed,  I  think.  (iood-night,  Mary  : 
^'ood-night,  Lady  Janet."  Shaking  liands  with 
Ronald  and  Sir  William,  he  went  downstairs. 
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T    OXDOX  looked  at  its    best  ;    the  weather 

^^     was   hue    and    cool,    the    stars    twinkled 

in  the   sky,   and  the  moon,  almost  full 

shone  upon  Morton  as  he   ualked  down  l>ark 

Lane   mto   Piccadilly.     His    thoughts   were   all 

ot   lanot. 

No,  slie  certainly-  was  not  good-lookiri/r      She 
poss,ssc.cl  a  good  a,Kl  gracef,,!  ti^nre,  and  her 
features    were    passable,    witliout    being    dis- 
in.-u.shed;    beau. iful  hair  she  l,ad,  trulv    and 
lier    manner    showed    that    indehnable   Vharn, 
whieh  IS  rarely  fonnd  outside  the  circle  of  the 
ans  ocracy  ;     her   x-oice   was   musical   and   low 
p.tched     one   of   the    n.ost    fascinating,    traits- 
her  hands  were  white  and  slender.     Would  she' 
lie  wondere.l,   put   hin,  a>i,l,.   with   scorn   if  hj 
asi>ired  to  her  hand  ?-.-he,  the  son  of  a  veonian 
farmer  .>     Had  she   the  old    nrid..  „f  ,.,■.," 
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Pour  Pcof>les    Tlioiights. 

'■"   licT   to   that   extent  ?     He  shudderecl 
thought    of    it.     In    Austraha 
^'qiial  ;    j)rirle  of  race  did  not  vet 
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everyone    was 


liad   got   into   the   habit   of   look 
from  the  Austral 


yet  exist  ;    and  he 
ing   at    things 


lan  point  of  view  during  the 
years  of  his  residence  there. 

Dreaming  over  possibilities,  he  was  crossing 
Iiccadilly   Circus   when    his   attention    was   ar- 
rested by  a  crowd  gathered  outside  the  door  of 
tlie    Criterion,    and    he    saw    a    flushed    young 
gentleman,    with    disarranged    collar    and    tie 
struggling   in    the    hands   of   a    policeman      A 
bystander   remarked    to    him:     "Do    you    sJe 
that  youngster  }  There's  our  aristocracy ;  drunk 
and    disorderly-forty    .hillings    and    c;sts    at 
i3ow  Street  to-morrow." 

''  Who  is  it  .P  "  asked  Morton. 
"^^\v,    young    Lord    Donitor— him     that's 
running  Bessie  Hamboro-and  getting  throuph 
his  money  as  fast  as  he  can  !  "  ^ 

VVith   an    air   of   disgust    Morton    passed   on 
1  ride  of  race  !     There  was  the  re,.resentative  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in   luigland  behaving 
Ike  a  costermonger  on  a   Bank  holidav      Did 
Hs   aristocratic   blood   raise   him   at   all  "above 
the  counter  jumper  and  the  clerk  ?     Rather  it 
<]ebased  him  tenfold,  for  lie  had  been  possessed 
o:  o].portunities  which  they  lacked,  and  r.nld 
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Morton  wandered  through  Trafalgar  Square, 
down  on  to  the  Embankment.  The  train  of 
thought,  once  set  going  in  his  mind,  would  not 
be  stopped.  Aristocracy !— what  aristocracy 
was  there,  in  truth,  but  that  of  behaviour  and 
of  intellect  ?  Men  are  not  equal,  never  will 
be.  Some  leadership  there  must  be  ;  and  if 
the  leaders  are  to  govern  the  people,  let  it  be 
a  leadership  of  morality  and  intellect,  free 
from  all  trammels  of  conventionality. 

Ronald  was  right  in  the  great  scheme  which 
he   meant   to   bring   forward   next   week.     But 
how  would  the  country  take  it  ?     Chamberlain 
sprang  his  Fiscal  Reform  too  suddenly  on  the 
country.     Had  he  worked  up  to  it  mor*.  ^.radu- 
ally,  bit  b/  bit,  things  would  have  gone  better 
with  it.     Morton  had  no  more  respect  for  the 
intelligence   of  the   working   man,   either  indi- 
vidually, or  as  a  mob,  than  he  had  for  thr.t 
of  the  Australian  miner  ;   but  he  was  statesman 
enough  to  reroginse  that  the  mob,  owing  to  the 
intelligence  oi  their  leaders,  had  always  some- 
thing of  the  truth  with  them,  and  the  British 
public  are  infuenced  by  sentiment  more  than 
by    reason— hence    the    uncertainty    of    things. 
One  thing  was  certain,  he  nmst  support  Ronald's 
scheme,  and  the  best  way  would  be  to  stand 
for  one  of  the  rural  constituencies  at  the  coming 
J'"le(^ti()n. 
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He    had    reached   Waterloo   Bridge   by   this 
time,    and    turned    into    the    Strand,    walki 
slowly  back  towards  his  hotel.     Whatever  direct 
tion  his  thoughts  took,  they  worked  round  in 
a  circle  to  Janet.     It  had  become  necessary  to 
his  peace  of  mind  that  he  should  see  her  fre- 
quently    Should    he    indulge    this    sentiment 
while    the   possibility   of   a   refusal   hung   over 
him  ?  ^  Harry    Maskey    used    to    say    that    he 
couldn  t  stand  a  man  who  was  such  a  fool  as 
to  hanker  after  things  which  he  might  be  dis- 
appointed in,  when  there  were  so  many  things 
that    were    certainties:     it    was    "vanity   and 
vexat:on  of     .irit,"  he  said.     But  to  give  ud 
thoughts  of  her !    even  now  that  would  be  a 
wrench,  multiplied  tenfold  in  a  month's  time 
Better   put  it   to   the  test   at   once.       So    he 
determined  as  he  walked  up  the  steps  of  the 
hotel.     \es,  one  day  this  week  he  would  speak 
to  her,  and  see  if  there  was  any  hope 

Meanwhile,  Janet  had  retired  to  her  room 
and  sat  looking  in  the  glass,  thinking  of  what 
had  passed  during  the  day.  She  could  see  the 
admiration  in  Morton's  eyes,  and  knew  as  a 
woman  alwa-  knows,  the  power  she  had  over 
him  She  n  ognised,  too,  the  aid  that  Morton 
crvld  gue  m  the  matter  of  this  scheme  of 
Ronald  s,  o  which  she  knew  few  particulars 
as  yet,  and  she  wondered  \Nlien   matters  were 
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likely  to  come  to  a  head.     Blunt  and  straight- 
forward, and  different  from  the  men  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet,  Morton's  character 
appealed  strongly  to  the  Scotch  instinct  within 
her.     She   was  not   quite  sure   that  she  could 
follow   the    criticisms   of   his    views    upon    the 
political  questions  of  the  day,  but  she  found 
it   difficult    to   discover   radical   defects   in   his 
policy    of    reform.     Ronald    believed    in    him, 
and  she  believed  in  Ronald.     And  had  not  the 
Daily  Argus  tried,  time  after  time,  to  get  him 
to    write    articles    upon    the    present    situation 
in  the  Colonies  for  them  ?     He  was  spoken  of 
as  a  coming  man,  and  she  had  noticed  that  Sir 
William    Black    himself    deferred    to    many   of 
Morton's  views. 

With  a  half  sigh,  Janet  got  up  from  the 
chair,  and  leaned  over  the  glas^,.  "  If  he  asked 
you,  what  will  you  say  ?  "  she  whispered  to  her 
reflection. 


1    ^^ 


Ronald  and  Mary  sat  talking  long  after 
midnight. 

"  I  wish  that  you  1  ('.\i)lain  to  mo  exactly 
what  your  srhcinc  of  IVcfcrenlial  tariffs  is,  and 
it^  i»  difTers  in  aiiv  wa\-  from  Mr  (liambci  Iain's. 
Ronald.  What  n\f//v  is  your  position  in  poli- 
tics ?     Vou  call  yourself  a  Unionist,  you  belong 
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Ior.k  .'''"^■,>'^'  >""'■  ^-'"vs  on  tlio  House  of 
Lords  seem  almost  radical.  Aren't  you  afraid 
of  being  put  out  of  the  party  '  •' 

wiih'^'^r*'"'  ^'''''  I"  """"  '""'"^  '"'^  ""t  if  they 
"■sh  ,   I  am  no  place  hunter,  and  I  know  that 

my  pos,t,on  ,s  the  only  one  that  will  stand  the 

test  of  t.me-to  conserve  all  that  is  best    and 

get  nd  of  all  that  .s  worst  in  the  State,  atd  that 

second-  hat  sums  up  my  political  creed." 

not"s  r"l!t  r\  "  "T'""''-  "  ^'''  "•=  «""e 
notes  I  got  last  week,  which  haven't  yet  ap- 
peared m  any  of  the  speeches,  and  will  show 

k1I""v^  °'  ■?,  P"'^""«*'  '-'«  within  the 
Lmpire.     \  ou  will  .see  that  in  1890  the  foreigner 

exported    to    our    Colonies    nine    millions       L 

1903    that    export    has    grown    to    thirtJ-one 

nulhons.     Vou    see    the    result-,f    things'^  are 

I    mu^  h"  '","  '^   "">'   '^''^^   l'-"   hitherto 
vvlh^h    r  ,'"•■"'  '"  '=™^>''°<iy  that  orr  trade 
no    he     °'™"^^*"'  g'-^d-^'ly  pass  completely 
>nto  the  nands  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Now    supposing-to    go    into    detail-that 
,     ,  ?r  ^  ™'"™'''"ty  worth  50s.,  and  suppose 

ta    the  pr„,,t  to  the  producer  or  inanufac'^ur 
"l>""  tins  connuo,l,(y  is  .,s.,  and  that  a  duty 
^  Muposcd  on  „np„r(s  of  i,  f,,„„  f,„,;^,„  ,,„„/. 

''?;  "\  ']■     •.^'  '"^t  the  price  nnght  be  raised 
I"  ois.,  but,  wuh  all  the  produce  of  our  Colon.es 
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coming  in  free,  it  would  soon  fall  to  the  original 
price,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would 
escape  the  tax  altogether.  The  profit  to  the 
foreign  exporter  would  be  4s.,  that  of  the 
Colonial  and  home  producer  would  be  un- 
changed, and  their  advantage,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  foreigner,  would  be  is.  As 
the  price  paid  to  the  foreigner  is  less,  our  ex- 
ports to  him  would  naturally  tend  to  decrease  ; 
and  his  profits  being  less  too,  it  is  possible  that 
his  production  would  also  tend  to  increase,  that 
or  the  latter  probably  in  more  rapid  proportion 
owing  to  the  preferential  dudes  which  they 
would  institute  in  our  favour.  We  are  large 
purchasers,  every  other  country  is  anxious  to 
get  our  orders  -there  we  have  a  great  pull  to 
negotiate." 

"  That  seems  very  clear,"  said  Mary.  "  The 
thing  that  puzzles  me  is,  why,  when  I  can 
understand  your  arguments  at  once,  and  can 
see  them  to  be  true,  everyone  of  your  opponents 
either  professes  not  to  understand  them,  or 
says  outright  that  they  are  false." 

"  The  reason,  my  dear,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  ones  known  to  political  debate — the 
desire,  reasonably  or  not,  to  oust  (heir  j)olitical 
opponents,  even  at  the  ('.\i)ense  of  triitli.  Hut 
come,  it  is  long  past  midnight,  and  time  for 
both  of  ub  to  go  to  bed." 
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noticed  Tom  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  can't  you  see  that  lie's  in  love 
with  Janet  ?  " 

"  In  love  with  Janet  !  " 

"  Oh,  what  blind  creatures  you  men  are  ! 
Why,  'J  om  never  could  understand  that  you 
wanted  to  speak  to  me  in  those  dear  old  days 
in  the  bush,  and  now  you  can't  see  this,  which 
is  as  plain  as  anything  in  the  world  can  be." 

"  But  Janet " 

"  And  I  think  she's  in  love  with  him,  too  !  " 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  never  had  such  a  surprise  ! 

But  Tom's  a  dear,  good,  honest  fellow,  and  I 

hope  that  what  you  say  is  true.     Still.  I  couldn't 

have  believed  it.     Tom  and  Janet  !  " 

"  Come  away,  old  goose,  and  teach  me 
politics.  But  I'm  glad  to  find  that  /  can  teach 
ycu  something." 


CHAPTER  XT. 


LOVE    AND   LEVEES. 

TWO  days  later,  true  to  his  determination, 
Morton  made  his  way  to  Bryanston 
Square,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
to  Janet.  He  felt  nervous  and  fidgety  as  he 
pulled  the  bell,  and  was  still  less  at  his  ease 
to  find  Janet  alone,  Ronald  and  Mary  having 
gone  out  motoring  in  the  country. 

Janet  rose  gracefully  as  he  entered  ;  never 
had  he  felt  the  absurdity  of  his  top  hat  so  much 
as  at  this  moment,  as  he  changed  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other. 

"  So  nice  of  you  to  come.  Sir  Thomas  ;  have 
you  called  to  see  Ronald  ?  Do  tell  me  if  there's 
any  truth  in  the  report  that  you  are  to  stand 
for  Barchester  ?  " 

Her  voice  put  Morton  at  his  ease.  "  Truth 
to  tell,  I  did  expect  to  see  Ronald— but  the 
matter  can  wait.  But  I  wanted  to  see  you 
too,  very  especially." 

860 
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" Good  heavens ! 
:oing  to  blurt  it  out 
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"  thought  Janet,  "  he's  not 
now 


The  fact  is,  I  want  v 


surely 


your  advice." 
■•  Not  ui)on  i)o]itical  matters,  I  hope  ?  " 
"  Partly.     I  want  to  knoNy-,  in  tlie  first  ])lace 
whether  you  agree  in  your  iieart  with  Ronald's 
democratic   principles.     For   myself,   of  course 
after  a  long  spell  of  life  in  the  Colonies   there  is 
nothmg  else  :    but  you  haxe  been  brought  up 
so  long  m  the  old  traditions-do  you  think  that 
birth   IS   a   matter   of   fust   importance   in    this 
world  .^  " 

"  To  me,"  answered  Janet,  "  birth  is  only  of 
importance  in  so  far  as  it  gives  a  man  or  a 
woman  opportunities-opportunities  of  culture 
of  learning,   and   all   the  social   virtues      If  it 
grants  none   of  these,   it   is  of  no      Moortance 
whatever.     The     continual     associ.cr   i     with 
people  of  refined  tastes  is  bound  to  have  some 
influence  upon  even  the  coarsest  of  characters 
and  therein  lies  the  main  privilege  of  the  aris-' 
tocracy,  which  is  a  privilege  that  no  accession 
of  vast  wealth  can  give.     But  men  and  women 
are  born  in   all  classes  of  life   with  this  very 
delicacy,  and  often  with  more  of  the  love  of 
learning,  and  these  are  the  equals  of  the  oldest 
tamihes.     \et   more   is  expected   of  people   of 
good   family,   as   we   call   them.     I    wish   they 
would  only  remember  this." 


1 
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tha7'  W^t  T'  '."""''"^ely  to  hear  you  say 

Association    to    contest    Barchester.     Mv    pro 
gramme  will  be  the  same  as  Ronald's  '  and! 
vv.ll  go  mto  the  fight  with  a  much  freer  mind 
.nowmg  _that    even    his    opinions    have  T^ur' 

■■  Of  course,  you  know  that  preaching  such 
a  programme  publicly  will  call  down  upon  you 

that""!" thi  t  ?"^  •     ''"'  ^°"   -^o"'    -^nd 
that    I  thmk ;    to  be  dispraised  io  often  the 

most  perfect  praise.  Still,  you'll  have  a  s  uggle 
lor  so  many  years  that  it  seems  almost  im 
Somas  ^^'^"-'*-      -—  brave'm™. 

braver*!;    'r?*  ''    ''   'n'"«   "'^'^'^   '^'^'^"^^   no 
bravery.    But  you  will  say  in  truth  that  I  am 

a  brave  man  when  I  confess  to  you  my  ide™ 

oUommg  here  this  morning."    Hi!  voice'shlk 

"  To  see  Ronald,  you  said  " 

'■  I  told  a  falsehood.     I  was  brave  enough  to 

enS'To'h  "'  r  *°  •"=  "^y  -^«'  -<>  f-  i  h 
enough  to  hope  that  you  would  not  refuse  " 

He  had  grown  white  and  trembled  visibly 

r„  \     V  °"^^  ""a^^r  of  fact  proposal 

though   she   could   see   what   emotion*^  Ston 
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abo'ired  under,  and  excuse  him  for  not  making 
ove      Ri.ing,  she  gave  him  her  hand,  looking 

frankly   mto    his   eyes;     smiling,    and    with   a 

gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  she  said  : 

"  You  must  give  me  a  httle  time,  Sir  Thomas 

Come  to  me  after  the  election,  and  I  will  give 

you  my  answer." 

Morton  bowed  and  kissed  her  hand  "  You 
are  very  good  to  me.  You  have  given  me 
hope,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  fail.  May  I  tell 
Ronald  J  I  shall  see  him  to-night  at  the 
Prime  Mmister's.      Au  revoir." 


1 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    PRIME    minister's    RECEPTION. 

"PROM    the    fog   soaked    air   of    Whitehall 
A       with   its  lights   blinking  like  fitful  stars 
in  a   mist,   to   the   brilliant   illumination 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  was  like  stepping  from 
the    grimy    dulness    of    a    forest    cavern     into 
Aladdin's  enchanted  palace.     This  hall  of  the 
Ambassadors,   those   watchful   sleuthhounds  of 
the    courts    of    Europe,    had    witnessed    many 
brilliant  gatherings,  but  even  the  cynical  and 
depreciative    Compton   of  the  Thunderer,  prac- 
tised in  all  the  glitter  of  Continental  Embassies 
had  to  admit   the   triumph  of  this  Assembly! 
i;or  he,   of  necessity,   was   there,   the   Sphinx- 
like watchdog  of  the  god  of  Journalism,  eager 
to  catch  the  faintest  scent  that  might  lead  to 
a  trail  that  would  enable  him  to  boast  that  not 
for  the  first  time  had  his  great  journal  set  Europe 
by  the  ears. 

As  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 

SM 
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nocklinfi:  from  time  to  time  in  response  to  a 
I>assing  greeting  of  some  great  figurehead  in 
arms,  m  arts,  and  in  literature,  lie  was  joined 
by  M.  Barton,  the  I<rench  Ambassador 

"Ah,  M'sieur,  the  kennel  is  empty  and  the 
hound  IS  abroad,"  said  the  di})lomat      "  Your 
paper  to-morrow   ^^•ill  be  less   dull  than  usual 
is  It  not  ? 

The  journalist  smiled  with  a  self-satisfied 
air.  That  depends  on  you,  M'sieur;  I  only 
chronicle  what  haj.pens  on  the  stage-I  am 
no  actor."  ^  ^ 

"  Ah,   no  ;    and  when  nothing  happens-no 
play  on-you  invent.     It  is  a  mysterious  people 
IS  It  not  ?-you  English,"  continued  the  diplo-^ 
mat  ;       and  yet  they  say  you  are  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers-5on   Marchc<,  is  it  not  .>-a  shop 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  foreign  stocks      You 
are  very  quaint.     You  are  so  hospitable-«Vs/ 
cefas  ?     \  ou  starve  your  children  in  the  back 
kitchen,    and   in    the   salon   you    feed   up   the 
stranger.     Ah,  you  are  so  comic,  you  British  ! 
Good-night,    my    friend;     let    your    paper    be 
amusing  to-morrow— breakfast  is  a  dull  meal 
and  you  eat  it  so  early,  even  before  you  are 
awake.       And  the  diplomat,  catching  the  wink- 
ing  eye  of  the  Lady  Susan  Monico,  led  the  way 
to  a  well  known  corner,  and  proceeded  to  con- 

Vince    that   imr>rncc1■r^.^^l^l„    a ,1      .       . 

i   •  -"-^iiauic  uuiue  tnai  siie  aione 
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of  all  the  cold  English  fired  his  manly  bosom  • 
while  she,  on  her  part,  by  many  udl  known 
tricks  of  displaying  her  charms,  made  ^iolent 
attempts  to  fascinate  the  impressionable  and 
volatile  foreigner,  and  thus  add  another  scalp 
to  her  long  list  of  victims. 

The  journalist,  conscious  that  the  interview 
With  the  pleni])otentiary  had  not  been  unnoticed 
by  the  throng  that  surged  about  him  felt  for 
the  moment  an  added  sense  of  power  and 
takmg  courage  in  his  hands  made  his  way  to 
where  the  Prime  Minister  was  standing,  talking 
little  nothings  to  the  Lady  Beagles. 

"  My  dear  Compton,"  said  the  Minister  "  we 
are  honoured  to-night.  Are  yot  in  .ant  of 
copy,  or  are  our  doings  not  sensational  enough 
for  your  posters  ?  Is  the  paper  not  selimg  ?'' 
"  May  I  introduce  Mr  Cartwright,"  said  the 
journalist,  turning  to  Lady  Beagles-  "he 
knew  your  brother  at  Eton." 

It  was  a  wise  piece  of  diplomacy  on  Compton's 
part.  It  fulfilled  an  old  promise  made  to  the 
young  Member  for  Sheffton,  and  it  gave  him 

chie7^°'*""'*^  °^  ^  *^^^ ""  '^'"''  "^'^^  *^'^  p^'^y 

Lady  Beagles,  princess  of  lion  hunters  was 
only  too  pleased.  Mr  Cartwright  was  a  coming 
young  man,  and  anxious  to  talk  about  his  own 
ambitions,  like  most  young  men.     The  situation 
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was  promising.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
sitting  in  the  supper  room  together,  talking  of 
the  lonehness  of  hfe.  The  rest  of  their  storv- 
GosVV^  "^*  ''"*^""  ^"  the  great  history  of 

''The  Government  will  go  on  with  the  Bill  " 
said  the  Prime  Minister.  "  You  have  always 
complained  that  I  told  you  nothing,  Compton 
I  prove  my  disloyalty  to  my  office  by  showing 
my  friendship  for  you,"  and  he  looked  with 
a  quizzical  expression  into  the  hungry  eyes 
of  the  Journalist ;  "  but  we  shall  want  your 
support."  ^ 

"  It  is  good  of  you,"  said  Compton. 
You  will  not  forget  my  kindness/'  said  the 
Minister. 

"  The  Thunderer  is  your  slave,"  answered  the 
Journalist. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  Compton  was 
hurrying  down  the  staircase,  and  in  another 
minute  he  had  hailed  a  cab  in  Whitehall  and 
was  flying  to  his  office  with  the  great  news 
to  be  enlarged  upon  with  much  material  gath- 
ered from  his  own  fertile  imagination 

Hardly  had  he  left  the  side  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  when  the  latter  turned  to  greet  Sir 
1  nomas  Morton. 

"  Ah,  Morton,  it  is  a  piece  of  wisdom  only  to 
6-.C    iiiiurmauuii    when    it    is    already    public 
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limpirc. 
proper!)'.     But    appear    mysterious,    my    dear 
Morton,  be  very  mysterious,  and  the  less  you 
are   reveahng,   appear   the   more   confidential" 
and   the    Prime   Minister   beamed.     "Deal   iii 
generalities,    keep    two    strings    to    your    bow 
and  you  have  always  a  door  of  escape." 

''  What  have  you  revealed  }  "  ?sked  Morton. 
"  A  fact  that  is  alreadv  in  the  evening  papers  " 
answered  the  Prime  Minister  with  a  smile.       ' 
"  Very  Scotch  !  "  said  Morton  to  himself. 
Neither  of  the  men  were  great  talkers,  unless 
indeed,  they  had  something  important  to  speak 
about,   and  for  a  while  the   two  stood  silent 
taking  in  the  brilliant  spectacle  before  them      ' 
To  the  eye  of  Sir  Tnomas  Morton,  whose  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  hard  workshop  of  life 
there  was  much  ^o  irritate  in  the  gay  throng  • 
but  the  Prime  Minister,  who  had  lived  in  it  so 
long,  glanced  at  it  with  an  air  of  patient  toler- 
ance.    Everyone  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  and 
to  appear  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with 'him. 
His    manner    encouraged    conlideiices,    and    he 
was   even    civil    to    toadies,  and    cultivated    a 
pawky   humour   that   often   got   him    out   of  a 
tight  place.     He  was  a  j)hilosop}ier,  and  knew 
that,  after  all,   it   was  the  httie   (hinos  of  life 
that  0(vuj)ie(l  mankind  most.      He  was  g<4tin- 


old,   and    a   little    tired    of   political    life, 
while  he  had  no  wish   to  be  siiunted    he 
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l^he  ten  thlsa^CTdst l^v'S  tthi 
though.  .He  PH.e  Mi^Le^at  .^  ■  J  .at"' 

thev  we.  star.;'."\-:^:;rt,^>';^- 

and  cadavprniic    ),.v-  •  drawn 

moved  ,,p  the  grand  staircase   he  had'th'^l  h 
co„sc.us  air  of  a  n,a„  who  kn^v'lis iL    a  ue 

Sir    Tliomas    Morton    turned    to    the    Pri„,e 
M,„,s ter  w,th  an  expression  of  interro'a^io'n""" 

volt  ■^:;;;t;. '^;;:!:;;r  ;:'t'' ■— -nv- 
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''  Is  he  dangerous  ?  "  asked  Morton. 

"  There  is  only  one  sure  way  of  setthng  a 
young  poHtician  who  may  be  dangerous- 
appoint  him  to  an  Under-Secretaryship "  an- 
swered the  Prime  Minister  w.i.h  a  smile  "  and 
that  we  have  done,  and  now  can  only  hope  for 
the  best." 

"  Who  is  the  interesting  looking  woman  he 
IS   speakmg   to   now  .?"   asked   Morton     "tall 
handsome,  with  a  beautiful  head  ?  "       ' 

The  Prime  Minister  adjusted  his  glasses,  and 
looked  m  the  direction  indicated. 

"  Ah,  that  is  Lilian  Leclare,  the  clever  artist 
vvho  pamted  '  The  Red  Cardinal,'  in  last  year's 
Academy.  She  is  a  coming  force  in  Art.  You 
should  be  painted  by  her  ;  her  sitters  never  tire 
she  IS  so  entertaining— a  new  rest  cu;c  they 
say.    Portrait  painting  is  becoming  fashionable.'' 

At  that  moment  a  movement  in  the  crov  d 
near  revealed  the  presence  of  Lord  Thistledown 
a  late  Prime  Minister.  He  came  forward  with 
his  usual  mask  like  expression,  yet  with  eyes 
alert  to  any  situation  he  was  called  upon  to 
enter. 

"  Ah  !    the  mystery  man,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 

I      VVfinH<>r     if     ill     +V,„     „i_..-  1  ... 


an- 
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Minister.  "  He  has  too  keen  a  sense  of  l„,n,our 
or  .^  ,  "7"  Ijaraiysing  thing  in  the  v^orld 
/or  a  n,an  of  aet.on,  althoush  h  is  the  first  of 
all  social  ^•,rt^,es.  Gladstone  had  none  and 
therefore  was  a  great  party  leader  " 

Morton'.'''"''   *''"''''  ^'°''''  ''"'"'   "^   "^"'"   ■''«"' 
"  The  sense  of  luimour  enables  you   to  see 

la  al  o  a  party  n,an.  Vou  must  only  see  the 
-de  that  suits  yon  best.  Thistledown's  se  '  e 
o    humour   paralyses   all   his  con^■ict,ons,   and 

He  '  h  ^r  "■''  '"  '"''  ^^  '^l^--'  ^'^  "  '-  true. 
He  s  a  bnlhant  man,  a.ul  if  lie  had  taken  the 
tonblo,  would  ha^-e  been  a  gr.at  man  of  lette 

Ke  has  left  unfinished  everything  he  has  taken 
up.     His  reformation   of   the   House   of   J.or.ls 

all  be 'h™"!';'''"  ^^  '^'^"""ckburn,  and  we 
snail  be  liomid  to  support  it  " 

'■  He  is  useful  to  us,"  said  .Morton,  "  i„  that 
!.o  sees  the  failings  of  bis  friends  as    veil  as  hi 
™emies,   and   invariably   points   them   out      I 
cumber  hearing  hi,,,       ,,,  ,,„.,  J^J^ 

Hcall  that  speech,  it  bears  „„t  what  you  said 
e  commenced:   'Does  anvbodv  real  v  d  s  re 
-    ""^^    =^">-°"^-    ^peak-but    himself  .=     \\i,at 
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is  the  good  of  S]X'aking  ?  You  liave  all  made 
up  your  minds.  I  haxe  not-but  I  suppose 
1  must.  ^ 

Lord  ThistledoNvn  had  in  the  meantime  joined 
the  Duchess  of  Ross-sliire,  strikingly  handsome 
in  a  rich  gown  of  white  tulle,  and  with  a  diamond 
tiara  of  brilliant  \et  (juaint  design. 

"Ah,  Philip/'  said  the  Duchess,  "in  the 
enemy's  camp  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  said  Thistledown  "  I  am 
the  enemy  of  no  man -no  one  is  worthy  of 
such  vicious  opposition." 

nf  T^  4"".^^  ^''''■'  ^'^"  speaking  in  support 
of  Taritl  Reform.  What  will  your  party  sL  ?  " 
asked  the  Duchess.  ^      j      j  • 

"  They  will  be  cpiite  i^leased  when  they  hear 
my  speecli  to-morrow-it  is  on  the  other  side 
and    equally    as    convincing,"    replied    Thistle- 
down with  a  cynical  laugh. 

''  You  are  (piite  impossible,"  said  the  Duchess 
Very  improbable-but  not  impossible,"  said 
Thistledown.     "  But  here  is  that  old  woman 
-Madame   De   Ilol.lehi  ,-    she  always  avoids  me 
now  that  I  am  not  in  office.     She  pretends  to 
be   deaf,   but   she   hears   too   much  sometimes 
1  lese  foreign  spies  annoy  nie-they  go  every- 
where,     r.et  us  a\'oid  her." 

"  I   want    to  speak   to  you   about    Bannock- 
burn,     said  the  Duchess.     "  He  is  a  cousin  of 
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|"me,  and   you   might   be  of  great  use  to  W- 
I  hope  vou  ar(>  n   h,./,-  •     ,  ^°  ^^'"- 

W,  K  aft.  a„,  ,o„  are  .,.  'fl^efon.al 

B::n:^Js^:-.t'f^^n;;;?f;;:s-c^--- 

martyrdom    an,i  tl,  ,  '°°  ^'^°'"'  ^r 

changes      We  are  a  of"'  '  ^°"''  "'^••'  ^"J^"' 
b  ^-      ^^^'^  "ire  a  Conservative  nntinn   fi.       . 

we  fancy  ourselves  Kadicalsl  ^^t  ^s"  we^" 
under  the  delusion  that  we  are  Free  T  , 
and   that   we   nr,-   tv,     (  *•*  Traders 

"■hile   we   Ire   I     Lf  S'  faf™   °"  '^""'' 
vention."  ^  *''"'"°"   and   con- 

sall/aHnyraTe  '°\v""  ""  ""''  '">'  "'oviot 
Home  rnd?swt  ■■'""'   '°  ^°'"«*ing  for 

Ht  in  beautifuIK  f  X^.  '"'l^'""-:?*"^  that  will 
-bject,  bnt  Ian  c  ,-ta  ""l  "°  '"^  '''""'  '"^' 
Til  ^tay  with  you,  oTeoZe  ,^f"  '''^''™--' ''• 

^-.iSn;";r:;  ;;;;;„/^-!-^'  --•  ^^ay 

ti>at   the  Govirnn,en     b  bbie  ^ r^.  '''""' 

and  that  our  P;,r^,.       /'""^^t,   \.iJi   burst  :,oon, 

our  1  arty  will  get  an  innings  again  ?  '' 
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"  But    von    won't    kccj)    in,"    said    a    strange 
voice  behind  her. 

"  The  very  man  I  was  lookin-  for,"  said 
Lady  J.eaniington,  with  e\es  as  brij^ht  as  twin 
stars,  \et  wrai)ped  in  a  sh|:,dit  cloud  ol  thoughts, 
as  stars  j)eeping  out  through  the  mist.  "  Ves' 
we  shall  inilict  on  you  h\c  years  social  legis- 
lation, notwithstanding  all  propliecies  to  the 
contrary." 

"  What     is    it—Mothers'     meetings,     Bridge, 
or  the  Salvation   Army  ?  "    asked   'i  histledown 
with  a  laugli.     "  J-Jnt  tell  me,  why  this  craze  ^  " 
"We    all     love     to      hug     an     illusion,     my 
dear    Philij),    but    there    is    none   so   danmable 
as     to     fancy     oneself     in      love     with     another 
man's     wife,     so     don't     chaff.         I     slum    lo 
keep    myself    out    of    mischief.        I    know   my 
own    weakness,"    answered    Lady    Leamington. 
"  (  ome  and  gi\e  ine  some  supper.      I  ha\e  had 
no   dinner.     I   have   been   talking   Socialism   in 
the   East   Jind,  and   it  is  lumgry  work.     I   f(  el 
an  angel.     They  sa\-  it's  out  of  pique,  because 

— well — because " 

Lord  Bannockburn  now  aj)proached  the  circle 
and   tongues    (lew   (piickly    to   the   rumours   as- 
sociated with  his  na'.ie,   for,   to  t(>ll   the  truth, 
most  of    his  own  party  were  afraid  of  his  far 
rcaching  scheitr  -,  and 
with  the  enemv. 


iccus  d  him  of  coquetting 
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■/•/„■    Prime  ^^„i,/rr,    Rrr.-/,,!,,,,.  ^f,^ 

"";;  "ill  ">ir.  hispartv,"  s,u,l  r„l,„„,|   Kav- 

>ard,,hoPa,u.A,.c.nt.     "  Ou,',  von  buv  him  '  •. 

tun,,,,,    to    Whitri,,...,    the    t„.lia„    Secretarv 

I"'  '^  Kiviii,,.  „s  any  amount  of  trouble    and' 

U|>sett,ng  all  our  plan  of  .■am,,ai^.n  "  ' 

The  party  as  at  present  constituted  must 
l^u     and  on  ,ts  ashes  will  sprin,  the  great 
r^arty  of  the  age  -bu,  not  till  they  have  had  a 
rest,     answered  Whitridge. 

»'IU'o?      aske.l  Ravnanl  anxiously 

The    T'   =" '''^■'■'"  ^""l''    I""    it  will  take  time, 
lie    Government     ,s    .nuler    the    whip    of   the 

these    may    combme    to    have   a    joint    squeeze 

s'p  I;  •""  V\t  "'"^^'•"■™  i--  -he  posi,r™ 

le,',    "  ^"'^    "'   ■^''""^y--'    Government 

lepemhng    on    such    support    ca,u,ot    conimand 
the   confidence   of  the  people    for  long     or   nass 
useful    leg,slatio„.       The   /outing   for  ^wer'by 
both   great    parties   of    the    ,S,„e    h,.  'di"'o,« 
alLances     s    unfortunate ;    both    must    s         hi 
sooner  or  later,  and  a  n,ore  Patriotic  policy  ar.t 
Then  there  will  be  a  rush  on  me  to  cash 

oyyesten  a       /,-'""•'■     "^--■"Scotland 
y  ycst,  rday-tlungs  s,vm  promising  there." 

here  ,o'<hv"  .''T",*'   ""'""''   """y-     ^"™   -fe 
<o-<lay,  and  to-morrou-  vou  appeal    at   a 
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lonely  railway  station  in  tho  north  of  Scot- 
land with  a  large  despatch  box.  \oxx  don't 
bother  about  policy  as  lon.g  as  you  pull  the 
strinj^^s  ;  and  ^•ou  always  look  wise  and  mys- 
terious, and  when  in  a  corner,  you  only  smile  " 
said  the  Duchess  of  Ross-shire.' 

"  To  smile  and  please  everybody  is  my  busi- 
ness, my  dear  Duchess,"  replied  Raynard 

In  the  meantime.  Sir  Thomas  Morton,  after 
wandering  about  with  curious  gaze  at  the  kal- 
eidoscopic assembly  about  him,  caught  sight 
of  the  figure  of  the  woman  wlio  interested  him 
most  ;  and  a  moment  after  he  had  led  Lady 
Janet  to  a  seat,  bending  oyer  her,  engaging  her 
in  deep  conversation,  in  which  the  personal 
equation  predominated-for  what  man  is  there 
who  IS  averse  from  talking  about  himself  to 
the  woman  he  loves. 

"  Vou  look  tired,"  said  Lady  Janet 

"Yes,    of    everything    but "  you,"    answered 
Morton. 

I  hat    \v  ill    come  "    '>nQWi->»-^  i    t  .  ■>       r 

—  "^^j      "".swirtd    Lauy     fanet 

witl,  a  laugh  ;    "  I  an,  something  novel-a  new 
toy. 

"It  is  when  I  am  tired  that  I  \oxxii 
for  you  most-<^specially  when  y  ,u  are  not 
within  reach,"  said  Morton.  "You  are  the 
most  restful  person  in  the  world-a  most 
tascinating  quality  in  a  woman." 
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to   a   stupid    woman    when   she   allows   him   to 
talk  about  himself,"  said  Ladv  Janet 

J  on    must    believe   in    me,"    said    Morton 

always  feel  r.  better  man  after  beirJ^  in  1 
company."  ^S  ■"  y°"r 

"  Do  you  not  (latter  yourself  ?  "  asked  „,^ 
LT^S  -n,a„.     ..  How  long  doe.  „,y1,^^:U';: 

"  It  is  the  way  of  the  sev— px-       n 
"  How  you  are  fishing  p  " 

for  once  mside  a  man's  mind." 

"  nnderstandin£.r,    svmnathv     ctron^M. 
love  ;    but  we  .,o  not  alwivs  ^e't  th:,:^'"'    ^'"' 

expect '  mori'Tl'  ''™S''^'""<'-  ^ou  should  not 
alCcC"  "-'"'^'^'^-'''''•■^''--n 
said  Morton."'   ""^"'^-"-'^   yo-   capacity," 

us  1^1'!  u   ^T  '"°'*   "'■"   '"■c  ''"™b«fi>^.     Let 
us  go  to  Bnclgewater  House  and  have  a  dance," 
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sni'l  In<lv  Jan.-t.  rising;  "  a„,l  rrmomber  no 
s.ns,l>.  ,„an  ever  goe..  furtlwT  than  a  woman 
iiitciKk  Inm  to." 

'■  Mia.l  nmrh  nio.v  to  sav,"  said  Morton 
toucan  sav  it  thm'  -I  know  all  th(Miooks 
and  corners.     Bnt  confess  that  you  are  rather 
dnll  to-night." 

"  And  yoii  wil!  promise  to  be  interested  ?  " 

"  ^on  are  nothing  if  not  interesting  but  I 
I)ivfer  b(Mng  amused  at  a  ball  " 

"  U  that  all  5  " 

"V(m  are  impatimt."  said  Janet,  as  he 
handiHl  her  mto  her  carriage.  "  W'liat  is  it 
that  is  d.^jmssing  you  ^  Shall  [  offer  a  pennv 
for  \-our  thoughts  ?  "  ^       -» 

"  r  was  thinking  of  the  cause  of  all  the 
stupHlity  in  the  world,  and  the  new  Kducational 
i>ill,  it  It  will  remedy  matters." 

"  Not  so  long  as  masters  bestow  all  their 
energy  on  the  clever  boys,  and  neglect  the  dull 
onc^.  It  was  J  hrmg  who  said  :  '  It  requires  a 
Hevor  man  to  teach  a  fool,  but  any  tool  can 
teach  a  clever  boy/  "  said  his  companion      "  It 

n  hfc  Both  are  unmstructed  in  thrift,  sanita- 
tion, hygiene,  food.  Women  marrv,  have  chil- 
dren do  not  know  how  to  feed  their  husbands 
and  children^-hence  the  high  child  death  rate 


,     > 


an.l    .Irtorioration    of   „,„    race      An.l    so    , 
cannot  expect  an^■.hlntr  but  colo..,!  ™" 

specially   an,on«    „,e    wo    i   J      If" 7^^'' 
Kreatest  ambition   is    to    nl, „  '    "'''"''' 

a  black-  coat    even  if  ZJ?  ''""'"'   '''''' 

Mister  and    M    t    ,      ^  ^'T'  """  '"'  "'""' 
^Pectable  fnnerll  •     '         '  ™''   "''   ^^'"'-    ^  ^e- 

to  L'  ns  •  ■  ^"""'  """«^  ""■  ""'I'l  l.as 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IMPERIAL    FEDERATION. 

^HE    Waverley    Market,    Edinburgh,    tliat 
A        Alocca     of     oratory     and     seat     of    the 
enunciation      of      great      causes,      was 
packed.     Not  sn:cc  the  davs  of  the  great  Mid- 
lothian   campaign    of    (;iadstone    had    such    an 
assembly  been   gathered   within   its  walls    and 
for  once  the  great  critical  mind  of    Edinbur'di 
was    warm    with    enthusiasm.      The    romance 
which  hung  around  the  name  of  Bannockburn 
his  youth,  and  nationality,  all  tended  to  arouse 
the  faithful  loyalty  of  the  northern  metropolis 
Ilu;    speaker    had    chosen    lulinburgh    as    the 
basis  of  his  first  operations  from  the  fact  that 
he  desired  a  judgment  from  the  most  critically 
detached  people  in  the  Empire,  and  he  was  not 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  canniness  of  the 
Scot  would  be  on  his  side  in  the  planning  of  a 
scheme    based    on    sound    business    principles 
Dunng   the   assembling   of   the    vast    audience' 
a  band  of  music  discoursed  patriotic  airs,  such 

870 
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as  "  Scots  wha  ha'e,"  and  other  well  known 
tunes,  arousnig  the  entlmsiasm  of  the  audience 
until  the  appearance  of  the  Chairman  the  awd 
and  venerable  Earl  of  TorN'town,  who  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  platform  by  an  array  of  Scotch 
nobihty,  seldom  seen  together  except  on  great 
political  occasions. 

As  the  Earl  of  Bannockburn  appeared  the 
band  struck  up  "See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes,"  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
bursts  of  aj)plause,  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  hats  continued  for  the  space  of  several 
minutes. 

On  quiet  being  restored,  the  noble  Karl  who 
occupied  the  Chair,  proceeded  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  gave  a  long  dissertation,  begin- 
ning with  Home  Rule,  and  touching  on  nearh' 
every  political  subject  of  the  dav,  from  Payment 
of  Members  to  the  Fiscal  Question,  as  if  he  were 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  The 
audience,  good  naturedly  amused,  laughed  and 
treated  the  long  and  tiresome  discourse  as  a 
huge  joke,  encouraging  the  speaker  with  loud 
applause. 

After  occupying  fully  twenty  minutes  the 
Chairman  ended  up  his  earnest  but  erratic  speech 
by  the  following  peroration.— He  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  opinions.  He  was  not  there 
to  Hatter  the  vanity  of  dead  minds,  like  many 
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of  tliciii,  he  ^aid  ;  he  was  iiil.'ivstcd  in  innsoums, 
and  it  was  his  dr^jiv  that  the  nation  shonld 
mak.>  a  present  of  much  of  thrir  old  pohtical 
niarhnicr\-  to  ih(\s("  iiit.Tfstin-  institutions.  I^ut 
hf(>  is  not  wlicllv  a  museum,  but  a  Hvin.i;  in- 
stitution, "  Much  better  a  Hving  dog  than  a 
dead  Hon,"  and  lu>  liad  much  phnisure  in  intro- 
ducing liis  voung  friend  the  r:arl  of  Bannock- 
burn,     ((dieers.) 

rh(^  I':arl  of  I'.anno(d<burn,  amidst  renewed 
applause,  prompdv  ad\-au(-ed  to  the  foremost 
plank  of  the  platform,  and  in  a  (piiet  and 
measured  voice  began  his  address. 

"  Afv  Lords,  Ladies  and  (ienthuiien,  T  am  not 
unconscious  of  the  difficultv  of  the  task  before 
me.      I    know   how  hard   !_    is   to  change   deejv 
root(>d   customs   and   institutions   in   a   country 
such  as  this,  wher(>   progress  has  \mh^w  of  slow 
growth,    and    almost    impt'rcej)tible,    e.xtending 
througli   many  gtMierations.     \\V   have   become 
accustomed  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs  ;    we 
look  upon  them  —always  excepting  a  small  band 
of    reformers— I    say,    we    are    accustomed    to 
regard  the  existing  state  of  affairs  as  part  of 
our  Constitution.     An\-  uprooting  of  our  normal 
dailv   customs    is    looked    upon    with   suspicion 
by    the    critical,    with    fear    and    trembhng    by 
the  timid,  and   with  dread   bv  the  easy-goin<^, 
}ileasure-loving    members    of    th(^    pubhc;     s^o 
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that,  bv  unfolding  the  srhcnic  which  I  shall 
place  b--lorc  you  to-ni-ht,  I  (l<j  so  with  the 
purpose  that  the  people  of  this  countr\-  may 
ha\-e  time  to  consiiicr  and  hcconu'  accu>t()nR'd 
to  It  before  it  is  discussed  in  cither  of  th(>  two 
great  Plouses  of  our  rarhanient.  I  know  the 
necessity  of  going  cautiously— of  not  being  in 
a  hurry. 

"'I  he   last    Colonial    Conference   has  made   a 
unanimous  reeommendation  for  closer  commer- 
cial  union   with   the   Mother  Coi  ntrv.     I   come 
to   you    with    a     plain,    businesslike    statement 
of  the  cause  which   I   am  about   to  plead,  sup- 
porting that  recommendation.     J   shall  not  at- 
tem])t  to  a})peal  to  your  sentiment  by  any  great 
rhetorical  effect  to  win  \ou  to  m\'  \-iews.     lix-erv 
man  who  j)leads  a  new  cause  is  subject  to  wilful 
misreijresentation    by    his    opponents,    as    well 
as    unintentional     misre})resentation    b\-    those 
who  fail  to  understand  him.     To  j)revent  mis- 
conception, I  at  once  admit  frankly  that    Pro- 
tection   })ure    and    simj)l(>    is    bad,    because    it 
paralyses    energy    aiul    enterj)ri>e,    but     1    un- 
hesitatingly   afiirm    that     Retaliation,    for    the 
j)uriH)se  of  backing  uj)  negotiations  in  order  to 
make  free  markets  for  our  goods  is  necessary 
otherwise  we  are  powerless— just  as  l)i})lomacy 
is  helpless  without  our  .\rrn\-  and  Xav\-  behind 
it.     Statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  are 
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agreed    upon    this^-wliy    tlitu   denv   diplomacy 
111  trade  ?     i;Cheers.; 

"  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  (gentlemen,  tlie  three 
questions  which  I  shall  submit  ro-night  for  your 
consideration,  and  that  as  brielly  as  p^ossible, 
are  (i)  Liiperial  Federation,  together  with 
Fiscal  Reform;  (2)  the  constitution  of  an 
Imperial  Council  ;  and  (3;  as  a  necessary  se- 
quence to  the  other  two,  the  reconstruction 
or  reformation  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order 
that  the  various  parts  of  the  Lmpire  may  have 
a  representation  in  that  historic  Chamber 
(Loud  applause.) 

"The  system  of  Lnpcrial  Federation  to 
which  I  pm  my  faith  as  a  j^ractical  politician 
has  for  its  object,  preferential  trading  within 
the  Lmini-e,  by  the  federation  of  ex-ery  unit 
of  the  British  Empire.  Vou  hear  much  of 
sentiment,  of  silken  threads  which  bind  our 
Empire,  but  111  ex'er^day  life,  where  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  so  severe,  we  must  have  some- 
thing tangible  and  real.  We  cannot  exist  on 
sentiment  ;    it  counts  for  little. 

"  This  nation,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers.  \\\  are  a  large  business  concern  • 
the  Head  OHice  is  in  Ihitain  ;  the  l3oard  of 
Directors  is  m  London,  and  Narious  branches 
are  scattered  all  over  the  earth.  \o  other 
nation  in  the  world,  with  such  possibilities  as 
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these    for    building    up    a    large    structure    and 
reaping  advantages,  would  neglect  such  oppor- 
tunities.    Let  us  see  what  advantage  we  get. 
At  the  cost  of  great  sacrifice  and  blood  we  have 
founded  our  great   Empire  ;    and  yet  we  give 
to  our  friends  in  America,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  of  the  world,  the  same  opportunities 
of  trade  as  we  ourselves  ^(iti^  and  that  without 
paying  a  single  coi)per  for  it.     We  have  been 
pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  other 
nations— a  silly  game.     The   British  ratepayer 
pays  the  bill  and  makes  the  foreigner  a  present 
of   the  market.     ('Shame  !  ')     Does   that    seem 
sensible  ?    ^Shouts  of  '  No,  no  !  ')     Would  any 
of  you  open  a  shop,  pay  rent  and  taxes,  and 
tell  your  opponents  to  come  and  trade  free  of 
cost  ?     Why  should  the  British  ratepayer  not 
have  a  preference  in  all  our  Colonies,  for  all  the 
millions    we    have    sunk    there  .^     Will    anyone 
answer  that  .?     It  is  not  business.     ('  Right  you 
are  !  '  and  Laughter.)     Our  whole  system  is  Pro- 
tection   for    the    foreigner,    while    encouraging 
com])etition    against    ourselves,    who    pay    the 
taxes.     ('  Quite  right  !  ') 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  see  my  j)oint  ;  we  only 
wish  to  conduct  the  government  of  this  l^mpire 
on  business  princi])les.     ^Cheers. '* 

"Without  trenching  on  the  various  aspects 
of  the  Fiscal  question,  on  reciprocity,  or  retaha- 
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tion,  I  l.old  Ihat,  ,„  „,„,„„,„  justice,  to  tlie 
"  :.""i;='>".  """1  tl,c.  f„,<.ig„,.r  pavs  the 
sanir  la  ,o  o  taxation  for  tl,e  use  of  o„r  n.arkct 
a.  we  do.  the  Bntisl,  rat,,,ayer  ,s  suffni,,..  a 
groat  injustu,.,  a,„i  it  is  unfair,  rspocialiv  ,ntl, 
regard  t<,  tlu-  free  admission  of  n.anufactured 
goods.  Anotlicr  aspect  of  tlie  question  »l,ich 
seen,s  absurd  is  this  :  „e  tax  tea  and  other 
con,n,od,t,es   which   ^ve     do   not    j.roduce,    and 

a  t,d,   'h     '■"■    '""'    '""■    "■^'    — f-'tured 
articles  that  conij.cte  uiti,  our  own  productions 

d<M.rivn,g  our  own  workmen  of  employment' 
Generous  Britons  !  ^Crics  of  '  Shame'  '  How 
can  you  defend  that?  Manv  pc.opl'e  ,ven 
object  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  Fiscal 
Reform -surely,  ,f  „ur  ,>resent  sNstem  is  right 
■nq-uo;  "111  only  eonfirm  that.'  Reciprocity' 
vv.uch  m  ,,rivate  lif..  and  business  we  practise 
every  da\-,  I  ad\-ocate  for  the  finij.ire 

"A  Federal  I'nion  of  tlie  British  I-mnire 
™mpns,iig  the  United  Kingdom,  sc.lf-go^■er  nng 
tolomes  Crown  Colonies  an,l  Protectorates 
and  India,  provided  they  are  all  willing- and 
there  IS  every  reason  to  think  that  thcv  are- 
"""Id   become   uniteel  for  |,ur|,os,.s  of  mutual 

■ '  Y™'  '''*"'-^--     %  tl"s  m..ans,  each  unit 

u,u  d   have,  entire  freedom,  as  at  j.resent.  to 

hx  Its  own  eluties  ;  there  woeilel  be  no  eliscrimma- 

tion    by    one    Colony    against    another-  every 


country    within    the    Federation    would    liave 
equal    rights   and   privileges   to   send   in   goods 

unit"^     ;  i"'  ''"''  ^'  ''''''  ^>-  ^hat  partKnilar 
in  t-bu  t  here  would  be  an  extra  ../  ,,io.cm 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  goods  from  foreign 
countries   outside    the    Federation,    so    that    all 
within  the  Union  would  have  a  preference  of 
ten  per  cent,  trading  with  one  another  over  the 
iorcigners.     See  what  an  advantage  this  would 
be-steady  trade  ;    more  emi)loyment   for  the 
working  man.     Let  me  give  you  an  instance  : 
We  could  remain  as  at  present  admitting  our 
food  stulls  free  from  our  Colonies,  but  ue  would 
place  a  lo  pw  cent,  du.y  on  those  from  forei-n 
countries.     In    time,    our    own    Colonies    vWll 
grow  al    the  corn  we  want.     I  do  not  belie^'e 
It  would  add  one  single  penny  to  the  price  of 
wheat  or  corn.     Australia  would  tax  our  linens 
as   they  please,  Xev    Zealand  our  flannels   the 
same.     We  would  not  interfere  with  their  free- 
dom  of   taxation,    but    they    would   be    bound 
to  cliarge   an   extra   lo   jx-r  cent,   duty  on   all 
similar    goods    from    foreign    countriJs.     Aus- 
tralian and   New  Zealand   wool   would   be   ad- 
mitted here  free,  as  at  present,  but  they  would 
lKa^e  a  preference  of   lo  per  cc.it.-which   w. 
would   charge    the   foreigner.     WV-    would    then 
be  in  a  position  to  bargain  with  foreign  nations 
in    other    commodities    our    Colonies    do    not 
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produce.  At  pivseiit  ue  aiv  hdi)less— we  have 
to  take  what  we  get  and  be  thankful.  \\'c  are 
conipelhd  to  come  and  wait  with  our  hand 
cxposed^^our  oj.ponents  know  everv  cartl  we 
l">ld.  This  is  not  business.  We'  wish  for 
po\Ner  to  negotiate,  power  t(^  treat  -in  fact, 
the  same  ])ower  which  every  business  man' 
iii^^rsts  on  having,  which  you  exercise  every  day 
you  go  into  a  shop. 

"  W'liat  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
such  reciprocal  treatment  of  taxation  as  against 
the  ])resent  system  in   this  (hsjointed  h:mi)ire 
as  jn-esently  constituted  and  liehl  together  by 
sentiment  .=     It  woidd  im])rove  the  wage  earii- 
iiig  j)ower  of  hirg(;   industrial  centres;    of  de- 
popukited  agricultural  districts,  which 'are  now 
chained  to  gix-e  cheap  labour  to  the  large  towns 
in   order   that   they   may  have   what   they  call 
lice    trade   and   cheap   i)roduction    to   compete 
witli  the  ])rotected  foreigners.     All  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  x'ital  part  of  the  Empire 
the  land,  which  sliould  be  the  recruiting  centn' 
"1  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  Anny  and  Xavv. 
Wc    are    robbing    ourselves    in    all    directions. 
We  are  depleting  our  stock  of  energy  and  de- 
fence   by    driving   our    most    enterprising   sons 
abroad  to   better  themselves  in   Protected,  not 
hr-ee    Irnde   countries.     The    Radicals   say   the 
^^^^^^\  laws  are  at  fault.      Yes.  the  land  is  at  the 
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root  of  the  ,,ucsti„„,  but  not  i„  the  way  the 
Socahsis  <.n--,h..  .livisio,,  „f  the  land  Xo 
man  ean  hvo  on  hv,.  or  ten  aces  of  land  witli 
oodeommoditie.  at  their  present  prices,  ;ni:l. 
^^  earns  extraneous  wa^^es-they  ntav  exist, 
b      they  cannot  ha^■e  any  „,o„,.y  to  spend.     1, 

crofte  '"'",  ^    T''^'^'    l'"l"'''""l    «ith    small 
roft  ts  only,  who  ,s  to  pay  uages  ?     Vou  <lri^■e 

hc  uase  payn,g  class  ont  of  the  co,„,fry,  so 

tl  at    h,s  cry  ,s  a  false  one  and  no  remedy,- and 

"Ih      ?'■        ''■'""""  '^  '■■''"•^^'^■-     -M'art  alto- 

<°o  s    ,„   T'   "'"■  """"""'    '•-■"l"'^-'   '^"J-  -Hi 
onscciuent  nnpr«^■cd  lunpire  wage,  wc  wonlcl 

avc    a  large   sum,   mutually  contributed    to- 
(Cheers)    '   ""''  — it.v^Iu,penal  Def:.nce. 

our  rnr-,"r   '"■'■    """'«'"    'h="    "    Prc'sont 

d  auir  '"T  "  "'*'""''>•  ""P'otectcd, 

ad  at  tne  mercy  of  any  for,.ign  nation  ?     This 
state  of  matters  cannot  go  on.     How  are  ^o 
SO'"g    to    raise    the   money  ^      \t    ,>r  sent     t 
^^rde,,  of  taxation  for  tL^  ^:.ar::gmes' 

aeers  TTJ'^]  '"■  ""'  ^"'■^^  "'  '"'^  b"'"- 
iood  '''""  '"'  '■■'^'""^''^  °f  manufactured 

deprntiig  you  of  wages-and  I  need  not  ren„„,, 
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you  of  the  enormous  growth,  espcciallv  to  our 
Eastern    Colonies,    Iroin    (;ermanv,    Ital\-,    and 
Russian-then  the  forei-ner  will  niateriallv-  on- 
iribute  to  the  suj^port  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
just  as  at   present  we  are  contributing  to  the 
su])i)ort  of  his  b\-  ex-ery  ton  of  goods  ue  send 
to  him,  and  which  he  taxes  before  they  enter 
his  country.     (Loud  Cheers.)     Think  the'matter 
carefully  out  for  yourselves  ;  take  a  broad  view  ; 
try  to  think  Imperially,  not  Parochially  ;  con- 
sider the  greatness  of  your  Iimpire— the  workin:^ 
man,  I  fear,  forgets  this. 

"  I   feai    I   am   detaining  you  (Cries  of  '  No, 


no 


and  must  now  j)ass  to  what  seems  to  me 
a  necessary  deduction  from  such  a  scheme  of 
Imperial  Co-operation— the  (juestion  of  an  Im- 
perial Council  ;  and  in  the  establishment  of 
this,  there  naturally  follows  the  question  of 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  I  am  attempting  to-night,  not  to  go  into 
detail,  but  to  outline  my  views.  Brieily,  the 
Council  would  consist  of  the  Agent  General 
of  each  of  our  self-governing  Colonies,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  (as  representing  the  Croun 
Colonies),  the  Secretary  for  India,  the  Secretary 
for  War,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  two  distiii- 
gui.shed  Jurists,  the  Council  being  i^vsided 
over    by    the    Prime    Minister.     This,    roughl\'. 


is  the  composition  .,f  tlio   Imperial  Council  -it 
may  be  nuxlified,  |,nt  it  will  rc,,iii,v  to  be  repre 
sontative  of  all   parts  of  the    J.:mpire,   and  all 
great  department,  of  State,  while  kept  as  small 
and    practicable    as    possible.     It    would    cL-al 
with  all  matters  of  def,.nce,  and.  of  course    its 
proceedings    would    be    subject    to    review'  hv 
both  Houses  of  I>arliam.«nt,  though  the  Council 
Itself  would  have  the  great  advantage  of  bein- 
outside  the  many  political   parties  of  the  day 
and    be    Imperial    and    Patriotic,  rather    than 
Partisan. 

"Its   duty   would   be   to   devise   and   advise 
schemes  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire    and 
the  reciprocity  and  protection  of  trade  within 
the   Federation.     There  is  nothing  impossible: 
W  here  there  s  a  will,  there's  a  way.'     It  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose.     There  is  no  ade- 
quate reason  why  we  should  not  try  and  march 
with    the   times.      It   is   founded   on   common 
sense,  and  uill  come  one  day,  mark  my  words. 
(Cheers). 

"  I  shall  now  touch  lightly  on  the  last,  which 
1  am  afraid  may  appear  the  most  unpopular 
of  my  three  schemes,  viz.,  the  reformation  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Let  us  consider  the  subject  carefully  <\ 
second  chamber  is  necessary,  every  sensible 
man  must  admit,  just  as  every  raikvp,..  fr.-. 
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wants  a  brake.  It  has  luvn  said  to  mo  that  I 
desire  to  abohsh  the  ilonsc  (.f  l.ords.  Xothin- 
of  the  kind.  Mv  object  is  to  mend  it  not  to 
end  It,  and  in  doinn;  so,  I  hoi)e  ^o  sh(Av  how  \i 
can  be  made  one  of  the  strono^st  re,,resentative 
nistitutions  in  Christendom,  a  second  chandier 
that  will  withstand  all  the  assanlts  of  Soci  lism 
and  Democracx",  a  ChamlxM-  that  will  command 
the  respect  of  every  rinht  thinkin^i;  citi;^en  of 
the  world.     (Cheers.) 

"  Everyone  adnn'ts,   I  think,  that  the  House 
of    Lords    as    present'  •    constituted    fulhls    its 
purpose    well.     In    practice    ii     is    admirable 
('  Hear,    hear  !  ')  thou-li    in    theory   its    consti- 
tution  is  indefensible.      Its  op|:nnents  say  wi^h 
nuich    truth,  that    because    a    man    a    hundred 
years  ago,  by  serving  the  Stat(>,  earned  a  P(>er- 
age  and  the  riglit  to  sit  as  a  hereditary  legis- 
lator. It  does  not  follow  to-dav  that  his  great- 
grandson,  who  ma\-  be  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  has  a 
continuance  of  the  same  ca})acitv  to  ser\-e  in 
that  Chamber.     ('  Xo  !  '") 

"  The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
It  stands  at  j^-esent,  is  a  grave  danger  to  'the 
State.  It  is  being  continually  threatened  by 
a  certain  ])arty  in  the  Commons,  who  say 
menacingly,  that  if  their  measures  are  not 
passed,  they  will  know  how  to  act.  This  party 
passes    nniwpular    measures,    partly    to    ])lcase 
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an  cxtronu'  section  of  tl,r  puMic,  h„t  mr.iv  fur 
the  sake  of  throuiii-  Uh,  burden  cM'  its  disagree- 
able   work    upon    th(^    shoulders    of    th<^    V\^\y,x 
House.      It    is    unfair    to    the    Members    of    the 
Honse    of    hords    that    its    constitntion    ^;1hmiI<1 
i-mani   on   its   ].re<ent    basis;    it   is   unfair  al.o 
to   the  countrv,   and   threateiN  the  stability  of 
the  whole-  Kiupire  ;    and  is  an  object  of  attack 
to   the  Socialists  and  others,  who  have  every- 
thintr  to  ^ain  and  nothing  to  lose  b^■  agitation 
and  revolution. 

"  In  the  hiterests  of  the  safetv  of  th(^  Empire 
a    change    is  necessarv,  which  will  not    wen  ken' 
the  control  of  a  second  Chamber,  but  strengthen 
it.  "^ 

"  We    have   got   accustomed    to    the    j^resent 
state  of  affairs,  but  it  will  not  bear  examination 
If  you  saw  a  man  on  this  i)latform  wearin-^  the 
d'Torations    of     his    great-grandfather,     would 
you  not  thmk  it  (juaint  ?      How.  then,  do  vou 
become  accustomed  to  see  him  assert  j^rivilcvs 
of  a  hereditarv  Legislator  gained  b^•  his  ancesto^-  p 
To   put   It   plainly,   ever\-   man   shouhl   win   his 
own    spurs.       adieers.^      With    this    ine,.„ti^•e 
before  men,  we  ^vould  ])ring  the  best  brain  r,ower 
and   intellect   into   the   serNice   of   the   countrv 
(Applause. "^ 

"  I  do  not  sa\-  that  manv  men  to-dav  ha^•i^- 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  second  (diamber 
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would  not  (1m  so  independent  of  lun-editary 
n^iit,  but  fhis  is  all  tlu>  more  reason  whv  tho^x> 
men  bearin-  historic  names  should  not  claim 
the  n-ht  owin-  to  hereditarv  jM-ivil.'cjes.  All 
who  are  worthv  of  it  will  win  it  through' their 
own  merits.     (Lond  Applause. ^ 

"  I  shall  not  tire  von  with  further  ar-uments 
in  favour  of  this  reform.  \\V  sliould  like  to  see 
a  Free  Chamber  that  shall  be  ca])able  of  dealing 
with  great  Imi^erial  problems,  and  to  attain  this 
ideal,  the  pcrsond  of  that  House  must  repre- 
sent all  the  various  branches  of  the  great 
federated  Emj:)irc. 

"  My  proposal,  ]xit  shortly,  is  that  the  Upper 
House  should  consist  of  (i)  Princes  of  the  Royal 
Blood  ;  (2)  Representative  Peers- for  instance 
h.nglish    Peers    of    the    ITnited    Kingdom    shall 
elect   from     their    numbers  hftv,  Scottish   and 
Irish,  hfteen  each.     In  addition  to  this   I  should 
propose  that  the  Crown  should  have  the  power 
to  nominate   ten   Life   Peers,  chosen  from   men 
celebrated  in  the  paths  of  Science,  Arts,  Letters 
Trade,   Diplomacy,  and  the   Fighting  Services' 
thus  procuring  a  leaven  of  the  best  brain  power 
and   e\p(M-ience   in    the    Kingdom.     The    House 
of  (  onnnon-    would  send   ten   of  its   Members, 
sitting  as  Life  IVers— men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves   by   service    in    the    Commons.     All 
Agents  General  of  Colonies  would  have  a  seat 


m  tliis  Hoiiso,  oach  one  havin-  powor  to  elect 
an  assessor,  who  alon-  witli  liini  would  repre- 
sent the  Colony  from  which  they  came      Thus 
each    self-governing    Colon^'    would    be    repre'- 
sented  by  two  Members.     The  Crown  Colonies 
would  be  represented  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  ;    India  the  same.     The  bishops  would 
no  longer  sit  in  the  Upper  House-the  fusion 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  has  ever  been  provo- 
cative of  evil.     To  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Established  Church  as  a  property  holder    how- 
ever, the  premier  Archbishop  and  Bishop  would 
retain   their  seats,   and   the   Moderator  of  the 
Uiurch  of  Scotland  would  also  sit  in  Uic  Upper 
House.     Lully    representative    of    all    the    best 
interests   of   the   State   by   most   brilliant    and 
experienced  men  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  House  would  command  the  respect 
of  every  man  of  intelhgence  in  this  country     a 
House  that  would  withstand  the  assaults  and 
VICIOUS  discontent  of  Socialism,  and  those  who 
are  ever  and  anon  striving  to  reap  the  results 
of  the  labour  and  work  of  others  ;  and  we  should 
have  a  House,  a  Free  House,  not  as  at  present 
resting  on  blind  suj^port  and  barren  traditions 
subject    to   the    threats   of   the   Commons,    but 
built    up    on    the    surest    of    foundations-the 
intellect,  intelligence,  confidence,  and  co-opera- 
tion  of   the   people   of   the  Federated  Empire 
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an<ln.p,vs..n<inoalltl,at  islvstii.  that  Kmpiro 
(Loud  ('li.'crs.)  ^' 

"  Wv  liavc  bcrn  too  content  in  the  iiiinir'th'atc 
past  to  h(.]i(>x-e  tliat  because^  we  luu-e  managed 
to   muddle    through    in    former    times,   we    are 
bound    to    do    so    in    the    future.     No   one   can 
study  carefully  the  tren<l  of  Continental  politics 
without    observing   that    the    war   that    is   now 
being    waged    is    one    of    rommercc.     The    sole 
object  of  our  dii)lomacy  is  commerce,  and  the 
m-ressity  of  our  Arn^.y  and   Xavv  is  to  defend 
that     Commerce,     (f^oud    and    j^rolonged    ap- 
plause.^    The    reforms    I    now    adN'ocate    will 
come  sooner  or  lat(n-,  and  it  is  bettcM"  that  we 
should    grant    them    willinglv,    than    that    they 
should  be  dragged  from  us. 

"Study  them  carefully;  it  is  a  poor  cause  that  will 
not  stand  inquiry,  and  yet  our  Opponents  refuse 
nivestigation  ;  but  I  feci  sure  that,  as  your  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  proceeds,  aided  by  your 
own  practical  common  sense  and  experience  of 
the  world,  you  will  find  the  proposals  I  have  laid 
before  you  to-night,  the  only  sure  and  lastino- 
foundation  whereon  to  build  up  the  future 
prosperity  and  liappiness  of  the  people  of  this 
Empire.     (Cheers.) 

"  In  contrast  to  these  proposals,  what  do  our 
Opponents  offer  you  to  draw  you  away  from  the 
real  issue  .^ 
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Inipi'iinl  Ftiiaat!i>}i. 
"'I'li^y  offer  you  Land  tcnu.v,  small  LantlhoKUrs 
bill,  and  other  <,uack  palliatives  which  only  postpone 
tne  trouble.  They  are  attempting  to  upset  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  de.iiand.  Thev  may 
as  well  try  to  reverse  the  laws  of  -ravity.      ' 

"  Lc-t  us  look  at  Ireland,  and  see  how  dual  owner- 
ship has  prospered  there.  Aft^-r  all  tn,.  monev 
spent.  we  have  still  the  old  sore  as  bad  as  ever  and 
only  now  we  begin  to  realize  what  has  been 
preached  by  the  Conservative  party  for  twenty 
years,  that  dual  ownership  is  absolutely  impractic- 
able, and  purchase  out  and  out  the  only  remedy  in 
that  direction  ;  yet  we  have  men  ready  to  repeat 
the  same  mistakes  in  this  country. 

"Vou  cannot  prevent  enterprising  people  from 
1  ockmg  to  the  towns,  any  more  than  you  can  force 
them  into  the  country.      People  will  go  where  they 
make    most    money,  just   as    cattle    seek    pasture 
where   they  get   the  sweetest  grass.      If,   by  our 
policy  of  so-called  IVee  Trade,  we  lower  the  price 
of  Home  ag-icultural  produce  by  Loreio-n  compe- 
tition that  It  will  not  pay  to  cultivate  the  land  you 
must  expect  people  to  lea^•e  the  country,  and  try 
what  pays  best. 

-'Our  Oppon.  :us  offer  you  small  holdings  in  out 
of  the  way  Highland  parishes  ;  bad  communication 
with  markets  no  sale  for  produce  at  paying  prices  ; 
with  the  result  that  in  less  than  ten  years  hence  the 
landlord  will  be  saddled  with  his  land  deteriorated 
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and  liis  bi.ilcl.-ngs  in  nuns,  and  a  worse  state  of 
things  still  to  be  nMiicdicd. 

"  I  can  understand  some  sense  in  giving  good 
land  near  to  large  manufacturing  towns, ''where 
there  would  be  work  and  sale  for  produce  Small 
holdings  should  be  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
land  possible,  though  experience  has  proved  them 
to  be  economically  unsound  as  compared  with  large 
farms.  It  is  a  poor  sop  to  offer  land  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  our  Opponents  pluck  the  geese  which 
squeal  the  least.     (Laughter.) 

"What  will  be  the  resu.t  of  this  dual  ownership 
of  land  }     Will  the  working  man  and  the  trades- 
man be  any  better  off  .^     Shall  we  have  a  contented 
peasantry  m  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
and   will    it    bring   more  money  into  the  districts 
where   these   confiscatory   experiments  are  tried  ^ 
No.      The  results  are  obvious.       Landowners  at 
present,  secure  in  the  occupation  of  rheir  property 
spend,  in  many  cases,  more  than  their  rental   and 
at  least  large  sums  yearly  in  improvements,  such 
as  fencmg,  draining,    roadmaking,   &c.,   but  they 
will  not  continue  to  do  so  when  their  property  may 
be:  cut  up  at  any  moment  subject  to  the  caprice  of 
a  Land  Commissioner,  and  that  without  the  ricrht 
of  appeal.     Another  aspect  will  be  the  decreased 
interest  in  the  soil  by  the  Landowners,  and  with- 
drawal oflarge  charitable  subscriptions,  now  looked 
upon  by  the  people  almost  as  a  right.      Have  they 
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considered  these  aspects  of  the  question  ?  Truly, 
not  a  pleasant  prospect ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  such  legislation,  framed  by  men  with  no 
practical  knowledge  of  country  life,  and  who 
probably  never  owned  an  acre  of  land  in  their  lives. 
(Cheers.)     Let  the  working-  nian  ponder  on  this. 

"  These  men  say  land  is  a  monopol3^     There  is 
no  monopoly  in  land,  it  is  always  in  the  market 
and  IS  now  largely  held  by  men   who  have  pur- 
chased it  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour,  many 
of  whom   have    raised    themselves   by   their  own 
industry  and  intelligence  from  humble  positions  in 
life.      Are  you  going  to  rob  them  .^     (No.)     The 
same  chances  are  open   to  every  one,   and  there 
IS    no  more  monopoly  in    intelligence  and   thrift 
than    there    is    in    ignorance   and    improvidence 
(Laughter.)     You  may  as  well,  and  with  as  much 
logic,  ask  the  smart  Barrister  in  Parliament,  who 
by  industry,  has  risen  to  the  top  of  his  Profession,' 
to  share  his  prosperity  with  his  less  fortunate  legal 
brethren,  as  to  ask  the  man,  who  has  purchased 
land,   to  share   it   with   the   man   who  has    none. 
(Cheers  and  laugnter.) 

There  is  one  great  ta.K  on  land  which  should 
be  removed-which  would  greatly  facilitate  its 
changing  hands-that  is,  the  expensive,  cumbrous, 
and  anti(|uated  methods  now  in  xogue  of  land 
transfer.  Lawyers  frighten  you  by  telling  you  of 
the  risks  you  run  by  such  a  change  and  of  all  their 
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trouble       Thc-y  have  a  fixed  scale  of  charges  that 
i-s   as  absurd   as    it   is   extortionate.      They   fix    it 
the,nselves.      They  are  the  most  tyrannical  trades 
'Jn.on    u.    the  world  :     the  greatest    protectionists 
vve   have,  of  their  (.wn  interests,  yet  they  pose  in 
larluunent    as    Free    Traders;     but    so    long    as 
people  are  fools  enough  to  send  so  many  lawyers 
to   I  arha.nent,  they  need  expect   no  redress,   and 
must  be   content    to    be   governed    by   theoretical 
cxpcrnnentalists  instead  of  practical  business  men. 
(Uieers.)      Do  not  let  yourselves  be  led  astray  by 
sKle    issues.      The   real    question    of   the   hour   is 
mpenal       b'ederation      with       l^scai       Reform. 
(Cheers.) 

"  %  Lords,  Ladies  and  (ientlemcn,  unless  ihis 
country  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
enemy  now  at  the  door,  it  may  some  day  have 
to   realise   that   it   is   too   late.     We   have   seen 
great   nations  rise   and   lall.     Their  glories  de- 
parted, nex-er  to  return.     The  late  of  the  Empire 
1-^  'low  m  the  balance.     This  i.  no  mere  party 
cry.     l>ritain  stands  n<nv  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways  ;    If  u-e  tak(,.  the  wrong  road  ue  may  not 
be  able  to  retrace  onr  steps,  and  we  may  shatter 
for  vvcr  that   noble  heritage   handed  down  to 
us   by   those   who   have  gone   before,   and   thus 
Jlcprue   our   children    of    the    trust    which    has 
bivn  committed  to  our  care.      (Cheers.) 

"  I  do  not  only  appeal  to  x'our  patriotism  • 
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1  ^PIK'al  to  v.uircomnmn  sense.       Rcneuv.l  and 
prolon^vd  clR.,,-..       Th.  d.stinv  c,f  onr  Kmpire 
1^  a  ^ivat  our  ;    u.  in^to^-  ,s  en^^ravcd  on  the 
""I'^i^ivd  seroll  ot   the  worhL      Let  not     there- 
toi*',  tuture  ^..nerati.Hi^  point  the  fin^(  r  of^corn 
at  us  and  say  :    '  These  ,nen  at  the   be^innin^  of 
the     tuvntietii    century    ucre    traitors    to  ^the 
^:'\''''^'^'^  (  ause  ;   they  sold  their  Countrv's  birth- 
ni^dit   for  a   mess   of  poHtical   pottage.'     (Loud 
ciieers.y 

"Let  me  implore  you  to  .tudy  this  .luestion 
NMsely      sober.N-      earnestly.      Let     the    passion 
^;t    party    j.rejnchce    and    the    indolen.v    of   in- 
chllerence    alike    forsake    you,    and    let    us    step 
^-^^^^     together,    nnited    uith    our    brethren 
across  the  seas,  and  attam  that  ideal  of  national 
^^^^^^y,    without    uhieh    we    shall    be    amongst 
-thcr  nations  of  the  cuth  as  a  dream  and  as 
an  extinct  volcano,  signifNino  nothing  " 

\\hcn  Lord  IJannockburn  had  finished  the 
"■'^'>l';;^^'^li^'nce,  catching  the  hre  and  exi'dent 
sincerity  of  his  appeal,  rose  to  their  feet,  launched 
lo'-tli  a  herce  and  entluisiastic  torrent  of  ap- 
plause, the  like  of  uhich  was  never  before  heard 
within  the  walls  of  that  gigantic  hall 
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10  YEARS   OLD. 

Every  Bottle  guaranteed  by  Analyses 
absolutely  Pure. 


City  Analyst' B  Lmbormtory, 

"  OLASaoW,  8th  October.  1904. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  taken  samples  of  every  vatting  of 
Mackle's  •'White  Horse  Cellar"  Blend  of  Scotch  Whisky  used  in 
bottling  during  the  month  of  September,  and  the  results  of  my 
analyses  indicate  that  it  conforms  to  the  sUndard  for  Pot  Still 
Scotch  Whisky  set  up  in  the  London  case.  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  it  is  an  old  Whisky  of  excellent  quality  and  flavour,  wkicii 
has  been  well  matured  in  wood.     . 

JOHN  CLARK,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S..  F.I.C.. 

PuOiii.  Anii,n  to.  iht  Citt  •/  C/<i<o>  <ntf  int  Co»nlim  »t  itmtn  tut  ttntitm  4« 


